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INTRODUCTION 

TN a boók of this size it is impossible to give specimens of 

^ every prose-writer of importance from the time of 

Caston until the middle of the eighteenth century. Caxton 

began to translate the Recuyel of the Histories of Troy in 

1469. Blake, with whom began the modern romantic move- 

ment, wrote his first notable poem almost exactly three 

hundred years later. During those three centuries, two, of 

om three great literary periods, passed through theur course 

of promise, blossom, and decay. It would need several 

volumes of the size of this book to give representative 

passages from the writings of the prominent prose-writers of 

those three hundred years. AU that one can do, in a single 

Yolume, is to bring together specimens, beautiful or interest- 

ing in themselves, from the works of some of those who have 

expressed the thought, and peculiar genius, of their country- 

men. This book does not pretend to be exhaustive, or 

comprehensiye. It has been the aim of its collector to 

include a number of passages of English prose, all of them 

of some special beauty or vividness, which, in their arrange- 

ment, will show the reader how EngUsh style has changed, 

from century to century. The specimens, the passages 

selected, do not appear to the best advantage, thus detached 

from their contexts. Most of the yarious stories and 

excerpts are complete in themselves, needing no preliminary 

or finał passage to give them point or weight. But an 

anthology of prose should serve rather as a guide, or whet, 

to the reader, than as a serious work. At best, it can only 

interest the reader in certain writers, or certain kinds of 

writing. It is to be hoped that this book may stimulate 

some of its readers to study the works of the writers repre- 
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sented. This book, like most books of the sort, contains 
attractive fragments. They are arranged like the goods in 
a bagman's sample-box, to show the reader what he may 
expect, when he receives the goods in bulk. 

English prose literaturę, like everything else, may be 
divided, roughly, into the three classes of " good, better and 
best." In the highest or "best" class, may be placed 
those writers who write informed with a buming energy 
(either of ecstasy or of contemplation) which gives their 
prose something of the rapture and beauty, if nothing of the 
rhythm and musie, of poetry. Our literaturę is rich in such 
writers ; for many of our poets, and all our best orators and 
preachers, have written prose of this kind. In this first, or 
best class, fiUed by the masters of splendid eloquence, are 
the names of Jeremy Taylor, John Donnę, Sir Thomas 
Browne, ecstatic and inspired writers ; of Bishop Berkeley, 
"judicious" Hooker, Robert Burton, grave and contempla- 
tive writers ; and of the great dramatic poets, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Fletcher and Webster, who use prose seldom, but 
always with supremę efifect. In the second class may be 
placed the men whose personalities are charming rather than 
compelling: the writers of books of travel, of sport, of 
fiction, of miscellaneous works, the makers of translations, 
etc, etc. The bulk of the national literaturę belongs to this 
class. It contains the names of the great English translators 
such as Lord Bemers, John Florio, Sir Thomas North, of the 
men of profound influence in their time such as John Lyly, 
John Dryden, Joseph Addison, of sweet, simple and gracious 
characters like Izaak Walton, John Bunyan, William Law; 
and of popular writers of different kinds like Thomas Decker, 
Thomas Nashe and Daniel Defoe. In the third class, may 
be placed the keepers of diaries; the writers of personal 
memoirs ; famous, or notorious, letter-writers ; and gossip- 
mongers generally. This class, always precious to the 
historian and to the student, contains comparatively few 
names; and very few of its members reveal themselves 
sufiiciently (like Pepys, Horace Walpole or either of the two 
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Melvilles) to interest the reader in their characters apart 
firom what they write. 

It has been found necessary to arrange this book in morę 
tfaan three broad divisions; for it is surely desirable that 
the writers of sennons, and of pious ejaculations, should be 
sepaiated (whatever their quality) from the novelists and 
satirists, from the historians and the translators. The book 
has therefore been divided into eight main divisions, 
containing, respectively, selections from the works of story- 
tellers, novelists, morał and philosophical writers, rehgious 
and theological writers, historians, translators, diarists, 
" character " writers, and memoir and letter writers. Bach 
diyision, except in one or two places where the rule has 
been broken for the sake of variety, has been arranged in a 
rough chronological order, precedence being settled by the 
datę of the author^s birth (conjectural in some cases) not by 
the datę of the pubhcation of the book from which the 
excerpt has been taken. 

The writing of diaries and memoirs, "the backstairs of 
history," became common, in this country, towards the end 
of the sixteenth century. It is one of the most interesting, 
but also the lowest form of literaturę; for it is best when it 
sets down something in malice, or confesses to some personal 
lust or dislike. Such writing, with its uncharitable and vivid 
comment, gives the student his desired sense of the reality 
and the unpleasantness of past times. It interests us, not 
as literaturę, but as a peephole into the past; or as a peep- 
hole into the heart of the writer, where we can see " his bad 
little eye glittering with sharpness." The most popular 
diarist we have is, of course, Pepys, whose natural failings 
honestly set down at once flatter and shock the hjrpocrisy of 
those who read him. His diary is a delicious thing ; but it 
does not giye fuli expression to the author's abundant, many- 
sided, honest and efficient character ; and it came to an end 
before Pepys was of an age to appreciate, or to judge with 
ripe wisdom, the characters of the best of his associates. Sir 
Robert Catey, a favourite of Queen Elizabeth, and James 
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Melville the Scotch Reformer, are both as artless as Pepys ; 
but they lived in times of greater stir ; and the stories they 
tell of life upon the Border, of the court of Elizabeth, and of 
the troubles of a hunted man, flying by night, in a little boat, 
from his persecutors, are as lively pieces of narrative as any 
we haye. Almost as good, if a little sti£f and fonnal, are Sur 
James Melville's stories of his visit to Queen Elizabeth, and 
of the obscure skirmish near La Ferre, where he got a sore 
knock upon the skuli These writers have the ring, and the 
reputation, of truthfulness ; so that one sets them at the 
head of memoir-writers of our country ; though they are all 
less interesting, and less literary, than Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ; whose autobiography, much of it fiction, much 
of it exaggeration, is one of the most diverting books of 
memories in existence. If he had too good a conceit of 
himself, he had also the qualities of his defects, a large 
manner, a fine style, an opulent and royal attitude towards 
the world. He wrote with the fulness and arrogance of a 
great period. One can forget his stories of his manly beauty, 
(and of its efifects on beautiful ladies) of his personal valour 
under fire, or when fighting a troop, one against many, a 
broken sword his sole weapou, in readinjg his scheme for a 
gentleman's education ; a scheme based, no doubt, on the 
system which had trained him in his youth, and not unlike 
the scheme laid down by Gargantua for the benefit of 
Pantagruel. Of the many books of Royalist and Puritan 
memoirs, from Rushworth to Lying Peter, some half dozen 
only are represented in this book. Sir Harry Slingsby's 
anecdote of the King's supper, Lady Fanshawe's ghost-story, 
Mrs Hutchison*s touching story of her kinswoman's death, and 
Sir Philip Warwick^s description of Cromwell, are the most 
interesting of those selected. Of the Restoration diarists 
and memoir writers, Pepys and Evelyn are the best known ; 
but perhaps the most delightful of them all is, John Aubrey, 
'* a shiftless person, roving and magotie-headed," who helped 
Antony k Wood with " folleries and misinformations." There 
is no one quite like Aubrey; no one quite so curious, so 
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gullible, so quick, or so vivid. Perhaps Boswell comes 
nearest to him, of other English writers, though Boswell, 
being bred to the law, was shrewder, and less ready to 
belicTe a legend. 

The shortness of this book has compelled the omission of 
nearly all the famous English letter-writers. Those selected 
are : the very beautiful letter from Sir Walter Raleigh to his 
wife ; one of James Howell's " familiar epistles " dated from 
that Fleet prison where, as he puts it, he lay anchored so 
long ; one of Horace Walpole's letters ; one of Gilbert White's 
letters; and a letter of Thomas Gray, the poet. With so 
much of serious literary work to choose from, and to quote, 
it was impossible to add a number of letters, by £simous hands, 
to a book of this size. The five letters quoted give yariety to 
the collection. Two of them may show the reader how one 
of the nuisances of modem life may become beautiful, and 
one of the iiner arts, in a good writer's hands; while one of 
them (that of Raleigh) a beautiful and touching letter, the 
farewell of a strange figurę to the love of his youth, must 
haunt the memory of everyone who reads it. 

Among the writings of the great English divines is much of 
the noblest prose our nation has produced. The names of 
two great divines, John Donnę and Jeremy Taylor, stand out 
from their fellows, as touched by tongues of fire, as being 
themselves fires lighted at a divine torch. John Donnę was 
one of the strangest and grandest figures of the many strange 
and grand men who were as the last fine fruit borne by that 
England which the Civil Wars destroyed. In his poetry, 
rugged and fiery, a darkness lit by flashes, he ranks with our 
greatest. In his prose, he is with the first half dozen. He 
is not easy to read, for his manner is always rugged and 
gnarled; but the *' rugged mass" bums and kindles; and 
when the great heart takes fire the august rhythms have the 
grandeur of great poetry. The prose of Jeremy Taylor is 
morę lyrical. Its measures are not so cramped ; its movement 
is freer. His mind flashes into sudden and leaping blaze, 
where Donne's burns and glows steadily. The simile of the 
b 
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two degrees of fire is a good one ; for with Jeremy Taylor, 
the style, like a bright, leaping flame, is always climbing and 
spiring, in strength and beauty, about the extemal fuel of an 
image. With Donnę, the style is the man, it bums by its own 
yirtue, the fire is the man himself consuming. Something of 
the beauty and religious ecstasy of the prose of Taylor is to 
be seen in the prose of William Chillingworth, Thomas 
Traheme, and the poet Thomas Decker. Chillingworth will 
always be remembered with honour as the dear friend of 
Lucius Cary, the 2nd Yiscount Falkland. He is now little 
read, partly because his intellect was busied with questions 
which no longer concern us, partly because the pulpit dis- 
course, however fervent, is no longer a spiritual guide to the 
majority. He was one of the last of the eloquent preachers 
of our Church to give a poetical voice to his spiritual 
enthusiasms. Thomas Traheme, a rather later man, is a 
morę beautiful writer. When Mr Dobell publishes his 
promised Century of Meditations^ Traherne will take his place 
among the masters of English prose. The excerpts here 
given are from the Christian Ethicks^ a book of passionate 
and rapturous contemplation of the glory of God, and the 
beauty of holiness. It is curious that a writer like Thomas 
Decker, the Elizabethan, whose poetry has been so nobly 
praised by Charles Lamb, should have received so little honour 
for his prose. Much of what he wrote, he wrote hurriedly, for 
(as Henslowe's Diary tells us) "Mr Dickers" was often in 
prison, and always in poverty ; but the gaol and starvation 
are the honourable portion of genius ; and it is the task of a 
genius like Decker to fili the gaol and the bare room with the 
beauty and order of the spiritual kingdom; and to see in 
the little joys, and sordid troubles, of a life morę than usually 
sorrowful, a manifestation of diyine love or anger. Of 
Decker's prose several examples have been giyen, to show his 
power in the various styles in which he wrote. Of the other 
beautiful characters whose eloquence is represented in this 
section, the most worthy are Latimer and Ridley, the two 
martyrs. Their sermons have not the poetical ornament of 
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the later writers, nor are they so literary as the rdigious 
writings of Miles Coverdale ; but they have an eamestness, 
an intensity, a strength of purpose, which is always rare, and 
always as precious as genius. In reading their sermons and 
other writings one feels that they were examples of the manly, 
simple, honest English character at its very best. 

In the section of noyelists and diamatists, it has been 
necessary to exclude all but a very few writers. Some haye 
been excluded because they haye no passage easy to detach, 
for the purpose of quotation ; others because their merit lies 
not so much in the quality of their writing as in the yigour of 
the characters created, and the tragical or comical power of 
the situations. It would be easy to fili a book with ąuotations 
irom our noyelists and dramatists ; but this book has another 
purpose. Of the dramatists, six only are included ; the fiye 
greatest names of the Elizabethan stage, and the best 
dramatic writer of the Restoration. Of the noyelists, I haye in- 
cluded only seyen; three Elizabethans, all of influence in 
their day, Sidney, Nashe, and Greene ; and four eighteenth 
century writers, eąually famous, Defoe, SmoUett, Fielding, 
and LAurence Steme. Of them all, Nashe had, perhaps, the 
greatest genius; and Sidney the most beautiful mind In 
Smollett, a warped and deformed genius, there is a terrible 
exhibition of the force which is not power. In Fielding, a 
man of a morę genial temper, and of a broader humanity, 
there is almost eyery quality, saye the ąuality of beauty. In 
Steme^ there is charm, wit and grace, all madę a little siekły 
by unwholesome sentiment. Robert Greene, the Elizabethan, 
deseryes a place among the noyelists (if for no other reason) 
for his excellent work in laying the foundations of the chap- 
book, a kind of literaturę prolific among us, and often of good 
quality, but now superseded by the joumal and the magazine. 

In the next section of the book, there are philosophical 
and morał pieces interspersed with fragments of a lighter 
kind, to giye pleasure by their ąuaintness or humour. The 
first piece is the well-known passage in Roger Ascham's 
Schoolmaster^ describing a yisit to Lady Jane Grey, and giving 
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some insight into Tudor domestic discipline. It may be 
objected that a story from Harman's Camat comes with an 
ill grace after so much beauty ; but the story is good reading, 
applicable eyen to-day, and Harman's book, with others of 
the same kind, (by Awdeley and others) had a pleasant 
influence upon the poetical drama. The fragment from John 
Lyly is very short, but Euphues^ beautiful as it is, must be 
tasted like suckets, little by little. It was, perhaps, the first 
English prose book, in which the author was conscious of the 
art of writing, as a grace to be added to the thought expressed. 
It is a book which will always interest those studious of the 
art of writing. Its precise, artificial, dainty sentences, so false, 
so fair, with their polite extrayagance, their picked language, 
will never lack lovers. The book has been jeered at, by 
those who could neither read nor understand it, as silly, as 
languid, or as aflected. It is a book fuli of the energy of 
poetic inyention, of a scrupulous choice care (almost a religious 
discipline) in the exclusion of the common or imperfect, and 
of a tenderness for all beautiful images ; virtues sufficient, in 
themselves, to condemn it in a generation which not only 
applauds the art of a Royal Academy, but preseryes it, as its 
expression. Thomas Nashe, with his boisterous japes of the 
Red Herring, and Bishop Stubbes, with his dislike of football, 
have both of them the yirtues of excess. In Decker's power- 
ful account of London afflicted by pestilence, there is excess 
morę or less disciplined by the poetical judgment After 
Decker, there comes Robert Burton, author of the Anaiamy 
of Melancholy^ a great book, abundant and yarious; a 
" heaped measure oyerflowing," like life itself. Bacon's prose, 
with its weight of word, and wealth of illustration, is too 
well known to need comment. It was difficult to choose a 
particular essay : but the one chosen, " Of Friendship,'' needs 
defence as little as the others. Raleigh, one of our popular 
heroes, is represented by the peroration to his Histary of the 
Worldy a piece of prose well known, perhaps wom threadbare 
by often quotation, but of a sombre beauty, of a style 
*' eloquent, justand mighty " like its subject. Like the prose 
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of Sir Thomas Browne, our greatest prose-writer, it is in the 
grand manner, and moves only to a grand musie. 

Sir Thomas Browne stands alone in our literaturę. He 
was the master of a style which cannot be imitated. His 
style was himself ; and no man will ever enter into his strange 
spirit, the mansion of his soul, so spacious, so fuli of secrets, 
to possess or comprehend it, or to dwell there even as a 
guest He stands apart from the world ; and like the chonis 
of a play, makes noble and glorious comment upon the great 
action moying in the theatre. Of the other pieces in this 
section, Milton's magnificent rapture is the only one which 
can be said to be great prose, the greatly ordered thought of 
a great intellect Topsel is ąuaint and charming. Markham, 
Cowley, and Glanville are studious, refined, coloured or 
' anecdotal. William Drummond of Hawthomden comes 
nearest to the grand manner in the beautiful opening to his 
essay on Death. From Swift, one of our best prose writers, 
it is difiicult to make a short quotation ; so that the fragments 
given from his writings appear, it may be thought, to less 
advantage than the fragment from Bernard de Mandeville, 
whose ghastly picturesqueness (reminiscent of a Hogarth en- 
graving), it is impossible to forget, when once read. 

There is a picturesqueness in another kind of writing, repre- 
sented in another section. Our literaturę is rich in the 
written descriptions of historical and imaginary characters; 
and these descriptions, being condensed, vivid, simple, and 
sharply to the point, are often of high excellence. The best 
of those given here is undoubtedly that of Thomas Hobbes, 
by Aubrey ; a piece of writing which may be " follerie," as 
Anthony k Wood called it, but is yet certainly the very 
Leviathan, " in his habit as he lived." Witty Dr Earle is at 
his best in his character study of " A Pot Poet." Sir Anthony 
Welldon, and Sir Philip Warwick, in their James I. and 
01iver Cromwell, give us imaginative portraits which no 
dramatist could better. Welldon*s touch, " he was naturally 
of a timorous disposition, which was the reason of his ąuilted 
doublcts," and Warwick^s "speck or two of blood upon his 
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band," are strokes of perceptive and reflective genius. From 
such beginnings as Fuller's Sea-Captain and Sir Thomas 
Overbury's Franklin^ a later generation evolved the persons 
of the Spectator Club, who, being "character sketches " 
themselves, helped vast numbers of their kmd into oar 
periodical literaturę. Addison and Steele perfected this 
particular kind of writing. Their grace and ease, and charm 
of manner, their humour and tenderness, and deft delicacy, 
will hardly be surpassed ; though in the next century Charles 
Lamb continued their tradition, and gave it a new life. 

Our literaturę contains so many excellent translations from 
different tongues, that it has been necessary to give the 
translators a section to themselves. This section contains 
some of the most beautiful prose we have. Sir Thomas 
North*s Plutarch is one of the greatest books of our greatest 
literary period. Some of the very best of the books first 
published in England (the Morte d' Arthur, Rejmard the 
Fox, etc), were translated (by the publishers) from the 
French or Dutch, or from the Latin of the monks. Ali 
great literary ages haye their special talent in translation; 
but in this volume is given no specimen of any translation 
later than the Jacob Boehme of William Law. The selections 
are mostly from the books of Caxton and the great Tudor 
translators; but among them are less familiar names, such 
as KnoUes and Mabbe, and Roger UEstrange. 

Among the writers of history and biography, the names 
of Richard Hakluyt and of John Fox stand out, as worthy 
of special honour. Other historians have written greatly, 
about great men and great movements. These two haye 
preseryed for us the record of the yalorous acts and truthful 
speaking of our English heroes. Next to these two, but a 
little lower, are Edward Wright, the Mathematician, who 
sufifered such tortures from thirst at sea, and Edmund Spenser, 
the poet, perhaps the most enlightened (and most literary) 
of the many Englishmen who haye taken a gloomy yiew of 
Ireland. Fulke Greyille^s story of the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney is never likely to be forgotten ; and KnoUe^' story of 
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the Siege of Malta, so finely praised by Byron, can thrill us, 
and stir our blood, as it thrilled and stirred Dr Johnson and 
Southey. Purchas's tale of the sea may have been one of 
those written by Hakluyt; but valorous John Smith's tales 
are his own, true or not In Izaak Walton's life of Hooker 
there are some amusing passages which detach readily from 
the context ; and can therefore be quoted (as they are) in a 
book of this sort. Clarendon, the great historian of the 
Rebellion, does not lend himself to quotation; nor does 
Gilbert Bumet, a lesser but morę delightsome writer, who 
deseryes the high praise given him by Charles Lamb. Last 
of these historians comes Gibbon, "the fat and icy," with 
his rolling and balanced periods, and his manner of describ- 
ing a thing as though he neither saw it nor believed it. 

At the end of the book there are a few critical papers. 
Of these the greater number are by poets, on poetry ; for 
great criticism can only be written by great artists. " Great 
art," as Mr Yeats says, "can never exist without a great 
criticism " ; and it is therefore fitting that great criticism 
should be wisely studied and remembered ; after so long a 
course (in the rest of the book) of art that is very often great. 

With this section, the book ends. In compiling it, it 
has been impossible to avoid the omission of many dis- 
tinguished wńters, whose names will occur readily to those 
who judge of books not by what they are, but by what they 
are not, and do not pretend to be. It is hoped that enough 
has been given to interest the reader in the lesser of the 
arts of writing, in "that other beauty," of prose, of which 
Dryden spoke. If too much has been given from the work 
of such an one, and too little from such an other, the reader 
may amend it, if he will, by studying the neglected man the 
morę, in his published writings. 

J. M. 
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SIR JAMES MELYILLE, 1557 

T) EFORE the Duke of Guise' home-coming in France, the 
-■— ^ King of Spain was entered upon the frontiers of France 
with a great army of 1. thousand men ; whom to resist, the 
Constable my master was sent with a xvL thousand. The 
day before he took his leave at the King in Rheims in 
Champaigne, riding to the hunts, there came a man in graye 
apparel following him upon foot, crying for audience for 
God's sake. Whereupon the Constable stayed, willing him 
to speak ; who said, " The Lord says, seeing that thou wilt 
not know me, I shall likewise not know thee. Already I see 
the reek of thy glory spread athwart the lift in dust.'' This 
strange language put the Constable in such a choler that he 
struck the poor man in the face with his horsewand, and 
boasted to cause him be hanged. The man answered that 
he was ready to suffer what punishment he pleased, seeing 
he had performed his commission. The Duke of Neyers 
perceiying the Constable commoyed, drew near and desired 
to know the cause. The Constable shew him how that such 
a knave had been preaching to him of God. Then the said 
Duke boasted also the poor man ; but as they rode forward 
after the King, I tarried behind and asked the man what had 
moyed him to use such strange language unto the Constable. 
He said, the spirit of God sufifered him not to rest until he 
had discharged his mind of such a commission. 
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Now the army of Spain above specified was led by Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy, along the frontiers of France, who at last 
planted his camp about the town of St Quentin. Where the 
Constable sent the Admirał of Chattillon his sister son to 
defend the same, and lodged his camp at La Ferre, five 
leagues from the town of St Quentin, which was not sufficiently 
furnished with men and munition ; therefore he essayed the 
next day, in vain, to put in it morę companies, under the 
conduct of Monsr. Dandelot, brother to the said Admirał. 
Again, after the preparation of two days, he marched forward 
with his whole army toward St Quentin, carrying with him 
xviii, cannons, with some boats with bridges of boards, 
that are commonly in camps, to pass the army in any need 
over rivers and waters. For there was a little loch upon the 
south-west side of the town, in the which the said boats were 
set, and Monsieur de Andelot first with three hundred entered 
in the town that way ; but so soon as it was perceived, the 
enemy stopped the rest to enter. 

But so soon as the Duke of Savoy was coming with his 
whole army towards us, the Constable, alleging that he had 
furnished St Quentin sufi&ciently, drew homewards towards 
La Ferre in good order, intending to eschew battle if he 
could, the other being an overmatch. His intention was to 
pass and besiege Calais, but the whole horsemen of the 
enemy's was hard at us by (before) we had travelled four 
miles, where the Constable stayed a while. At length he 
said that their horsemen came to stay us until their footmen 
were come forward ; therefore he thought best to pass forward 
to a narrow part between a wood and a village, there to abide 
them battle if no better might be. In the meantime, the 
Marshal of St Andre, a great doer for the time, gave an 
unhappy counsel, that all the French servants that were upon 
horseback should retire from among the men of arms, lest 
they should be some impediment to them that fought. These 
yarlets, being large as many as there were masters, were glad 
to get them out of the press, spurring with speed their horse- 
heads homewards, intending to stay upon some knowe to 
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behold the combat. The enemy perceiving afar off a great 
number of horsemen as fleeing, took occasion to charge upon 
our light horsemen ; whereon the Constable, being in a 
valley between two heights, marching towards the strait part 
where he intended to stay, spurred forward up the little brae, 
that he might see how to resist and put order to the battle, 
which gave a hard apprehension to others that it was a fleeing ; 
but when he tumed on the knowe head to behold the onset, 
no man would tarry with him, for no command nor crying 
** tarry, tarry ; return, return " ; — their heads were homewards 
and their hearts were hyn. Then his master-stabler brought 
him a Turkey speedy horse, to run away with the rest He 
answered in anger that it was against his profession and 
occupation to flee; addressing himself fiercely against the 
greatest troop of enemics, saying " Let all good senrants of 
the King foUow me''; only he was accompanied with a 
threescore of gentlemen, who were all overthrown in an 
instant. The Constable desired to be slain, but his master- 
stabler, called Monsr. de Salvert, cried continually, ** It is the 
Constable; slay him not"; but he was shot through the 
thigh before he was known, and taken prisoner. I, being 
eyil hurt with a strake of a mace upon the head, was mounted 
again by my seryant upon a Scots gelding, that carried me 
home through the enemies, who were all between me and 
home; and two of them strake at my head with swords, 
because my headpiece was taen off after the first rencounter 
that the mace had enfonced, and the two were standing 
between us and home, to keep prisoners in a narrow strait. 
But my skeich horse ran through them in a narrow gate, 
against my will, through the village ; for the field between it 
and the wood was fuli of reek of culverins, and there were 
the most part of our footmen slain. The leaping over a dyke 
separated me from the two ; then, being past the said village, 
there was bounds enough to eschew ; so I came safe to La Ferre, 
where I met with Master Harry Killigrew, an English gentle- 
man, my old friend, who held my horse while I sat down in a 
barber's booth to be pansed (dressed) of the hurt in my head. 
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1566. — AU this while I lay within the Castle of Edinburgh, 
praying night and day for her Majesty's good and happy 
deliyery of a fair son. This prayer being granted, I was the 
first that was advertised by the Lady Boyn, in her Majesty's 
name, to part with diligence, the icth day of June, in the 
year 1566, between ten and eleven hours before noon. It 
struck twelve hours when I took my horse, and was at 
Berwick that same night. The fourth day after I was at 
London, and met first with my brother ; who sent and 
advertised the Secretary Cecil that same night of my coming, 
and of the birth of the prince; willing him to keep it up, 
until my being at Court to shew it myself unto her Majesty, 
who was for the time at Greenwich ; where her Majesty was 
in great merriness and dancing after supper ; but so soon as 
the Secretary Cecil sounded the news in her ear of the 
Prince('s) birth, all merriness was laid aside for that night ; 
every one that was present marvelling what might move so 
sudden a changement ; for the Queen sat down with her hand 
upon her hasset, and bursting out to some of her ladies, how 
that the Queen of Scotland was lighter of a fair son, and 
that she was but a barren stock. The next morning was 
appointed unto me to get audience ; at what time my brother 
and I passed down the water by boat unto Greenwich, and 
were met by some friends that told us how sorrowful her 
Majesty was for my news, and what counsel she had gotten to 
shew a glad countenance ; which she did in her best apparel, 
and said that the joyful news of the Queen her sister's 
deliyery of a fair son, which I had sent unto her by Master 
Cecil, had recovered her out of a heavy sickness which had 
held her fifteen days. Therefore she welcomed me with a 
merry volt, and thanked me for the diligence that I had used. 
All this she said before I had delivered unto her my letter of 
credence. After that she had read it, I declared how that 
the Queen had hasted me towards her Majesty, whom she 
knew of all other friends would be gladdest of the good news 
of her birth, albeit dear bought with the peril of her life ; for 
I said that she was so sore handled in the meantime, that 
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she wished never to have been manied. This I said to give 
hor a little scare to mairy, by the way ; for so my brother had 
infonned me, because she boisted sometimes to marry the 
Aichduke Charles of Austria, when any man pressed her to 
dedare a second person. Then I reąuested her Majesty to 
be a gossip unto the Queen, for our commers are called 
gossips in England ; which she granted gladly to be. Then I 
said, her Majesty would have a fair occasion to see the Queen, 
which she had so oft desired. At this she smiled, and said 
she would wish that her estate and affairs might permit her ; 
and promised to send both honourable lords and ladies to 
supply her room. Then I gave her Majesty most hearty 
thanks, in the Queen's name. 
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'T^HIS year, in the winter, appeared a terrible comet, the 
^ Stern whereof was very great, and preceding from it 
toward the east a long taił, in appearance of an ell and a half, 
like unto a besom or scourge madę of wands of fiery. It rosę 
nightly in the south-west, not above a degree and an half as- 
cending above the horizon, and continued about a six weeks, 
or two months, and piece and piece wore away. The greatest 
effects whereof that, out of our country, we heard, was a great 
mighty battle in Barbaria in Afric, wherein three Kings were 
slain, with a huge multitude of people. And, within the 
country, the chasing away of the Hamiltons : for howbeit the 
Regent, soon after the taking of the Govemment upon him, 
madę a law of oblivion ; yet the House of Mar consented 
not thereto, thinking the young King, whom they had in 
keeping, could neyer be surę so long as the Hamiltons kept 
their rooms, and therefore madę a Redę against them the 
same summer, whereby the Lords of Arbroath and Paisley, 
with the specials of their friends, namely, such as were guilty 
of the good Regenfs murder, fled away in England. The 
Castle of Hamilton, kept a while by Arthur of Mirritoun was 
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taken and demolished to the ground, and the said Arthur 
execute at Stirling in my sight, who died very penitently and 
well, to my great edification ; being the first execution that 
ever I saw, except of a witch in St Andrews, against the which 
Mr Knox dealt from pulpit, she being set up at a pillar before 
him : like as I have heard the same most notable servant of 
God almost ordinarily threaten these Hamiltons most fearfuUy 
for the murder of the good Earl of Moray Regent. The 
Lord Arbroath married the Countess of Cassilis, sister to the 
Lord Glamys, then Chancellor, whereby he got tolerance 
for a short time. But the winter before the said Chancellor 
beind cut ofT at Stirling ^ in the summer foUowing he was fain 
to flee away. The minister of Hamilton, Mr John Davidson, 
a good man, had admonished and threatened that castle for 
riot, whoredom, etc, and saw in a vision, as I heard him 
record, a great arm, with a sword in the neff (fist) standing 
above the castle, which, with swift force striking down upon 
it, did overthrow the same to the ground, and thereafter 
coming down through the wood and town, did spoil and hurt 
the same. 

His Escape from Btshop Adamson 

May 1584. — So seeking resolution carefuUy of my God what 
to do, a cousin of my own name, of his own free motion and 
accord, offered to me, by the assistance of God, to put me 
safe in Berwick within twenty-four hours, by sea. To this 
also my uncle Roger, and other friends, agreed. So after 
consultation with my God, and finding of his warrant in my 
heart, I concluded to go, albeit not without great temptations 
and mickle heaviness; yet on the part rejoicing, that God 
gave the heart to leave native country, house, and sweet 
loying new-married wife, and all for the love of him and his 
Christ. This my cousin being a mariner, conduced a boat 
to carry a tun of his portage winę about to Carell, and 
decking me up in his sea attire betimes in the moming, about 
^ '' Slain in a tumult by a shot of a pistolet in the head.'' 
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the summer solstice, took me in down under Dundee as a 
shipbroken seaman ; and rowing about, behoved to go to the 
haven of St Andrews, to los a certain of slate Stones, and 
because it was Iow water, we behoved to lie a while in the 
road till the water grew, where the boat wanting an over loft 
(deck) the sail was cast over her to end, and there I laid up, 
lest I should be spied of some ships riding beside. But 
within short space, partly by rocking in the sea, and partly 
for want of air, I grew so extreme sick that many a time I 
besought my cousin to set me a-iand* choosing rather any sort 
of death for a good cause, nor (than) so to be tormented in a 
stinking hołd. And yet, howbeit it was extreme painful, I 
gat there notable medicine of vomiting, which was a preserya- 
tive to my health all that year. 

So coming hard to the steps of the Archbishop's pier at St 
Andrews, we loosed our slates, and took in vivers (provisions) 
and rowed out again immediately, and came that night to 
Pitmillie Burn mouth, where I goed a-land and reposed me 
in my sea habit. And after ofTers of great kindness by the 
laird, and fumiture of a rubber of stout March ale, betimes 
in the moming we rowed out about the Ness. The day was 
hot. There was but two men in the boat, by two cousins of 
minę with myself : of these two we had one at our devotion, 
the other was the owner of the boat and very evil-affected ; 
but the hot rowing, and the stoup with the stark ale hard 
beside him, madę him (at last) to keave over asleep. And it 
pleased God to send a pretty pirhe of wind, whereby getting 
on a sail upon her, or ever our skipper wakened we was a 
good space be-south the May; who, seeing he could not 
mend himself, was fain to yield and agree with his merchant 
for a hire to Berwick. But being off and on with Dunbar, 
about one, after noon, comes off the hills of Lammermuir a 
great mist, with a tempestuous shower and drów, which, or 
(before) we could get our sails tackled, did cast us about, 
and, or my cousin was aware, carried us back almost to the 
May, with such a how wa and spindrift, that, the boat being 
open, he looked for great danger if the stormy shower had 
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continued. But the young man being yery skilful and able^ 
starts to his chest, and took out a compass, and finding us 
contrary (to) our course, with mickle ado, wanting help, and 
shipping of mickle water, he cast about and piked on the 
wind, holding both the hełm and sheet, sustaining in the 
meantime eyil language of the skipper instead of help, till it 
pleased God mercifully to look upon us, and within an hour 
and a half to drive away the shower and calm the drów, so 
that it fell down dead calm about the sun drawing Iow. To 
keep the sea all night in an open little boat, ic was dangerous, 
and to go to Dunbar we durst not, so of necessity we took us 
to St Abbs Head. But we having but two oars, and the boat 
slow and heavy, it was about eleven hours of the night or we 
could win there; howbeit, no man was idle, yea, I rowed 
myself till the hide came off my fingers, morę acquainted with 
the pen nor working on an oar. Corning under the crag, 
we rowed in within a pretty little hołd betwixt the main and 
the head, where, easily going a-land, we refreshed us with 
cold water and winę; and retuming to our boat, slept the 
dead of the night, but needed nonę to waken us, for soon by 
(before) the day light paped, there was such a noise of fowls 
on the crag and about us, because of their young ones, 
that we were almost pressed to launch out. Now we had 
Cawdingham bay and Hay mouth to pass by, and that but 
slowly rowing by the land, where was the residence of 
Alexander Home of Manderston, one of our chief confederate 
enemies, and who had intercepted a boat of the Earl of Angus 
coming about from Tantallon to Berwick not long before. 
This put us in greąt fear; but our good God guarded us, 
making a sweet thick mist to arise, whereby we might but 
scarcely guess at the sight of the land, and therefrom nonę 
could see us. So we came on hulie and fair till we won 
within the bounds of Berwick, where we was in greatest 
danger of all unbeset in the mist by two or three of the cobles 
of Berwick, which were so swift in rowing, that they goed 
round about us ; but we being five within board, and having 
two pistolets, with three swords, and they no armour, they 
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were fain to let us be, namely when they understood that we 
was making for Berwick. 

Thus, graciously protected by my good God, I came to 
Berwick. 

1588. — ^That Winter the King was occupied in commenting 

of the Apocalypse, and in setting out of sermons thereapon 

against the Papists and Spaniards. And yet, by a piece of 

great oversight, the Papists practised never morę busily in 

this land, and madę greater preparation for receiving the 

Spaniards nor that year. For a long time the news of a 

Spanish iiavy and army had been blazed aboard ; and about 

the Lammas tide of the 1588, this island had found a fearful 

effect thereofy to the utter subversion both of Kirk and policy, 

if God had not wonderfuUy watched over the same, and 

nńgbtily fought and defeat that army by his soldiers, the 

ElementSy which he madę all four most fiercely to afflict them 

tUl ahnost utter consumption. Terrible was the fear, piercing 

were the preachings, eamest, zealous and fenrent were the 

prayers, sounding were the sighs and sobbs, and abounding 

was the tears at that Fast and General Assembly kept at 

Edinburgh, when the news were credibly told, sometimes of 

their landing at Dunbar, sometimes at St Andrews, and in 

Tay, and now and then at Aberdeen and Cromarty first. 

And in very deed, as we knew certainly soon after, the Lord 

of Armies, who rides upon the wings of the winds, the Keeper 

of his own Israel, was in the meantime convoying that 

monstrous navy about our coasts, and directing their hulks 

and galiots to the islands, rocks and sands, where- 

upon he had destined their wrack and destruction. For 

within two or three months thereafter, early in the moming, 

by break of day, one of our Baihes came to my bedside, 

^ying (but not with fear), ''I have to tell you news, sir. 

There is arrived within our harbour this roorning, a ship 

fiiU of Spaniards, but not to give mercy, but to ask." And 

so sbows me that the Commander had landed, and he had 

commanded them to their ship again till the Magistrates of 

At Town had advised, and the Spaniards had humbly 
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obeyed : therefore desired me to rise and hear their petition 
with them. Up I got with diligence, and assembling the 
honest men of the town, came to the Tolbooth; and after 
consultation taken to hear them, and what answer to make, 
there presents us a very reverend man of big stature, and 
grave and stout countenance, grey haired, and very humble 
like, who, after mickle, and very Iow courtesy, bowing down 
with his face near the ground, began his harangue in the 
Spanish tongue, whereof I understood the substance, and 
being about to answer in Latin, he having only a young man 
with him to be his interpreter, began and told over again to 
us in good English. The sum was, that King Philip, his 
master, had rigged out a navy and army to land in England, 
and him with a certain of captains, being the generał of 
twenty hulks, upon an isle of Scotland, called the Fair Isle, 
where they madę shipwreck, and where so many as had 
escaped the merciless seas and rock, had morę than six or 
seven weeks sufTered great hunger and cold, till conducing 
that bark out of Orkney, they were come hither as to their 
special friends and confederates, to kiss the King^s Majesty's 
hands of Scotland, (and therewith bekkit even to the yeard) 
and to find relief and comfort thereby to himself, these 
gentlemen captains and the poor soldiers whose condition 
was for the present most miserable and pitiful. 

I answered this mickle in sum : that howbeit neither our 
friendship, which could not be great, seeing their King and 
they were friends'to the greatest enemy of Christ, the Pope 
of Romę, and our King and we defied him : nor yet their 
cause against our neighbours and special friends of England 
could procure any benefit at our hands for their relief and 
comfort ; nevertheless, they should know by experience, that 
we were men, and so moved by human compassion, and 
Christians of better religion nor they, which should kythe 
(show) in the fruits and eflfect plain contrary to theirs. For 
whereas our people resorting amongst them in peaceable and 
lawful affairs of merchandize, were violently taken and cast in 
prison, their goods and gear confiscate, and their bodies 
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committed to the cruel flaming fire for the cause of religion^ 
they should find nothing amongst us but Christian pity and 
works of mercy and alms, leaving to God to work in their 
hearts concerning religion as it pleased him. This being 
truły reported again to him by his trunshman, with great 
reverence he gave thanks, and said he could not make 
answer for their Kirk and the laws and order thereof, only 
for himself, that there were divers Scotsmen who knew him, 
and to whom he had shewn courtesy and favour at Calais, 
and as he supposed, some of this same town of Anstruther. 
So shew him that the bailies granted him licence with the 
captains to go to their lodging for their refreshment, but to 
nonę of their men to land, till the over lord of the town were 
advertised, and understand the King's Majesty's mind anent 
them. Thus, with great courtesy he departed. 

That night, the Lord being advertised, came, and on the 
mom, accompanied with a good number of the gentlemen of 
the country round about, gave the said generał and the 
captains presence, and after the same speeches in effect as 
before, received them in his house, and entertained them 
humanely, and suffered the soldiers to come a-land, and tie 
all together, to the number of thirteen score, for the most 
part yoimg beardless men, silly, trauchled and hungered, to 
the which, a day or two, kale, pottage and fish was given ; for 
my advice was conforme to the Prophet Elizeus his to the 
King of Israel in Samaria, ^'Give them bread and water, 
etc." The names of the commanders were Jon Gomez de 
Medina, General of twenty hulks, Capitan Patricio, Capitan 
de Legoretto, Capitan de Luffera, Capitan Mauritio and 
Seignour Serrano. 

But verily all the while my heart melted within me for 
desire of thankfulness to God, when I remembered the 
prideful and cruel natural of they people, and how they would 
have used us in case they had landed with their forces 
among us. And sali the wonderful work of God's mercy and 
justice in making us see them, the chief commanders of 
them, to make such dewgard and courtesy to poor seamen^ 
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and their soldiars so abjectly to beg alms at our doors and in 
our streets. 

In the meantime, they knew not of the wrack of the rest, 
but supposed that the rest of the army was safely returned, 
till a day I got in St Andrews in pńnt the wreck of the 
galiats in particular, with the names of the principal men, 
and how they were used in Ireland and our Highlands, in 
Wales and other parts of England; the which, when I 
recorded to Jan Gomez, by particular and special names, O 
then he cried out for grief, bursted and grat. This Jan 
Gomez, shew great kindness to a ship of our town, which he 
found arrested at Calais at his home-coming, red to court 
for her, and madę great rus of Scotland to his King, took the 
honest men to his house, and inquired for the Laird of 
Anstruther, for the minister and his host, and sent them 
many commendations. But we thanked God with our hearts, 
that we had seen them among us in that form. 

The Death of his Son 

For conclusion of this manrellous year I cannot forget my 
particular, seeing that is my special purpose to recount the 
gracious working of my God with me. He corrected me 
sweetly in taking from me at the beginning thereof my little 
son Andrew. But recompensed the same again most 
bountifully in giving me another Andrew, bom that same 
year in the month of August : so the Lord takes, the Lord 
gives, blessed be the name of the Lord forever. The baim 
was fallon beautiful, loving and merry, and seemed to be of 
a fine sanguine constitution till a quarter after he was 
speaned; but soon, whether by worms or a hectic eon- 
sumption, I know not, both his flesh and colour failed, and 
by the space of a quarter of a year consumed and dwined 
away, keeping always the sweetest and pleasantest eye that 
could be in any's head. I was accustomed to set him at the 
end of the table in time of dinner and supper, as the 
Egyptians did the picture of death, to acąuaint me therewith ; 
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and yet when he died, I maryelled at my own heart that was 
so Trened and moved with it, so that yet when I wrote this, I 
was not free of the bowdnings of the bowels of that natural 
afiection. And if we, that are earthly worms, can be so affected 
to OUT children, what a loye bears that heavenly father to his ! 
He was my first propine and hansell to heaven. I cannot 
forget a strange thing at his death. I had a pair of fine milk 
white doves, which I fed in the house : the one whereof, that 
day of his death, could not be holden ofThis cradle, but stopped 
from flitting above it, crept in, and sat in ander it, and died 
with him : the other at my home-<:oming on the mom as I 
was washing my hands, came, lighted at my foot, and pitiftdly 
crying, " Pipę, Pipę, Pipę," ran a little away from me. Then 
I called for pease and beans to give it ; but they shew me it 
would not eat. I took it up, and put pickles in the mouth 
of it, but it shook them out of the throat ; and parting from 
me with a pitiful piping, within two or three hours died also. 
This page, if thou be a pater that reads it, thou wilt 
a-pardon me. If not, suspend thy censure till thou be a 
father, as said the grave Lacedemonian Agesilaus. 



SIR ROBERT CARY 

The Wardens of the >Iarches 

LIAYING thus ended with my brother, I then began to 
"*- -■• think of the charge I had taken upon me, which was 
the goyemment of the East March in my father^s absence. 
I wrote to Sir Robert Car, who was my opposite warden {i.e. 
on the Scotch side), a brave, active young man, and desired 
him that he would appoint a day when he and myself might 
privately meet in some part of the Border, to take some good 
order for the quieting of the Borders, till my return from 
London, which journey I was shortly of necessity to take. 
He staid my man all night, and wrote to me back, that he 
was glad to have the happiness to be acquainted with me, 
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and did not doubt but the country would be the better 
govemed by our good agreements. I wrote to him on the 
Monday, and the Thursday after he appointed the place and 
hour of meeting. 

After he had fiUed my man with drink, and put him to bed, 
he and some half a score with him got to horse, and came 
into England to a little village. There he broke up a house, 
and took out a poor fellow, who, he pretended, had done him 
some wrong, and before the door cruelly murdered him, and 
so came ąuietly home, and went to bed. The next morning 
he delivered my man a letter in answer to minę, and retumed 
him to me. It pleased me well at the reading of his kind 
letter ; but when I heard what a brave he had put upon me, 
I ąuickly resolved what to do, which was, never to have to do 
with him till I was righted for the great wrong he had done me. 

Upon this resolution, the day I should have met with him, 
I took post, and with all the hastę I could, rode to London, 
leaving him to attend my coming to him as was appointed. 
There he staid from one till five, but heard no news of me. 
Finding by this that I had neglected him, he returned home 
to his house ; and so things rested (with great dislike the one 
of the other) till I came back, which was with all the speed I 
could, my business being ended. The first thing I did after 
my return, was to ask justice for the wrong he had done me, 
but I could get nonę. The Borderers seeing our disagreement, 
they thought the time wished for of them was to come. The 
winter being begun, there was roads madę out of Scotland 
into the East March, and goods were taken three or four times 
a week. I had no other means left to ąuiet them, but still 
sent, out of the garrison, horsemen of Berwick to watch in the 
fittest places for them ; and it was their good hap many times 
to light upon them with the stolen goods driving before them. 
They were no sooner brought before me, but a jury went upon 
them, and, being found guilty, they were presently hanged. 
A course which hath been seldom used, but I had no way to 
keep the country ąuiet but to do so; for when the Scots 
thieves found what a sharp course I took with them that were 
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found with the bloody hand, I had in a short time the country 
morę quiet Ali this while were but in jest as it were, but 
now began the great ąuarrel between us. 

There was a favourite of his (of Sir Robert Car), a great thief, 
called Geordie Bourne. This gallant, with some oif his associates, 
would, in a bravery, come and take goods in the East March. 
I had that night some of the garrison abroad. They met 
with this Geordie and his fellows, driving of cattle before them. 
The garrison set upon them, and with a shot killed Geordie 
£oume's uncle, and he himself, bravely resisting, till he was 
sore hurt in the head, was taken. After he was taken, his 
pńde was such, as he asked, who it was that durst avow that 
Dight's work. But when he heard it was the garrison, he 
was then morę quiet. But so powerful and awful was this 
Sir Robert Car and his favourites, as there was not a gentle- 
man in all the East March that durst offend them. Presently 
after he was taken, I had most of the gentlemen of the 
March come to me, and told me, that now I had the bali at 
my foot, and might bring Sir Robert Car to what condition 
I pleased ; for that this man's life was so near and dear unto 
him, as I should have all that my heart could desire for the 
good and quiet of the country and myself, if upon any con- 
dition I would give him his life. I heard them and their 
reasons; notwithstanding, I called a jury the next morning, 
and he was found guilty of March treason. 

Then he feared that I would cause him to be executed that 
aftemoon, which madę them come flocking to me, humbly 
intreating me that I would spare his life till the next day : 
and if Sir Robert Car came not himself to me, and make me 
not such proflfers as I could not but accept, that then I should 
do with'him what I pleased. And further, they told me plainly, 
that if I should execute him before I had heard from Sir 
Robert Car, they must be forced to quit their houses, and fly 
the country ; for his fury would be such against me and the 
March I commanded, as he would use all his power and 
strength to the utter destruction of the East March. They were 
so earnest with me, that I gave them my word he should not 
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die that day. There was post upon post sent to Sir Robert 
Car ; and some of them rode to him themselyes to advertise 
him in what danger Geordie Bourne was : how he was eon- 
demned, and should have been executed that aftemoon, but, 
by their humble suit, I gave them my word, that he should 
not die that day ; and therefore besought him that he would 
send to me with all the speed he could, to let me know that 
he would be the next day with me, to offer me good condi- 
tions for the safety of his life. When all things were ąuiet, 
and the watch set at night, after supper, about ten of the 
clock, I took one of my men's liveries, and put it about 
me, and took two other of my servants with me in their 
liveries, and we three, as the Warden's men, came to the 
ProYOst MarshaPs, where Boume was, and were let into his 
chamber. We sat down by him, and told him that we were 
desirous to see him, because we heard he was stout and 
yaliant, and true to his friend ; and that we were sorry our 
master could not be moved to save his life. He voluntarily 
of himself said, that he had lived long enough to do so many 
villanies as he had done ; and withal told us, that he had 
lain with about forty men's wives, what in England, what in 
Scotland ; and that he had killed seven Englishmen with his 
own hands, cruelly murdering them : that he had spent his 
whole time in whoring, drinking, stealing, and taking deep 
revenge for slight ofTences. He seemed to be very penitent, 
and much desired a minister for the comfort of his soul. We 
promised him to let our master know his desire, who, we 
knew, would presently grant it. We took our leaves of him ; 
and presently I took order, that Mr Selby, a very worthy 
honest preacher should go to him, and not stir from him till 
his execution the next morning : for, after I had heard his 
own confession, I was resolved no conditions should save his 
life ; and so took order, that, at the gates opening the next 
morning, he should be carried to execution, which accord- 
ingly was performed. The next morning I had one from 
Sir Robert Car for a parley, who was within two miles 
staying for me. I sent him word, I would meet him 
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where he pleased, but I would first know upon what terms 
and conditions. Before his man was retumed, he had 
heard, that in the morning very early Geordie Bourne had 
been executed. Many vows he madę of cruel revenge, 
and retumed home fuli of grief and disdain, and from 
that time forward still plotted revenge. He knew the gentle- 
man of the country were altogether sackless (Innocent) ; and 
to make open road upon the March, would but shew his 
malice, and lay him open to the punishment due to such 
offences. But his practice was how to be revenged on me, 
or some of minę. 



SIR J. TURNER 

LJERE I will set down an accident befell me ; for though 
"■- •*• it was not a very strange one, yet it was a very odd one 
in all its parts. My two brigades lay in a yillage within half 
a mile of Appleby ; my own quarter was in a gentleman^s 
house, who was a Rit-master, and at that time with Sir 
Marmaduke ; his wife kept her chamber ready to be brought 
to bed. The castle being over, and Lambert far enough, 
I resolved to go to bed every night, having had fatigue 
enough before. The first night I slept well enough; and 
ńsing next morning, I missed one linen stocking, one half 
silk one and one boot hose, the accoutrement under a boot 
for one leg ; neither could they be found for any search. 
Being proyided of morę of the same kind, I madę m)rself 
ready, and rode to the headąuarters. At my return, I could 
hear no news of my stockings. That night I went to bed, 
and next morning found myself just so used; missing the 
three stockings for one leg only, the other three being left 
entire as they were the day before. A narrower search than 
the first was madę, but without success. I had yet in reserve 
one pair of whole stockings, and a pair of boot hose greater 
than the former. These I put on my legs. The third 
moming I found the same usage, the stockings for one leg 
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only left me. It was time for me then, and my servants too, 
to imagine it must be rats that had shared my stockings so 
equally with me; and this the mistress of the house knew 
well enough, but would not tell it me. The room, which 
was a Iow parlour, being well searched with candles, the top 
of my great boot hose was found at a hola in which they had 
drawn all the rest. I went abroad, and ordered the boards 
to be raised, to see how the rats had disposed of my move- 
ables. The mistress sent a servant of her own to be present 
at this action, which she knew concemed her. One board 
being but a little opened, a little boy of minę thrust in his 
hand, and fetched with him four and twenty old pieces of 
gold, and one angel. The seryant of the house affirmed it 
appertained to his mistress. The boy bringing the gold to 
me, I went immediately to the gentlewoman's chamber, and 
told her, it was probable Lambert haying quartered in that 
house, as indeed he had, some of his servants might have hid 
that gold ; and if so, it was lawfully minę ; but if she could 
make it appear it belonged to her, I should immediately give 
it her. The poor gentlewoman told me with many tears, 
that her husband being nonę of the frugallest men (and 
indeed he was a spendthrift) she had hid that gold without 
his knowledge, to make use of it as she had occasion, 
especially when she lay in ; and conjured me, as I loved the 
King (for whom her husband and she had suffered much), 
not to detain her gold. She said, if there was either morę or 
less than four and twenty whole pieces, and two half ones, 
it should be nonę of hers, and that they were put by her in a 
red yelvet purse. After I had given her assurance of her 
gold, a new search is madę, the other angel is found, the 
velvet purse all gnawed in bits, as my stockings were, and the 
gold instantly restored to the gentlewoman. I have often 
heard that the eating or gnawing of clothes by rats is 
ominous and portends some mischance to fali on these to 
whom the clothes belong. I thank God I was never addicted 
to such divinations, or heeded them. It is tnie, that morę 
misfortunes than one fell on me shortly after ; but I am surę 
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I could have better foreseen them myself than rats or any 
such vermin, and yet did it not I have heard indeed many 
fine Stones told of rats, how they abandon houses and ships, 
when the first are to be burnt and the second drowned. 
Naturalists say they are very sagacious creatures, and I 
believe they are so; but I shall never be of the opinion 
they can forsee fiiture contingencies, which I suppose 
the devil himself can neither foreknow nor foretell ; there 
being things which the Almighty hath kept hidden in the 
bosom of his divine prescience. And whether the great God 
hath preordained or predestinated these things, which to us 
are contingent, to fali out by an uncontrollable and un- 
avoidable necessity, is a question not yet decided. 



JOHN MANNINGHAM 

To ELebp Sheep the Best Life 

15 Ftbruary 1602. — The Life of Man was so affected to 
this life, that he denied not to crown his deity with this title : 
and by this he directed his especial charge to his especial 
disciple : giving us men this best name of a beast, of the 
best naturę of beasts. They are innocent, they are patient, 
so would God have man; they love and live together, so 
would God have man. God madę thee to behold the 
Heaven, and to meditate the wonders thereof ; make thyself 
a shepherd, and thou art still beholding, still meditating. 
God commands thee to forsake the worłd: if thou art a 
shepherd thou dost so, thou withdrawest thyself from the 
world. The private life is the sweetest life ; if thou livest the 
life of a shepherd, thou livest the sweetest private. Wilt 
thou be a Eling? £e a shepherd, thou hast subjects, thou 
hast obedient subjects, thou hast sheep, thou hast a sceptre, 
thou hast a crook ; thy fold is thy council chamber, and the 
green field thy flourishing palące. Thy companions are the 
sun, the moon and the stars, of whom thou makest continual 
use, and from the view of their lights receivest thy counsel 
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and advice. Thou art morę happy than other Kińgs, thou 
art freed from hate and so from fear, thou reignest ąuietly, 
and rulest securely : thou hast but one enemy, and thou hast 
an enemy for that enemy, the dog and wolf. He that was 
God's second best beloved was a shepherd and a King ; if 
thou art a shepherd thou art a King, thou art happy, nay, 
thou art most happy, thou art a happy King. 

24 March 1602. — This moming about three at clock her 
Majesty departed this life mildly like a lamb, easily like a 
ripe apple from the tree, cum leve quadam febrę, absąue 
gemitu. Dr Parry told me that he was present, and sent his 
prayers before her soul ; and I doubt not but she is amongst 
the royal saints in Heaven in etemal joys. 



WALTER YONGE 

T^HE 2nd of August, 1626, anno 2 Caroli Primi, there was 
^ a generał fast commanded by proclamation, that all 
people should assemble to their parish church and humble 
themselves before the Lord, desiring him to avert his punish- 
ment of the plague, which lieth heavy upon many parts of the 
Kingdom, and to defend us from the swelling pride of Spain. 
This day some of Newmarket beyond London going to 
church, met with eight of their neighbours which were going 
to reap, whom they demanded what they meant, and whether 
they would not tum back with them to the church to join 
with the congregation in prayer and fasting, that God's wrath 
might be averted from the land. These eight answered that 
they could not live by fasting and prayer, and went on in 
their intended course. The 4th of August, being the Friday, 
these eight went into the field to reap, and being there (it 
being a champaign country, not enclosed) there suddenly 
came a great storm of thunder and lightning. These having 
no shelter, seven of them covered themselves with sheayes ; 
the eighth stood it out, and was smitten dead. Fire seized 
on the sheaves where the others lay, and bumt them, and so 
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scorcbed three of them, that they died also ; the other four 
were so af&ighted that they all ran mad and distracted. See 
here God's hand upon the contemners of his ordinances. 

Further, it's to be obsenred how troublesomć and wet a 
harvest we had before that time, in so much that people were 
scarce able to save their hay, and some were not able to take 
np their grass fourteen days after it was cut Presently the 
day of the fast the weather waxed elear, and from that day 
fair weather came in and continued all the time of com 
harvest, as all people generally in the realm know, and many 
have observed. 

JOHN SMITH 

The Siege of Regall 

n^HE Christians encamped, but spent near a month in en- 
^ trenching themselves, and raising their mounts to plant 
their batteries. Which slow proceedings the Turks often 
derided, that the ordnance were at pawn, and how they grew 
fat for want of exercise ; and fearing lest they should depart 
ere they could assault their city, sent this challenge to any 
captain in the army. 

That to delight the Ladies, who did long to see some court- 
like pastime, the Lord Turbashaw did defy any captain, that 
had the command of a company, who durst combat with him 
for his head. 

The matter being discussed, it was accepte]^ ; but so many 
ąuestions grew for the undertaking, it was decided by lots : 
which fell upon Captain Smith, before spoken of. Truce 
being madę for that time, the rampiers all beset with fair 
dames and men in arms, the Christians in battalio, Turbashaw 
with a noise of hautboys entered the fields well mounted and 
^nned; on his shoulders were fixed a pair of great wings, 
compacted of eagle's feathers within a ridge of silver, richly 
gamished with gold and precious stones; a janissary before 
bim, bearing his lance; on each side, another leading his 
horse : where long he stayed not, ere Smith with a noise of 
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trumpets, only a page bearing his lance, passing by him with 
a courteous salute, took his ground, with such good success, 
that at the sound of the charge he passed the Turk through 
the sight of his bearer, face, head and all, that he fell dead 
to the ground; where alighting and unbracing his helmet, 
he cut off his head, and the Turks took his body ; and so 
returned without any hurt at all. 

The head he returned to the Lord Moses, the generał, who 
kindly accepted it ; and with joy to the whole army he was 
generally welcomed. 

The death of this Captain so swelled in the heart of one 
Grualgo, his vowed friend, as, rather enraged with madness 
than choler, he directed a particular challenge to the 
conąueror, to regain his friend's head, or lose his own, with 
his horse and armour for advantage : which according to his 
desire, was the next day undertaken. 

As before, upon the sound of the trumpets, their lances 
iiew in pieces upon a elear passage ; but the Turk was near 
unhorsed. Their pistols was the next, which marked Smith 
upon the placard; but the next shot the Turk was so 
wounded in the left arm, that being not able to rule his horse 
and defend himself, he was thrown to the ground; and so 
bruized with the fali, that he lost his head, as his friend 
before him ; with his horse and armour : but his body and 
his rich apparel was sent back to the town. 

Every day the Turks madę some sallies, but few skirmishes 
would they endure to any purpose. Our works and ap- 
proaches being not yet advanced to that height and effect 
which was of necessity to be performed; to delude time, 
Smith, with so many incontradictable persuading reasons, 
obtained leave that the ladies might know he was not so 
much enamoured of their senrants heads, but if any Turk of 
their rank would come to the place of combat to redeem 
them, he should have his also upon the like conditions, if he 
could win it. The challenge presently was accepted by 
Bonny Mulgro. 
The next day both the champions entering the field as 
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before, each discharging their pistol (hayiog no lances, but 
sach martial weapons as the defendant appointed), no hurt 
was done ; their battle-axes was the next, whose piercing bills 
madę sometime the one, sometime the other to have scarce 
sense to keep their saddles : specially the Christian received 
such a blow that he lost his battle-axe, and failed not much 
to have fallen after it; whereat the supposing conquering 
Turk, had a great shout from the rampiers. The Turk 
prosecuted his adyantage to the uttermost of his power ; yet 
the other, what by the readiness of his horse, and his judg- 
ment and dexterity in such a business, beyond all men's 
ezpectation, by God's assistance, not only avoided the Turk's 
violence, but having drawn his falchion, pierced the Turk so 
under the Culets through back and body, that although he 
alighted from his horse, he stood not long ere he lost his head, 
as the rest had done. 



SIR W. RALEIGH 

To HIS WlFE, THE NiGHT BEFORE HE EXPECTED TO BE 
PUT TO DEATH AT WINCHESTER, 1603 

^Y7'OU shall now receive (my dear Wife) my last words in 
^ these my last lines. My love I send you, that you may 
keep it when I am dead ; and my counsel that you may remem- 
ber it, when I am no morę. I would not, by my will, present 
you with sorrows (dear Bess) let them go into the grave with 
me, and be buried in the dust : and seeing it is not the will of 
God, that ever I shall see you morę in this life; bear it 
patiently, and with a heart like thyself. First, I send you all 
thanks which my heart can conceive, or my words can express, 
for your many travels and care taken for me ; which though 
they have not taken efiect as you wished, yet my debt to you 
is not the less; but pay it I never shall in this world. 
Secondly, I beseech you, for the love you bare me living, do 
not hide yourself many days after my death, but by your 
travels seek to help your miserable fortunes, and the right of 
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your poor child: thy moumings cannot avail me, I am but 
dust. 

Thirdly, you shall understand, that my land was conveyed 
(bona fide) to my child ; the writings were drawn at mid- 
summer was twelve months; my honest cousin Brett can 
testify so much, and Dalberie, too, can remember somewhat 
therein : and I trust my blood will ąuench their malice that 
have thus cnielly murdered me ; and that they will not seek 
aiso to kill thee and thine with extreme poverty. To what 
friend to direct thee I know not, for all minę have left me in 
the tnie time of trial : and I plainly perceive that my death 
was determined from the first day. Most sorry I am, God 
knows, that being thus surprized with death, I can leave you 
in no better estate ; God is my witness I meant you all my 
Office of wines, or all that I could have purchased by selling 
it ; half my stuff and all my jewels, but some one for the boy ; 
but God hath prevented all my resolutions, even that great 
God that ruleth all in all : but if you can live free from want, 
care for no morę, the rest is but vanity ; love God, and begin 
betimes to repose yourself on him ; and therein shall you 
find true and lasting riches and endless comfort. For the 
rest, when you have travelled and wearied your thoughts oyer 
all sorts of worldly cogitation, you shall but sit down by 
sorrow in the end. Teach your son also to love and fear God, 
whilst he is yet young, that the fear of God may grow up with 
him ; and then God will be a husband to you, and a Father 
to him ; a husband and a father which cannot be taken from 
you. Bayly oweth me a hundred pounds, and Adrian Gilbert 
six hundred pounds. In Jersey also I have much money 
owing me ; besides, the arrearages of the Wines will pay my 
debts ; and howsoever you do, for my souPs sake pay sili poor 
men. When I am gone, no doubt you shall be sought to by 
many, for the world thinks that I was very rich: but take 
heed of the pretences of men, and their affections ; for they 
last not, but in honest and worthy men, and no greater misery 
can befall you in this life, than to become a prey, and after 
wards to be despised. I speak not this (God knows) to 
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dissuade you from marriage ; for it will be best for you, both 
in respect of the world and of God. As for me I am no morę 
jours, nor you minę; Death has cut us asunder; and God 
hath divided me from the world, and you from me. 

Remember your poor child, for his father^s sake ; who chose 
yoa and loyed you in his happiest time. Get those letters (if 
it be possible) which I writ to the Lords, wherein I sued for 
my life. God is my witness, it was for you and yours that I 
desired life : but it is true that I disdain mjself for begging it, 
for know it, dear wife, that your son is the son of a true man, 
and one who, in his own respect, despiseth death, and all his 
mis-shapen and ugly forms. I cannot write much ; God hc 
knoweth how hardly I steal this time, while others sleep ; and 
it is also high time that I should separate my thoughts from 
the world. Beg my dead body, which living was denied 
thee ; and either lay it at Sherbume (if the land continue) or 
in £xeter Church by my father and mother; I can say no 
morę, time and death cali me away. 

The everlasting, powerful, infinite and omnipotent God; 
who is goodness itself ; the true Life and true Light, keep 
thee and thine, have mercy on me, and teach me to forgive 
my persecutors and accusers, and send us to meet in his 
glońous Kingdom. My dear wife, farewell, bless my poor 
boy, pray for me, and let my good God hołd you both in his 
arms. 

Written with the dying hand of sometime thy husband, but 
now (alas) overthrown. — Yours that was, but now not my own, 

Waltbr Raleigh. 



LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY 

T THOUGHT fit to entreat Sir William Herbert, now Lord 
Powis, to go to Sir John Ayres, and tell him that I marvelled 
niuch at the Information given me by these great persons, 
^d that I could not imagine any sufficient ground hereof ; 
howbeit, if he had anything to say to me in a fair and noble 
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way, I would gtve him the meeting as soon as I had got 
strength enough to stand upon my legs. 

Sir William hereupon brought me so ambiguous and 
doubtful an answer from him, that whatsoever he meant, he 
would not declare yet his intention, which was really, as I 
found afterwards, to kiłl me any way that he could, sińce, as 
as he said, though falsely, I had seduced his wife. Finding 
no means thus to surprise me, he sent me a letter to this 
effect: that he desired to meet mesomewherą and that it 
might so fali out as I might return quietly again. To this I 
replied that if he desired to fight with me upon eąual terms, 
I should, upon assurance of the field and fair play, give him 
meeting when he did any way specify the cause, and that I 
did not think fit to come to him upon any other terms, 
having been sufficiently informed of his plots to assassinate 
me. 

After this, finding he could take no advantage against me, 
then, in a treacherous way, he resolved to assassinate me in 
this manner. Hearing I was to come to Whitehall on horse- 
back, with two lackeys only, he attended my coming back in 
a place called Scotland Yard, at the hither end of Whitehall, 
as you come to it from the Strand, hiding himself here with 
four men armed, on purpose to kill me. 

I took horse at Whitehall Gate, and passing by that place, 
he being armed with a sword and dagger, without giving me 
so much as the least waming, ran at me furiously, but instead 
of me, wounded my horse in the brisket, as far as his sword 
could enter for the bonę. My horse hereupon starting aside, 
he ran him again in the shoulder, which, though it madę the 
horse morę timorous, yet gave me time to draw my sword. 
His men thereupon encompassed me, and wounded my horse 
in three places morę ; this madę my horse kick and fling in 
that manner as his men durst not come near me; which 
advantage I took to strike at Sir John Ayres with all my force, 
but he warded the blow both with his sword and dagger; 
instead of doing him harm, I broke my sword within a foot of 
the hilt. Hereupon some passenger that knew me, and 
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observing my horse bleeding in so many places, and so many 
men assaulting me, and my sword broken, cried to me seyeral 
times, " Ride away, ride away ; " but I, scorning a base flight 
ttpon what terms soever, instead thereof, alighted as well as I 
could from my horse. 

I had no sooner put one foot upon the ground, but Sir John 
Ayres pursuing me, madę at my horse again, which the horse 
perceiYing, pressed on me on the side I alighted, in that 
manner that he threw me down, so that I remained fiat upon 
the ground, only one foot hangtng in the stirrup, with that 
piece of a sword in my right hand. Sir John Ayres hereupon 
ran about the horse, and was thrusting his sword into me, 
when I, finding myself in this danger, did with both my arms 
reaching at his legs, puli them towards me, till he fell down 
backwards on his head. One of my footmen hereupon, who 
was a little Shropshire boy, freed my foot out of the stirrup ; 
the other, which was a great fellow, having run away as soon 
as he saw the first assault. This gave me time to get upon 
my 1^, and to put myself in the best posturę I could with 
that poor remnant of a weapon. 

Sir John Ayres by this time likewise was got up, standing 
betwixt me and sóme part of Whitehall, with two men on 
each side of him, and his brother behind him, with at least 
twenty or thirty persons of his friends, or attendants of the 
Earl of Sufiblk. Obserring thus a body of men standing in 
opposition against me, though to speak truły I saw no swords 
drawn but by Sir John Ayres and his men, I ran violently 
against Sir John Ayres ; but he, knowing my sword had no 
point, held his sword and da^er over his head, as belieying I 
could strike rather than thrust ; which I no sooner perceived 
but I put a home-thrust to the middle of his breast, that I 
threw him down with so much force, that his head fell first to 
the ground, and his heels upwards. His men hereupon 
assaulted me; when one, Mr Mansel, a Glamorganshire 
gentleman, finding so many set against me alone, closed with 
one of them ; a Scotch gentleman also closing with another, 
took him off also. Ali I could well do to those two which 
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remained was to ward their thrusts, which I did with that 
resolution, that I got ground upon them. 

Sir John Ayres was now got up a third time, when I 
making towards him with the intention to close, thinking that 
there was otherwise no safety for me, put by a thrust of his 
with my left hand, and so coming within him, received a stab 
with his dagger on my right side, which ran down my ribs 
as far as my hip, which I feehng, did with my right elbow 
force his hand, together with the hilt of the dagger, so near 
the upper part of my right side, that I madę him leave hołd. 
The dagger now sticking in me. Sir Henry Cary, afterwards 
Lord of Faulkland, and lord deputy of Ireland, finding the 
dagger thus in my body, snatched it out. This while I, being 
closed with Sir John Ayres, hurt him on the head, and threw 
him down a third time, when, kneeling on the ground and 
bestriding him, I struck at him as hard as I could with my 
piece of a sword, and wounded him in four several places, and 
did almost cut off his left hand. 

His two men this while struck at me ; but it pleased God 
even miraculously to defend me; for when I lifted up my 
sword to strike at Sir John Ayres, I borę off their blows half 
a dozen times. His friends now finding him in this danger, 
took him by the head and shoulders, and drew him from 
betwixt my legs, and carried him along with them through 
Whitehall, at the stairs whereof he took boat. Sir Herbert 
Croft (as he told me afterwards) met him upon the water, 
Yomiting all the way, which I believe was caused by the 
yiolence of the first thrust I gave him. His seryants, brother, 
and friends being now retired also, I remained master of the 
place and his weapons ; having first wrested his dagger from 
him, and afterwards struck his sword out of his hand. 

This being done, I retired to a friend's house in the Strand, 
where I sent for a surgeon, who searching my wound on the 
right side, and finding it not to be mortal, cured me in the 
space of some ten days, during which time I received many 
noble visits and messages from some of the best in the 
kingdom. Being now fuUy recovered of my hurts, I desired 
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Sir Robert Harley to go to Sir John Ayres, and tell him, that 
though I thought he had not so much honour left in him, 
that I could be any way ambitious to get it, yet that I desired 
to see him in the field with his sword in his hand. The 
answer that he sent me was, that I had seduced his wife, and 
that he would kill me with a musket out of a window. 



LADY FANSHAWE 

T^ROM hence we went to the Lady Honor 0'Brien's, a lady 
^ that went for a maid, but few believed it ; she was the 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Thomond. There we stayed 
three nights. The first of which I was surprised by being laid 
in a chamber, when, about one o'clock, I heard a voice that 
wakened me. I drew the curtain, and, in the casement of 
the window, I saw, by the light of the moon, a woman leaning 
into the window, through the casement, in white, with red 
hair and pale and ghastly complexion : she spoke loud, and 
in a tonę I had never heard, thrice, "a horse"; and then, 
with a sigh morę like the wind than breath, she vanished, 
and to me her body looked morę like a thick cloud than 
substance. I was so much frightened, that my hair stood on 
end, and my night clothes fell off. I puUed and pinched 
your father, who never woke during the disorder I was in ; 
but at last was much surprised to see me in this fright, and 
morę so when I related the story and showed him the window 
opened Neither of us slept any morę that night, but he 
entertained me with telling me how much morę these appari- 
tions were usual in this country than in England; and we 
concluded the cause to be the great superstition of the Irish, 
and the want of that knowing faith, which should defend them 
from the power of the Devil, which he exercises among them 
very much. About five o'clock the lady of the house came 
to see us, saying she had not been in bed all night, because 
a cousin O^Brien of hers, whose ancestors had owned that 
house, had desired her to stay with him in his chamber, and 
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that he died at two o^clock, and she said, '* I wish you to have 
had DO disturbance, for 'tis the custom of the place, that, 
when any of the family are dying, the shape of a woman 
appears in the window every night till they be dead. This 
woman was many ages ago got with child by the owner of 
this place, who murdered her in his garden, and flung ber 
into the river under the window, but truły I thought not of it 
when I lodged you here, it being the best room in the house/' 
We madę little reply to her speech, but disposed ourselves to 
be gone suddenly. 



JAMES HOWELL 
A Familiar Letter 

SIR, — I saw such prodigious things daily done these few 
years, that I had resolved with myself to give over wonder- 
ing at any thing, yet a passage happened this week that forced 
me to wonder once morę, because it is without parallel. It 
was, that some odd fellows went skulking up and down London 
streets, and with figs and raisins allured little children, and so 
purloined them away from their parents, and carried them a 
ship-board to transport them beyond sea, where, by cutting 
their hair, and other devices, they so disguise them that their 
parents could not know them. This madę me think upon 
that miraculous passage in Hamelin, a town in Germany, 
which I hoped to have passed through when I was in 
Hamburg, had we retumed by Holland ; which was thus (nor 
would I relate it unto you were there not some ground of 
truth for it). The said town of Hamelin was annoyed with 
rats and mice ; and it chanced, that a pied-coated piper came 
thither, who covenanted with the chief burghers for such a 
reward, if he could free them quite from the said yermin, nor 
would he demand it till a twelve month and a day after. The 
agreement being madę, he b^;an to play on his pipes, and 
all the rats and the mice foUowed him to a great loch hard 
by, where they all perished, so the town was infested no morę. 
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At the end of the year, the pied piper retarned for his reward, 
the bai^hers put him off ¥rith slightings and neglects, offering 
him some smali matter ; which he refusing, and staying some 
days in the town, on Sunday moming at High Mass when 
most people were at church ; he fell to play on his pipes, and 
all the children up and down foUowed him out of the town, 
to a great hill not far off, which rent in two, and opened, and 
let him and the children in, and so closed up again. This 
happened a matter of about 250 years sińce; and in that 
town, they datę their biUs and bonds, and other instruments 
in law, to this day, from the year of the going out of their 
children : besides, there is a great pillar of stone at the foot 
of the said hill, whereon the story is engraven. 

No morę now, for this is enough in conscience for one 
time. — So, I am, your most a£fectionate servitor. J. H. 

Fleit (prison), Octoder i, 1643. 



WILLIAM LITHGOW 

Trayels 

T^HUS lay I six hours upon the rack, between four p'clock 
^ aftemoon, and ten o'clock at night, having had inflicted 
upoD me three score seven torments. Nevertheless they con- 
tinued me a large half hour (after all my tortures) at the fuli 
bending ; where my body being all begored with blood, and 
out through in every part to the crushed and bruised bones, I 
pitifuUy remained, still roaring, bowling, foaming, bellowing, 
and gnashing my teetb, with insupportable cries, before the 
pins were undone, and my body loosed. 

True it is, it passeth the capacity of man, either sensibly 
to conceive, or I patiently to express the intolerable anxiety 
of mind and affliction of body in that dreadful time I sustained. 

At last my head being by their arms advanced, and my 
body taken from the rack, the water regushed abundantly 
from my mouth ; then they reclothing my broken, bloody, and 
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cold trembling body, being all this time stark naked, I fell 
twice in a sounding trance : which they again refreshed with 
a little winę and two warm eggs, not for chańty done, but that 
I should be reserved to futurę punishment ; and if it were not 
too truły known these sufferings to be of truth, it would almost 
seem incredible to many, that a man being brought so Iow, 
with starying hunger, and extreme cruelties, could haye sub- 
sisted any longer reserving life. 

And now at last they charged my broken legs with my 
former eye frighting irons, and done, I was lamentably carried 
on their arms to the coach, being after midnight, and secretly 
transported to my former dungeon without any knowledge of 
the town, save only these lawless and merciless tormentors : 
where, when come, I was laid with my head and heels alike 
high, on my former Stones. 

The latter end of this woeful night poor mouming Hazier 
the Turk was set to keep me, and on the morrow, the govemor 
entered my room threatening me still with morę tortures to 
confess, and sohe caused he eyery morning long before day, 
his coach to be rumbled at his gate, and about me where I 
lay, a great noise of tongues, and opening of doors : and all 
this they did of purpose to affright and distract me, and to 
make me belieye I was going to be racked again, to make me 
confess an untruth ; and still thus they continued, every day 
of fiye days till Christmas. 

Upon Christmas Day, Mariana the ladies' gentlewoman got 
permission to yisit me, and with her licence, she brought 
abundance of tears, presenting me also with a dish of honey 
and sugar, some confections and raisins in a great plenty to 
my, no smali comfort, besides using many sweet speeches for 
consolations sake. 

She gone, and the next morning of St Johns day come, 
long ere day the town was in arms, the bells ringing back- 
ward, the people shouting, and drums beating ; whereat my 
soul was oyerjoyed, thinking that the Moors had seized upon 
all : and in the aftemoon the Turk coming to me with bread 
and water, being by chance the second day, I asked him what 
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the fray was ? who replied, " Be of good courage, I hope in 
God and Mahomet, that you and I ere long shall be set at 
liberty j for your countrymen, the English armado, and minę 
the Moors, are joined together, and coming to sack Malago : 
and, this moming, post came from Alicant to premonish the 
GoYcmor thereof : whereupon he and the town have instantly 
pulled down all the cooper-shops and dwelling houses that 
were builded without by the shore side, adjoining to the towns 
wali : but yet, said he, it is no matter, the town may easily be 
surprised, and I hope we shall be merry in Algier, for there 
is aboye a hundred sail seen coming hither '' ; and therewith 
kissing my cheek, he kindly left me. 



LUCY HUTCHINSON 

MrS HUTCHINSON OF OwTHORPE 

C H£ was a lady of as noble family as any in the county, 
^ of an incomparable shape and beauty, embellished with 
thebest education those days afforded ; and above all had such 
a generous virtue joined with attractive sweetness, that she 
capdyated the hearts of all that knew hen She was pious, 
liberał, courteous, patient, kind, above an ordinary degree, 
mgenuous to all things she would apply herself to ; and not- 
withstanding she had had her education at court, was delighted 
in her own country habitation, and managed all her family 
affairs better than any of the homespun housewives, that had 
been brought up to nothing else. She was a most affectionate 
wife, a great lover of her father^s house, showing that true 
honour to parents is the leading yirtue, which seldom wants 
the concomitancy of all the rest of honour^s train. She was a 
wise and bountiful mistress in her family, a blessing to her 
teoants and neighbourhood, and had an indulgent tenderness 
to her infants ; but death yeiled all her mortal glories in the 
26th year of her age. The stories I have received of her 
^ve been but scanty epitaphs of those things which were 
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worthy of a large chronicie, and a better recorder than I can 
be ; I shall therefore draw again the sable curtain before that 
image which I have ventured to look at a little, but dare not 
undertake to discover to others. One that was present at her 
death told me that she had an admirable voice, and skill to 
manage it ; and that she went away singing a psalm, which 
this maid apprehended she sung with so much morę than 
usual sweetness, as if her soul had been already ascended into 
the cdestial choir. 



SIR HENRY SLINGSBY, 164S 

DlARY 

TĄT^HILE the King stayed at Raglan, he sent to his nephew 
^ ^ Prince Rupert, who was then at Bristol, to come over 
the water and meet him at Mr Moore's house, a little distant 
from the Black Rock ; having it once in his intention to go to 
Bristol . . ., but upon their meeting he altered of his purpose, 
and retumed that night to Raglan again ; yet stayed he not 
there, but removed back to Hereford ; and hearing of Poyntz' 
advance, he gives orders to have a rendezYOUs 8 miles off 
upon a mountain, thinking we should have marched forwards; 
but when we were drawn up he commands us to march directly 
back, and ąuarter beyond Hereford ; Poyntz having his in- 
telligence abroad, and understanding where he meant to be, 
marched in the night to be with us; but being thus defeated, 
we gained so much of him by this, and by the ways we took 
through the almost unaccessable mountains of Wales, that we 
heard no morę of him, nor did he trouble our march till we 
got to Chester ; and though he troubled us not, yet found we 
both loss and trouble in our passage; loss in our horses, 
many of them tiring, so that the troopers were fain to forsake 
them. 

In our quarters we had little accommodation ; but in all 
the places we came to, the best at old Radnor, where the 
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King lay in a poor Iow chamber, and my Lord of Lindsay 
and otbers^ by the kitchen fire on hay j no better were we 
accommodated for yictuals ; which makes me remember this 
passage ; when the King was at his supper eating a pullet and 
a piece of cheese, the room without was fuli, but the men's 
stomachs empty for want of meat ; the goodwife troubled with 
continual calling upon her for victuals, and having, it seems, 
but that one cheese, comes into the room where the King was, 
and very soberly asks if the King had done with the cheese, 
for the gentlemen without desired it. 

But the best was, we never tarried long in any place, and 
therefore might the morę willingly endure one night's hardship, 
in hopes the next night might be better. And thus we eon- 
tinued our march. 



JOHN EYELYN 

DlARY 

T WAS borne at Wotton, in the county of Surrey, 31 Oct., 
-*- i62o,after my Fatherhad been married about seveu yeares, 
and my Mother had borne him two daughters and one sonn, 
viz, Eliza, 28 Nov., 1614: Jane, 16 Feb., 1615; George, 18 
June, 161 7. They had another sonn after me, Richardi 
bom 4 Dec, 1622. 

My Father, named Richard, was of a sanguine complexion, 
mixed with a dash of choler : his haire inclining to light, which 
tho' very thick became hoary by that time he was 30 yeares 
of age ; it was somewhat curled towards the extremity ; his 
beard, which he wore a little picked, as the modę was, of a 
brownish colour, and so continued to the last, save that it was 
somewhat mingled with grey haires about his cheekes : which, 
with his countenance, was cleare, and fresh colour'd, his eyes 
quick and piercing, an ample forehead, manly aspect ; Iow of 
stature, but very strong. So exact and temperate, that I 
haue heard he had never been surprised by excesse, being 
ascetic and sparing. His wisdom was greate, his judgment 
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acute; of solid discourse, affable, humble, and in nothing 
affected ; of a thnving, neate, silent, and methodical genius ; 
discreetly severe, yet liberał on all just occasions, to his 
children, strangers, and servants ; a lover of hospitality ; of a 
singular and Christian moderation in all his actions ; a Justice 
of the Peace and of the Quorum ; he senred his Country as 
High Sheriif for Surrey and Sussex together. He was a 
studious decliner of honours and titles, being aiready in that 
esteem with his country that they could have added little to 
him beside their burden. He was a person of that rare eon- 
yersation, that upon frequent recoUection, and calling to mind 
passages of his life and discourse, I could never charge him 
with the least passion or inadvertance. His estate was es- 
teem'dabout £4,000 per ann. well wooded and fuli of timber. 

My Mother^s name was Elianor, sole daughter and heyresse 
of John Standsfield Esq.; of an ancient and honorable family 
(though now extinct) in Shropshire, by his wife Elianor 
Comber of a good and well knowne house in Sussex. She was 
of proper personage ; of a browne complexion ; her eyes and 
haire of a lovely black ; of constitution inclyned to a religious 
melancholy, or pious sadnesse ; of a rare memory and most 
exemplary life ; for oeconomie and prudence esteemed one of 
the most conspicuous in her Country. 

So much touching my parents; nor was it reasonable I 
should speake lesse of them to whom I owe so much. 



SAMUEL PEPYS 

30/^ May i 1668. Up and put on a new summer black 
bombazin suit, and so to the office ; and being come now to 
an agreement with my barber, to keep my periwig in good 
order at 20S. a year, I am like to go very spruce, morę than 
I used to do. All the morning at the ofiice, and at noon 
home to dinner, and so to the King^s playhouse, and there 
saw Philąster, where it is pretty to see how I could remember 
almost all along, ever sińce I was a boy, Arethusa, the part 
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which I was to have acted at Sir Robert Cooke's ; and it was 
very pleasant to me, but morę to think what a ridiculous thing 
it would have been for me to have acted a beautiful woman. 
Thence to Mr Pierce's, and there saw Knepp also, and were 
meny; and here saw my little Lady Katherine Montagu 
come to town about her eyes, which are sore, and they think 
the King's evil, poor pretty lady. Here I was freed from a 
fear that Knepp was angry or might take advantage to declare 
the essay that (I) did the other day, when (I) was (with) her. 
Thence to the New Exchange, and there met Harris and 
Roltj and one Richards, a tailor and great company keeper, 
and with these over to Vauxhall, and there fell into the 
company of Harry Killigrew, a rogue newly come back out of 
France, but still in disgrace at our Court, and young Newport 
and others, as very rogues as any in the town, who were 
ready to take hołd of every woman that come by them. 
And so to supper in an arbour; but, Lord! their mad 
bawdy talk did make my heart ache! And here I first 
understood by their talk the meaning of the company that 
latelywere called Ballers; Harris telling how it was by a 
meeting of some young blades, where he was among them, 
and my Lady Bennet and her ladies ; and their there dancing 
naked, and all the rogueish things in the world. But, Lord, 
what loose cursed company was this, that I was in to-night, 
though fuli of wit ; and worth a man's being in for once, to 
know the naturę of it, and their manner of talk, and lives. 
Thence set Rolt and some of (the others) at the New 
£xchange, and so I home, and my business being done at 
the Office, I to bed. 

His Farewell 

And thus ends all that I doubt I shall ever be able to do 
with my own eyes in the Keeping of my Journal, I being not 
able to do it any longer, having done now so long as to undo 
my eyes almost every time that I take a pen in my hand; 
and, therefore, whatever comes of it, I must forbear : and. 
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therefore, resolve, from this time forward, to have it kept by 
my people in long hand, and must therefore be contented to 
set down no morę than is fit for them and all the world 
to know ; or, if there be any thing, which cannot be much, 
now my amours to Deb are past, and my eyes hindering me 
in almost all other pleasures, I must endeavour to keep 
a margin in my book open, to add, here and there, a notę in 
short-hand with my own hand. 

And so I betake myself to that course, which is almost as 
much as to see myself go into my grave : for which, and all 
the discomforts that will accompany my being blind, the 
good God prepare me. 



JOHN BUNYAN 

T^RESENTLY after this I changed my condition into a 
-■' married state, and my mercy was to light upon a wife, 
whose father was counted godly. This woman and I, though we 
came together as poor as poor might be (not having so much 
household stuff as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both), yet this 
she had for her part, " The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven ; " 
and " The Practice of Piety ; " which her father had left her 
when he died. In these two books I would sometimes read 
with her, wherein I also found some things that were somewhat 
pleasing to me ; (but all this while I met with no conviction). 
She also would be often telling of me what a godly man her 
father was, and how he would reprove and correct vice, both 
in his house and among his neighbours ; what a strict and 
holy life he lived in his days, both in word and deed. 

Wherefore these books, with the relation, though they did 
not reach my heart, to awaken it about my sad and sinful 
state, yet they did beget within me some desires to reform 
my yicious life, and fali in very eagerly with the religion of 
the times ; to wit, to go to church twice a day, and that too 
with the foremost ; and there should very devoutly both say 
and sing, as others did, yet retaining my wicked life; but 
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withal I was so over-ran with the spirit of superstition, that I 
adored, and that with great devotion, even all things (both 
the high place, pńest, clerk, yestment, service, and what else) 
belonging to the church ; counting all things holy that were 
therein contained, and especially the priest and clerk most 
happy, and, without doubt, greatly blessed, because thcy were 
the seryants, as I then thought, of God, and were principal in 
the holy tempie, to do his work therein. 

This conceit grew so strong in a little time upon my spirit, 
that had I but seen a priest (though never so sordid and 
debauched in his life), I should find my spirit fali under him, 
reyerence him, and knit into him ; yea, I thought, for the love 
I did bear unto them (supposing them the ministers of God), I 
could have laid down at their feet, and have been trampled 
upon by them; their name, their garb, and work did so 
intoxicate and bewitch me. 

After I had been thus for some considerable time, another 
thought came in my mind ; and that was, whether we were 
of the Israelites or no? For finding in the scripture that 
they were once the peculiar people of God, thought I, if I 
were one of this race, my soul must needs be happy. Now, 
again, I found within me a great longing to be resolved about 
this question, but could not tell how I should : at last I 
asked my father of it, who told me. No, we were not. 
Wherefore then I fell in my spirit as to the hopes of that, 
and so remained. 

But all this while I was not sensible of the danger and evi] 
of sin ; I was kept from considering that sin would damn me 
what religion soever I foUowed, unless I was found in Christ : 
nay, I never thought of him, or whether there was such a 
one, or no. Thus man, while blind, doth wander, but 
wearieth himself with vanity, for he knoweth not the way to 
the dty of God. 

But one day (amongst all the sermons our parson madę) 
his subject was, to treat of the Sabbath-day, and of the evil 
of breaking that, either with labour, sports, or otherwise. 
(Now, I was, notwithstanding my religion, one that took 
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much delight in all manner of vice, and especially that was 
the day that I did solące myself therewith.) Wherefore I 
fell in my conscience under his sermon, thinking and 
belieying that he madę that sermon on purpose to show me 
my evil doing. And at that time I felt what guilt was, 
though never before, that I can remember ; but then I was, 
for the present, greatly loaden therewith, and so went homo 
when the sermon was ended, with a great burthen upon 
my spirit. 

This, for that instant, did benumb the sinews of my best 
delights, and did embitter my former pleasures to me; but 
hołd, it lasted not, for before I had well dined, the trouble 
began to go off my mind, and my heart returned to its old 
course : but oh ! how glad was I that this trouble was gone 
from me, and that the fire was put out, that I might sin again 
without control! Wherefore, when I had satisfied naturę 
with my food, I shook the sermon out of my mind, and to my 
old custom of sports and gaming I returned with great delight. 

But the same day, as I was in the midst of a gamę of cat, 
and having struck it one blow from the hole, just as I was 
about to strike it the second time, a voice did suddenly dart 
from heaven into my soul, which said, " Wilt thou leave thy 
sins and go to heaven, or have thy sins and go to heli?" 
At this I was put to an exceeding maże ; wherefore leaying 
my cat upon the ground I looked up to heaven, and was, as 
if I had, with the eyes of my understanding, seen the Lord 
Jesus looking down upon me, as being very hotly displeased 
with me, and as if he did severely threaten me with some 
grieyous punishment for these and other ungodly practices. 

I had no sooner thus conceived in my mind, but, suddenly, 
this conclusion was fastened on my spirit (for the former hint 
did set my sins again before my face), that I had been a 
great and grievous sinner, and that it was now too late for me 
to look after heaven ; for Christ would not forgive me, nor 
pardon my transgressions. Then I fell to musing on this 
also; and while I was thinking of it, and fearing lest it 
should be so, I felt my heart sink in despair, concluding it 
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was too late ; and therefore I resolved in my mind to go on 
in sin : for, thought I, if the case be thus, my state is surely 
miserable j miserable if I leave my sins, and but miserable if 
I follow them ; I can but be damned, and if I must be so, I 
had as good be damned for many sins as be damned for few. 

Thus I stood in the midst of my play, before all that then 
were present : but yet I told them nothing : but I say, having 
madę this conclusion, I returned desperately to my sport 
again; and I well remember, that presently this kind of 
despair did so possess my soul that I was persuaded I could 
never attain to other comfort than what I should get in sin ; 
for heaven was gone already, so that on that I must not 
think j wherefore I found within me great desire to take my 
fili of sin, still studying what sin was yet to be committed, 
that I might taste the sweetness of it ; and I madę as much 
hastę as I could to fili my belly with its delicates, lest I should 
die before I had my desire ; for that 1 feared greatly. In 
these things, I protest before God, I lie not, neither do I 
frame this sort of speech; these were really, strongly, and 
with all my heart, my desires ; the good Lord, whose merćy 
is unsearchable, forgive me my transgressions ! 

And I am very confident that this temptation of the devil 
is mora usual among poor creatures than many are aware of, 
even to over-run the spirits with a scurvy and seared frame 
of heart, and benumbing of conscience, which frame he 
stilly and slyly supplieth with such despair, that, though 
not much guilt attendeth such, yet they continually have a 
secret conclusion within them that there is no hope for them ; 
for they have loved sins, therefore after them they will go. 
"But thou saidst there is no hope: no, for I have loved 
strangers, and after them will I go. And they said there is 
no hope ; but we will walk every one after our own devices, 
and we will every one do the imagination of his evil heart." 

Now therefore I went on in sin with great greediness of 
Daind, still grudging that I could not be satisfied with it as I 
would. This did continue with me about a month or morę ; 
but one day, as I was standing at a neighbour's shop window. 
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and there cursing and swearing, and playing the madman, 
after my wonted manner, there sat within the woman of the 
house, and heard me ; who, though she was a very loose and 
ungodly wretch, yet protested that I swore and cursed at that 
most fearful ratę, that she was madę to tremble to hear me ; 
and told me further, that I was the ungodliest fellow for 
swearing that she ever heard in all her life ; and that I, by 
thus doing, was able to spoil all the youth in the whole town, 
if they came but in my company. 

At this reproof I was silenced, and put to secret shame ; 
and that too, as I thought, before the God of heaven ; 
wherefore, while I stood there, and hanging down my head, 
I wished with all my heart that I might be a little child again 
that my father might learn me to speak without this wicked 
way of swearing ; for, thought I, I am so accustomed to it, 
that it is in vain for me to think of a reformation; for I 
thought that could never be. 

But how it came to pass I know not; I did from this 
time forward so leave my swearing, that it was a great wonder 
to myself to observe it ; and whereas before I knew not how 
to speak unless I put an oath before, and another behind, to 
make my words have authority; now I could, without it, 
speak better, and with morę pleasantness, than ever I could 
before. All this while I knew not Jesus Christ, neither did 
leave my sports and plays. 

But quickly after this I fell into company with one poor 
man that madę profession of religion, who, as I then thought, 
did talk pleasantly of the Scriptures, and of the matter of 
religion ; wherefore falling into some love and liking to what 
he said, I betook me to my Bibie, and began to take great 
pleasure in reading, but especially with the historical part 
thereof ; for as for Paulus Epistles, and such like scriptures, 
I could not away with them, being as yet ignorant, either of 
the corruptions of my naturę, or of the want and worth of 
Jesus Christ to save us. 

Wherefore I fell to some outward reformation both in my 
words and life, and did set the commandments before me for 
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my way to heaven ; which commandments I also did s1xive 
to keep, and, as I thought, did keep them pretty well some- 
times, and then I should have comfort; yet now and then 
shoold break one, and so aiHict my conscience ; but then I 
should repent, and say I was sorry for it, and promise God 
to do better next time, and there got help again ; for then I 
thought I pleased God as well as any man in £ngland. 

Thus I continued about a year; all which time our 
neighbours did take me to be a very godly man, a new and 
religious man, and did marvel much to see such a great and 
famous alteration in my life and manners ; and indeed, so it 
was, though I knew not Christ, nor grace, nor faith, nor 
hope; for, as I have well seen sińce, had I then died, my 
State had been most fearful. 

But, I say, my neighbours were amazed at this my great 
conversion from prodigious profaneness to something like a 
morał life, and truły, so they well might ; for this my convęr- 
sion was as great as for Tom of Bedlam to become a sober 
man. Now, therefore, they began to praise, to commend, 
and to speak well of me, both to my face and behind my 
back. Now I was, as they said, become godly ; now I was 
become a right honest man. But oh ! when I understood 
those were their words and opinions of me, it pleased me 
mighty well. For though, as yet, I was nothing but a poor 
painted hypocrite, yet I loved to be talked of as one that 
was truły godly. I was proud of my godliness, and indeed, 
I did all I did, either to be seen of, or to be well spoken of, 
by men : and thus I continued for about a twelvemonth, or 
morę. 

Now you must know, that, before this, I had taken much 
delight in ringing, but my conscience beginning to be tender, 
I thought such practice was but vain, and therefore forced 
myself to leave it ; yet my mind hankered ; wherefore I would 
go to the steeple-house and look on, though I durst not ring : 
but I thought this did not become religion neither; yet I 
forced myself, and would look on still, but ąuickly after, I 
began to think how if one of the bells should fali ? Then I 
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chose to stand under a main beam that lay overthwart the 
steeple, from side to side, thinking here I might stand surę ; 
but then I thought again should the beli fali with a swing, it 
might first hit the wali, and then, rebounding upon me, might 
kill me for all this beam ; this madę me stand in the steeple- 
door : and now, thought I, I am safe enough ; for if the beli 
should now fali, I can slip out behind these thick walls, and 
so be preserved notwithstanding. 

So after this I would yet go to see them ring, but would 
not go any farther than the steeple-door ; but then it came 
into my head, how if the steeple itself should fali ? And this 
thought (it may for aught I know when I stood and looked 
on) did continually so shake my mind, that I durst not stand 
at the steeple-door any longer, but was forced to flee, for fear 
the steeple should fali upon my head. 

Another thing was, my dancing ; I was a fuli year before I 
could quite leave that ; but all this while, when I thought I 
kept this or that commandment, or did, by word or deed, 
anything that I thought was good, I had great peace in my 
conscience, and would think with myself, God cannot choose 
but be now pleased with me ; yea, to relate it in minę own 
way, I thought no man in England could please God better 
than I. 

But poor wretch as I was ! I was all this while ignorant o£ 
Jesus Christ ; and going about to establish my own righteous- 
ness; and had perished therein, had not God, in mercy, 
showed me morę of my state by naturę. 



HORACE WALPOLE 

To George Montagu, £sq. 

Arlington-strekt, May 6, 1760. 

^T^HE extraordinary history of lord Ferrers is closed : he was 

^ executed yesterday. Madness, that in other countries 

is a disorder, is here a systematic character : it does not hinder 
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people from forming a plan of conduct, and from even dying 

agreeably to it. You remember how the last Ratcliffe died 

with the utmost propriety ; so did this horrid lunatic, cooUy 

and sensibly. His own and his wife's relations had asserted 

that he would tremble at last. No such thing ; he shamed 

heroes. He borę the solemnity of a pompous and tedious 

piocession of above two hours from the Tower to Tybum, 

with as much tranquillity as if he was only going to his own 

burial, not to his own execution. He even talked on indiffer- 

ent subjects in the passage ; and if the sheriff and the chaplains 

had not thought that they had parts to act, too, and had not 

consequently engaged him in most particular conversation, 

he did not seem to think it necessary to talk on the occasion ; 

he went in his wedding-clothes, marking the only remaining 

impression on his mind. The ceremony he was in a hurry to 

have over : he was stopped at the gallows by the vast crowd, 

but got out of his coach as soon as he could, and was but seven 

minutes on the scaffold, which was hung with black, and pre- 

pared by the undertaker of his family at their expense. There 

was a new contrivance for sinking the stage under him, which 

did not play well ; and he suffered a little by the delay, but 

was dead in four minutes. The mob was decent, and admired 

him, and almost pitied him; so they would lord George,^ 

whose execution they are so angry at missing. I suppose 

every highwayman will now preserve the blue handkerchief 

he has about his neck when he is married, that he may die 

like a lord ! With all his madness he was not mad enough 

to be struck with his aunt Himtingdon's sermons. The 

methodists have nothing to brag of his conyersion, though 

Whitfield prayed for him, and preached about him. £ven 

Tybum has been above their reach. I have not heard that 

lady Fanny dabbled with his soul ; but I believe she is prudent 

enough to confine her missionary zeal to subjects where the 

body may be her perquisite. 

When am I likely to see you? The delightful rain is come 
—we lock and smell charmingly. Adieu. Yours ever. 
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THOMAS GRAY 

To Mr NiCHOLLS 

Pembroke College, /uftć 24, 1769. 

A ND so you have a garden of your own, and you plant and 
'^^ transplant, and are dirty and amused. Are you not 
ashamed of yourself ? Why, I have no such thing, you monster, 
nor ever shall be dirty or amused as long as I live. My 
gardens are in the windows like those of a lodger up three pair 
of stairs in Fetticoat Lane, or Camomile Street, and they go to 
bed regularly under the same roof that I do. Dear, how 
cbarming it must be to walk out in one's owngarding^ and sit 
on a bench in the open air, with a fountain and leaden statuę, 
and a rolling stone and an arbour : have a care of sore throats 
though, and the ague. 

However, be it known to you, though I have no garden, I 
have sold my estate and got a thousand guineas, and fourscore 
pounds a year for my old aunt, and a twenty pound prize in the 
lottery, and Lord knows what arrears in the Treasury, and am 
a rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow that hath had 
losses, and one that hath two gowns and everything hand- 
some about him, and in a few days shall have new window- 
curtains : Are you avized of that ? Ay, and a new mattress to 
lie upon. 

My ode bas been rehearsed again and again, and the 
scholars have got scraps by heart: I expect to see it torn 
piecemeal in the North Briton before it is born. If you will 
come you shall see it and sing in it amidst a chorus from 
Salisbury and Gloucester musie meeting, great names these, 
and all well versed in Judas Maccabseus. I wish it were once 
over j for then I immediately go for a few days to London, 
and so with Mr Brown to Aston, though I fear it will rain the 
whole summer, and Skiddaw will be invisible and inaccessible 
to mortals. 

I have got De la Landes' Yoyage through Italy, in eight 
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Yolumes ; he is a member of the academy of sciences, and 
pretty good to read. I have read too an octavo volume of 
Shenstone's Letters: poor man, he was always wishing for 
money, for famę, and other distinctions ; and his whole 
philosophy consisted in living against his wiU in retirement, 
and in a place which his taste had adomed ; but which he 
only enjoyed when people of notę came to see and commend 
it : his correspondence is about nothing else but this place 
and his own writings, with two or three neighbouring clergy- 
men who wrote verses, too. 

I have just found the beginning of a letter, which somebody 
had dropped: I should rather cali it ńrst thoughts for the 
beginning of a letter; for there are many scratches and 
corrections. As I cannot use it myself (having got a begin- 
ning aheady of my own) I send it for your use on some great 
occasion. 

Dear Sir, — After so long stience^ the hopes of pardon and 
prosptcł of forgiveness might seem entirefy extincły or at least 
very remote^ was I not truły sensible of your goodness and 
candour, which is the only asylum that my negligence can fly 
tOy sińce eoery apology would prove insufficient to counterbalance 
it^ or alieviate myfauit: how then shall my deficiency presume 
to make so bold an attempt^ or be obie to suffer the hardships 
of so rough a campaign ? etc, etc. etc. 



GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE 

Selborne, Dec. izth, 1775. 

"PVEAR SIR, — We had in this village morę than twenty years 
^"^ ago an idiot boy, whom I well remember, who, from a 
child, showed a strong propensity to bees ; they were his food, 
his amusement, his sole object. And as people of this caste 
have seldom morę than one point in view, so this lad exerted 
all his few faculties on this one pursuit. In the winter he 
dozed away his time, within his father's house, by the fireside. 
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in a kind of torpid state, seldom departing from the chimney- 
coraer ; but in the summer he was all alert, and in quest of 
his gamę in the fields, and on sunny banks. Honey-bees, 
humble-bees, and wasps, were his prey wherever he found 
them ; he had no apprehensions from their stings, but would 
seize them nudis manidus, and at once disarm them of their 
weapons, and suck their bodies for the sake of their honey- 
bags. Sometimes he would fili his bosom between his shirt 
and his skin with a number of these captives, and sometimes 
would confine them in bottles. He was a very merops apiaster, 
or bee-bird, and very injurious to men that kept bees ; for he 
would slide into their bee-gardens, and, sitting down before 
the stools, would rap with his finger on the hives, and so take 
the bees as they came out He has been known to overtum 
hives for the sake of honey, of which he was passionately fond. 
Where metheglin was making he would linger round the tubs 
and vessels, begging a draught of what he called bee-wine. 
As he ran about he used to make a humming noise with his 
lips, resembling the buzzing of bees. This lad was lean and 
sallow, and of a cadaverous complexion ; and, except in his 
favourite pursuit, in which he was wonderfuUy adroit, dis- 
covered no manner of understanding. Had his capacity been 
better, and directed to the same object, he had perhaps 
abated much of our wonder at the feats of a morę modem 
exhibitor of bees'; and we may justly say of him now, — 

Thou, 
Had thy presiding star propitious shone, 
Shouldst Wildman be 

When a tali youth he was removed from hence to a distant 
yillage, where he died, as I understand, before he arrived at 
manhood. I am, etc. 
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HUGH LATIMER 
A Sermok 

T^^HAT should it mean that God would have us so diligent 

^ ^ and eamest in prayer ? Hath he pleasure in our works ? 

Many talk of prayer, and make it a lip labouring. Praying is 

not babbling, nor praying is not monkery. It is to miserable 

folk a comfort, solące and remedy. But what maketh our 

prayer to be acceptable to God ? It lieth not in our power, 

we must have it by another mean. Remember what God said 

of his son, This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. 

This is my dear son in whom I delight He hath pleasure in 

nothing but in him. How cometh it to pass that our prayers 

pleaseth God? Our prayer pleaseth God, because Christ 

pleaseth God. When we pray we come unto him, in the 

confidence of Christ's merits, and thus ofTering up our prayers, 

they shall be heard for Christ's sake. Yea, Christ will offer 

them up for us, that ofTered up once his sacrifice to God, 

which was acceptable; and he that cometh with any other 

ihean than this, God knoweth him not. This is not the 

Missal Sacrifice, the Popish sacrifice to stand at the altar, 

and offer up Christ again. . . . This sacrifice a woman can 

offer as well as a man : yea, a poor woman in the belfry hath 

as good authority to offer up this sacrifice, as the Bishop in 

\ńs pantificalidusy with his Mitrę on his head, his rings on his 

fingers, and sandals on his feet. And whosoever cometh 

askingthe Father remedy in his necessity for Christ's sake, he 

ofieredi up as acceptable a sacrifice as any Bishop can do. 

And so niake an end. This must be done with a constant 

D ^ 
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faith, and a surę confidence in Christ. Faith, Faith, Faith. 
We are undone for lack of faith. Christ nameth Faith here, 
Faith is altogether. When the Son of Man shall come, shall 
he find faith on the Earth ? Why speaketh he so much of 
Faith ? Because it is hard to find a tnie Faith. He speaketh 
not of a politic Faith, a Faith set up for a time, but constant, 
a permanent, a durable Faith, as durable as Gk>d's word. He 
came many times. First in the time of Noe, when he 
preached, but he found little Faith. He came also when Lot 
preached, when he destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, but he 
found no Faith. And to be short, he shall come at the latter 
day, when he shall find a little faith. And I think the day is 
not far off. When he was here casually, did he find any 
Faith ? Many speak of Faith, but few there be that hath it. 
Christ moumeth the lack of it. He complaineth that when he 
came, he found no faith. . . . 

In the time of Noe, they were eating and drinking, building 
and planting, and suddenly the water came upon them, and 
drowned them. In the time of Lot also, they were eating and 
drinking, and suddenly the fire came upon them, and 
devoured them. And now we are eating and drinking. 
There was never such building then, as is now, planting, nor 
marrying. And thus it shall be even when Christ shall come 
to judgment. Is eating and drinking and marrying reproved 
in Scripture? Is it not ? Nay, he reproveth not all kind of 
eating and drinking, he must be otherwise understood. If the 
Scripture be not truły expounded what is morę erroneous? 
And though there be complainings of some eating or drinking 
in the Scriptures, yet he speaketh not as though all were 
naught. They may be well ordered, they are God's 
allowance ; but to eat and drink as they did in Noe's time, 
and as they did in Lot's time : this eating, and drinking, and 
marrying, is spoken against. To eat and drink in the forget- 
fulness of God's Commandments, voluptuously, in excess, and 
gluttony ; this kind of eating and drinking is naught, when it 
is not done moderately, soberly, and with all circumspection. 
And likewise to marry, for fleshly lust, and for their own 
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fantasy. There was neva: such marrying in England, as is 
nem. I hear tell of stealing of wards to marry their children 
to. This is a strange kind of stealing, but it is not the ward, 
it is the lands that they steal. . . . And many parents 
constrain their sons and daughters to marry where they love 
not, and some are beaten and compelled. And they that 
many thus, marry in forgetfulness and obliviousness of God's 
commandments. But as in the time of Noe, suddenly a clap 
fell in their bosoms : so shall it be with us in the latter day, 
when Christ shall come. We have as little conscience as may 
be, and when he shall come we shall lack Lady faith : Weil 
is them that shall be of that little flock, that shall be set on 
the right hand. 



MILES COYERDALE 

A Spiritual and most prbcious Pearł 

Ą S long as we have no manner of need, no man can 
"^ hinder nor restrain our wickedness. 

For an example, imagine two sundry houses, whereof in the 
one is celebrate and kept a marriage, where there is mirth, 
joy, and good cheer; and in the other is one sick on his 
death-bed. In the bride-house, where is dancing, is used all 
manner of lightness and dissoluteness, gross and filthy words, 
bawdy songs and ballads, shameless behaviour and manners, 
and wanton and light apparel. One leapeth and winceth like 
a horse, another stampeth like ań ass, the third drinketh 
himself drunk, and the fourth doeth nothing that honest is ; so 
that a man might say the people were become very brute 
beasts. But by him that lieth on his dead-bed is all still, not 
a word spoken but honest and seemly. All things are done 
sadly, demurely and discreetly. And at that time not only 
the men, but also the women and children, and all that are in 
the house, are godly occupied : they pray, they comfort, and 
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break out into such words as these : " What is man ? How 
transitory and vain are all things tkał we have here upon earth t 
buł in łhe lifi to come ił skali be far ołkerwiseJ^ 

Again, from the marriage or bride-house goeth many one 
home heavy and sad, vexed in his mind, and disdainful that 
be is not so happy and fortunate as other be ; and suddenly 
is rayished with the beauty of some wife or maiden that he 
saw at the dancing, which hath wounded and stricken him to 
the heart. And when he cometh home, he looketh sourly 
on his wife, he is froward toward his children, and testy 
against all the household, so that no man can please 
him. 

But he that goeth home from the mourning house, thinketh 
himself well blessed and happy, that he himself lieth not in 
any such extreme necessity. If he hath had any sickness or 
vexation in time past, now he is able to bear it the morę 
easily and patiently, when he compareth it to the 
grievous and intolerable pain of the man that lieth in pangs 
of death. By reason whereof he is the morę patient, gentle, 
and friendly toward his wife, children, and his whole house- 
hold ; yea, he taketh occasion thereby to reform and amend 
his evil life. 

That Death is Wholesome 

If an old silver goblet be melted, and new fashioned after a 
beautiful manner, then is it better than before, and neither 
spilt nor destroyed. Even so have we no just cause to com- 
plain of death, whereby the body being delivered from all 
filthiness, shall in his due time be perfectly renewed. 

The egg shell, though it be goodly and fair-fashioned, must 
be opened and broken, that the young chick may slip out of it. 
Nonę otherwise doth death dissolve and break up our body, 
but to the intent that we may attain to the life of heaven. 
The mother's womb carrieth the child seven or nine months, 
and prepareth it not for itself, but for the world wherein we 
are bom. £ven so this present time over all upon earth 
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seryeth not to this end, that we must ever be here, but that we 
should be brought forth and bom out of the body of the 
world into another and everlasting life. Hereunto behold 
the words of Christ : A woman^ when she travaUeth, hath 
sorraw because her haur is come : but as soon as she is delwered 
ofłhe child^ she rememberełh no morę the anguish^ for jcy that a 
man is born into the world. Namely, like as a child out of 
the smali habitation of his mother^s womb, with danger and 
anguish is bom into this wide world ; even so goeth a man 
through the narrow gate of death with distress and trouble 
out of the earth into the heavenly life. For this cause did the 
old Christians cali the death of the saints a new birth. 
Therefore ought we to notę well this comfort, that to die is 
not to perish, but to be first of all bom aright 

The death of the faithful seemeth indeed to be like unto the 
death of the unbelievers : but verily this as great a difference 
as between heaven and earth. Our death is even as a death- 
image madę of wood, which gńnneth with the teeth, and 
fearethy but cannot devour. Our death should be esteemed 
even as Moses' brazen serpent ; which, having the form and 
proportion of a serpent, was yet without biting, without 
moYing, without poisoning. £ven so, though death be not 
utterlj taken away, yet through the grace of God it is so 
weakened and madę void, that the only bare proportion re- 
maineth. When the master of the ship thinketh he is not 
wide from the place where he must land and discharge, he 
saileth on forth the morę cheerfully and gladly : even so, the 
nearer we draw unto death, where we must land, the morę 
stoutly ought we to fight against the ghostly perils. Like as 
he that goeth a far joumey hath uncertain lodging, travail and 
labour, smd desireth to retum home to his own country, to 
his father and mother, wife, children and friends, among 
whom he is surest and at most quiet ; by means whereof he 
forceth the less for any rough careful path or way homeward : 
eyen so all we are strangers and pilgrims upon earth. Our 
home is paradise in heaven ; our heavenly father is God, the 
earthly father of all men is Adam ; our spiritual iathers are 
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the patriarchs, prophets and apostles, which altogether wait 
and long for us. Seeing now that death is the path and way 
anto them, we ought the less to fly it, to the intent that we 
may come to our right home, salute our fathers and friends^ 
embrace them, and dwell with them forever. We have here 
no remaining city, but we seek one to come. Our conversa> 
tion and burghership is in heaven. 

But if any man be afraid of death, and force not for the 
kingdom of heaven, only because of temporal pleasures, the 
same dealeth unhonestly ; even so do they, that whereas they 
ought to go the next way home, set them down in a pleasant 
place, or among companions at the tavem : where they lying 
still, forget their own country, and pass not upon their friends 
and kinsfolks. How evil this becometh them, every man 
may well consider by himself. The Lord Jesus giveth this 
similitude : Except the wheat-corn fali into łhe ground and die^ 
it Hdeth alone : but if it dicy it bringeth forth much fruit. 
Likewise Paul compareth us men unto grains of corn, the 
churchyard to a field. To die, he saith, is to be sown upon 
Gods field. The resurrection with the life that foUoweth after, 
resembleth he to the pleasant green corn in summer. 

If a man liein a dark miserable prison, with this condition 
that he should not come forth, till the walls of the tower were 
fallen down, undoubtedly he would be right glad to see the walls 
begin to fali ; our soul is kept in within the body upon earth 
as in captiyity and bonds. Now as soon as the body is at 
a point that it must needs fali, why should we be sorry ? For 
by this approacheth the deliverance, when we, out of the 
prison of misery, shall be brought forth before the most 
amiable countenance of God, into the joyful freedom of 
Heaven. 
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NICHOLAS RIDLEY 

To West sometime his Chafłain 

T WISH you grace in God and love of the truth without the 
^ which truły stablished in men's hearts by the mighty will 
of Almighty God, it is no morę possible to stand by the truth 
in Christ in time of trouble, than it is for the wax to abide the 
beat of the fire. Sir, know you this, that I am (blessed be 
God) persuaded that this world is but transitory, and (as St 
John saith) the world passeth away and the lust thereof. I 
am persuaded Chrisfs words to be true : Whosoever shall 
confess me before men^ htm will I confess also hefore my Father 
which is in Heaven, and I believe that no earthly creature 
shall be saved, whom the Redeemer and Sayiour of the 
world shall before his father deny. This the Lord grant 
that it may be so graffed, established and fixed in my heart, 
that neither things present nor to come, high nor Iow, 
life nor death, be able to remove me thence. It is a 
goodly wish that you wish me deeply to consider things per- 
taioing unto God's glory : but if you had wished also that 
neither fear of death, nor hope of worldly prosperity should let 
me to maintain God's word and his truth, which is his glory 
and his true honour, it would have liked me welL You 
desire me for God's sake to remember myself. Indeed, sir, 
now it is time so to do, for so far as I can perceive, it standeth 
me upon no less danger, than of the loss both of body and 
soul, and I trow then it is time for a man to awake, if any 
thing will awake him. He that will not fear Him that 
threateneth to cast both body and soul into everlasting fire, 
whom will he fear? With this fear, O Lord, fasten thou 
together our frail flesh, that we never swerye from thy laws. 

You say you hare madę much suit for me. Sir, God grant 
that in sueing for my worldly delirerance, you impaired and 
hmdered not the furtherance of God's word and his truth. 
You have known me long indeed, in the which time it hath 
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chanced me (as you say) to mislike some things. It is tnie, I 
grant : for sudden change without substantial and necessary 
cause, and the heady setting forth of extremities, I did neyer 
love. Confession unto the minister whicb is able to instruct, 
correct, comfort, and inform the weak, wounded, aiid 
ignorant conscience, in deed I ever thought might do much 
good in Chrisfs congregation, and so I assure you I think 
even at this day. My doctrine and my preaching, you say 
you have heard often, and after your judgment have 
thought it godly, saving only for the Sacrament, which 
thing, although it was of me reverently handled, and a 
great deal better than of the rest (as you say) yet in the 
margent you write warily, and in this world wisely : and yet 
methought all sounded not well. Sir, but that I see so many 
changes in this world and so much alteration, else at this 
your saying I would not a httle marvel. I have taken you 
for my friend, and a man whom I fancied for plainness and 
faithfuhiess as much (I assure you) as for your leaming : and 
have you kept this so close in your heart from one unto this 
day ? Sir, I consider morę things than me, and will not say 
all that I think. But what need you to care what I think, for 
anything that I shall be able to do unto you, either good or 
harm ? You give me good lessons to stand in nothing against 
my leaming and to beware of vainglory. Truły sir, I herein 
like your counsel very well, and by God's grace I intend to 
foUow it unto my live's eod. 

To write unto those whom you name, I cannot see what it 
will avail me. For this I would have you know, that I 
esteem nothing available for me, which also will not further 
the glory of God. And now, because I perceive you have an 
entire zeal and desire of my deliverance out of this captivity 
and worldly misery, if I should not bear you a good heart in 
God again, methink I were to blame. Sir, how nigh the day 
of my dissolution and departure out of this world is at hand, 
I can not tell : the Lord's will be fulfilled how soon soever it 
shall come. I know the Lord's words must be verified on 
me, that I shall appear before the incorrupt Judge, and be 
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countable to him of all my former life. And although the 

hope of his mercy is my sheet-anchor of etemal salvation, 

yet am I persuaded, that whosoerer wittingly neglecteth and 

regardeth not to elear his conscience, he cannot have peace 

with God, nor a lively faith in his mercy. Conscience there- 

fore moveth me, considering you were one of my family and 

one of my household, of whom then I think I had a special 

cure, and of all them which were within my house, which 

indeed ought to have been an example of godliness to all the 

rest of my cure, not only of good life, but also in promoting 

of God's word to the uttermost of their power : but (alas) 

now when the trial doth separate the chaff from the corn, how 

smali a deal it is, God knoweth, which the wind doth not 

blow away : this conscience, I say, doth move me to fear lest 

the l^htness of my family shall be laid to my charge for lack of 

morę eamest and diligent instruction which should have been 

done. But blessed be God which hath given me grace to see 

this my default and to lament it from the bottom of my heart 

before my departing hence. This conscience doth move me 

also now to reąuire both you and my friend Doctor Harvey, 

to remember your promises madę to me in times past, of the 

porę setting forth and preaching of God's word and his truth. 

These promises, although you shall not need to fear to be 

charged with them of me hereafter before the world, yet look 

for nonę other (I exhort you as my friends) but to be charged 

with them at God's hand. This conscience and the love 

tbat I bear unto you biddeth me now say unto you both 

in God's name, fear God and love not the world : for God 

is able to cast both body and soul into hell-fire, when his 

wrath shall suddenly be kindled, blessed are all they that put 

their trust in him. And the saying of St John is tnie : All 

that is in the warldy as the lust of theflesh^ the lust of the t^es 

and thepride of lifty is not ofthefather, buł of the world^ and 

the world passełh away and the lust łhereof but he that doeth 

the will of God abideth forever, If this gift of grace, which 

undoubtedly is necessarily required unto etemal. salvation, 

were truły and unfeignedly graiofed, and firmly stablished in 
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meii's hearts, they would not be so light, so suddenly to 
shrink from the maintenance and confession of the truth, as 
is now, alas, seen so manifestly of so many in these days. But 
here, peradventure, you would know of me what is the truth. 
Sir, God's word is the truth, as I, John saith, and that even 
the same that was heretofore. For albeit man doth vary and 
change as the moon, yet God's word is stable and abidetli one 
for evermore : and of Christ it is truły said, Christ yesterday 
and to-day, the same is also forever. 

When I was in office, all that were esteemed leamed in 
God's word, agreed this to be a truth in God's word written, 
that the common prayer of the Church should be had in the 
common tongue. You know I have conferred with many, 
and I ensure you I never found man (so far as I do remember) 
neither old nor new, Gospeller nor Papist, of what judgment 
soever he was, in this thing to be of a contrary opinion. If 
then it were a truth of God's word, think you that the altera- 
tion of the world can make it an untruth ? If it cannot, why 
then do so many men shrink from the confession and mainte- 
nance of this truth receivcd once of us all. For what else is 
it, I pray you, else to confess or deny Christ in this world, 
but to maintain the truth taught in God's word, or from any 
worldly respect to shrink from the same? This one thing 
have I brought for an example : other things be in like case, 
which now particularly I need not to rehearse. For he that 
will forsake wittingly, either for fear or gain of the world, any 
one open truth of God^s word, if he be constrained, he will 
assuredly forsake God and all his truth, rather than he wili 
endanger himself to lose or to leave that he loveth better 
indeed than he doth God and the truth of his Word I like 
very well your plain speaking, wherein you say, I must either 
agree or die, and I think that you mean of the bodily death, 
which is common to good and bad. Sir, I know I must die 
whether I agree or no. But what folly were it then to make 
such an agreement by the which I could never escape this 
death which is so common to all, and also incur the guilt of 
death and etemal damnation ? Lord grant that I may utterly 
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abhor and detest this damnable agreement so long as I live. 
And because (I daresay) you wrote of friendships unto me 
this short earnest advertisement, and I thiok yerily wishing 
me to lirę and not to die, therefore bearing you in my heart 
no less love in God than you do me in the world, I say unto 
you in the word of the Lord (and that I say to you I say to 
all my friends and ioyers in God) that if you do not confess 
and maintain to your power and knowledge, that which is 
grounded upon God's word, but will either for fear or gain of 
the world shrink and play the Apostata in deed you shall die 
the death : you know what I mean. And I beseech you all» 
my tnie friends and lovers in God, remember what I say, for 
this may be the last time peradventure that ever I shall write 
unto you. 
From Bocardo in (Mord, the i8 day of Aprill, 1554 



T. DECKER 

The Ph(enix 

A Thanksgiying for all those benefits which we reaf 

BY THE BURIAŁ OF CHRIST 

T^HE grave is fuU of horror, the house of the dead is the 
^ habitation of sadness, for the body recei veth no comfort, 
when it cometh to lodge in this last and farthest Inn. When 
our feet step upon that shore, we are robbed of all our 
honour, stripped out of all our gay attires, spoiled of all our 
gold and silver, forsaken by our friends, fled from by our 
kinsfolkes, yea, abhorred to be looked upon by our own 
children : nothing is left us but a poor mantle of linen to hide 
oor nakedness ; that is the last apparel we must wear, and 
when that is wom out, we must be tumed out of all. 

A dreadfiil thing therefore would it be to dwell in this land 
of everlasting silence and darkness, but that Christ himself 
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hath gone thither before us. How infinitely are we bound to 
him, that (in this battle of death) we are not thrust upon any 
danger, but what he hath gone thorow. How above measure 
doth he love us, to try the ice first, before he sufTer us to 
venture over ? He went into the grave before us, to show 
that we all must follow him. But what riches may we gather 
out of this his sepulchre ? What treasure lieth hid in these 
coffins of the dead ? This elear gain we gather : this profitable 
knowledge we gain, that as Adam was madę of a piece of clay, 
so all the sons of Adam must crumble into dust The 
wombs of our mothers are the first lodgings that we lie in, 
and the womb of the earth is appointed to be the last The 
grave is a butt at which all the arrows of our life are shot : 
and the last arrow of all hits the mark. 

Yet sufTer us, O Lord, not to repine, whether in the 
moming, at noon, or at midnight, that is to say, in our cradk, 
in our youth, or old age, we go to take our long sleep ; but 
let us make this reckoning of oiu: years, that if we can live no 
longer, that is unto us our old age ; for he that liveth so long 
as thou appointest him (though he die in the pride of his 
beautie) dieth an olde man. Sithence then that wormes must 
be our last companions, and that the pillows upon which we 
are to rest forever, are, within, but dead men's skulls, whereof 
should we be proud? Why should we disdain the poorest 
beggar, when the hand that sways a sceptre, and the hand 
that holds a sheep-hook, being found together in the earth 
are both aUke. What madness is it so to pamper the flesh 
with curious meats, and costly wines, when, do what we can> 
we do but fatten it for crawling vermin ? What folly is it, to 
clothe our body in sumptuous attires, when (let them be 
never so goigeous) we shall carry with us but a winding-sheet ? 
Why do we bathe our limbs in sweet waters, and embalm our 
bodies with rich perfumes, when no carrion in the world can 
smell morę noisome than must our carcases ? Blessed there- 
fore be the Sepulchre that held our Saviour's body, sithence 
it is a book wherein we may learn how to contemn this 
foolish love of ourselves. Happy was thy burial (O Jesus) 
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that prepared our way to our last habitation. Thanks be 
rendered unto thee for thy love ; glorie to God thy Father, 
for his compassion towards mankind. So be it. Amen. 



JOHN DONNĘ 

The Peroration of a Sermon on the Natiyity 

TN pace. — This then is truły to depart in peace, by the 
Gospel of peace, to the God of peace. Thy body is my 
prison; and I would be so obedient to the Law as not to 
break prison ; I would not hasten my death by starving, or 
macerating this body : But if this prison be burnt down by 
continual fevers, or blown down with continual vapours, would 
any man be so in love with that ground upon which that 
prison stood, as to desire rather to stay there, than to go 
home ? Our prisons are fallen, our bodies are dead to many 
former uses ; our palate dead in a tastelessness ; our stomach 
dead in an indigestibleness ; our feet dead in a lameness, 
and our invention in a dulness, and our memory in a forget- 
fulness; and yet, as a man that should love the ground, 
where his prison stood, we love this day, that was a body in 
the days of our youth, and but our prison then, when it was 
at best; we abhor the graves of our bodies; and the body, 
which, in the best vigour thereof, was but the grave of the 
soul, we over-love. Pharaoh's Butler, and his Baker went 
both out of prison in a day ; and in both cąses, Joseph, in 
the interpretation of their dreams, calls that (their very 
discharge out of prison) a lifting up of their heads, a kind of 
preferment : Death raises every man alike, so far, as that it 
delivers every man from his prison, from the encumbrances 
of this body : both Baker and Butler were delivered of their 
prison; but they passed into divers states after, one to the 
restitution of his place, the other to an ignominious execution. 
Of thy prison thou shalt be delivered whether thou wilt or no ; 
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thou must die ; Foole, this night thy soul may be taken from 
thee ; and then, what thou shalt be tomorrow, propheq^ upon 
thyself, by that which thou hast done today ; If thou didst 
depart from that Table in peace, thou canst depart from this 
world in peace. And the peace of that Table is, to come to 
it in pace desideriiy with a contented mind, and with an 
enjoying of those temporal blessings which thou hast, with- 
out maceiating thyself, without usurping upon others, without 
murmuring at God; And to be at that Table, in pace 
cogitationumy in the peace of the Church, without the spirit of 
contradiction, or inquisition, without uncharitableness towards 
others, without curiosity in thyself. And then to come from 
that Table inpace damesłicay with a bosom peace, in thine own 
Conscience, in that seal of thy reconciliation, in that 
Sacrament ; that so, riding at that Anchor, and in that calm, 
whether God enlarge thy voyage, by enlarging thy life, or put 
thee into the harbour, by the breath, by the breathlessness of 
Death, either way, East or West, thou mayst depart in peace, 
according to his word, that is, as he shall be pleased to 
manifest his pleasure upon thee. 

Of Man's Body 

Mediłatian, — We attribute but one priyilege and advantage 
toman's body, above othermoving creatures, that he is not, as 
others, grovelling, but of an erect, of an upright form, 
naturally built, and disposed to the contemplation of Heaven. 
Indeed it is a thankful form, and recompenses that soul, 
which gives it, with carrying that soul so many foot higher, 
towards heavea Other creatures look to the earth; and 
even that is no unfit object, no unfit contemplation for Man ; 
for thither he must come ; but because Man is not to stay 
there, as other creatures are, Man, in his natural form, is 
carried to the contemplation of that place, which is his home, 
Heaven. This is Man's prerogative ; but what state hath he 
in this dignity? A fever can fiUip him down, a fever can 
depose him; a fever can bring that head, which yesterday 
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camed a crown of gold, five foot towards a crown of gloiy, 
as Iow as his own foot, today. 

When God came to breathe into Man the breath of life, he 
foimd him fiat upon the ground ; when he comes to withdraw 
that breath from him again, he prepares him to it, by laying 
him fiat upon his bed. Scarce any prison so close, that 
affords not the prisoner two, or three stcps. The Anchorites 
that barqued themselves up in hoUow trees, and immured 
themselves in hollow walls ; that perverse man, that barrelled 
himself in a tub, all could stand or sit, and enjoy somechange 
of posturę. A sick bed is a grave, and all that the patient 
says there, is but a varying of his own epitaph. £very night^s 
bed is a type of the grave : At night we tell our senrants at 
what hour we will rise ; here we cannot tell ourselves, at what 
day, what week, what month. Here the head lies as Iow as 
the foot ; the head of the people as Iow as they, whom those 
feet trod upon : and that hand that signed pardons, is too 
weak to beg his own, if he might have it for lifting up that 
hand: strange fetters to the feet, strange manacles to the 
hands, when the feet and hands are bound so much the 
faster, by how much the cords are slacker ; so much the less 
able to do their Offices, by how much morę the sinews and 
ligaments are the looser. In the grave I may speak through 
the Stones, in the voice of my friend, and in the accents of 
those words, which their love may afford my memory ; here I 
am minę own ghost, and rather affright my beholders, than 
instruct them ; they conceive the worst of me now, and yet 
fear worse ; they give me for dead now, and yet wonder how 
I do, when they wake at midnight, and ask how I do, 
tomorrow. Miserable, and (though common to all) inhuman 
posturę, where I must practise my lying in the grave, by 
lying still, and not practise my resurrection, by rising any 
morę. 

Of Sickness 

Meditałton. — The Heavens are not the less constant 
because they moye continually, because they move eon- 
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tinually one and the same way. The Earth is not the morę 
constant, because it lies still continually, because continuaJly 
it changes, and melts in all the parts thereof. Man, who is 
the noblest part of the Earth, melts so away, as if he were a 
statuę, not of earth, but of snów. We see his own envy melts 
him, he grows lean with that ; he will say, another's beauty 
melts him ; but he feels that a fever doth not melt him like 
snów, but pour him out like lead, like iron, like brass melted 
in a furnace : It doth not only melt him, but calcine him, 
reduce him to atoms, and to ashes ; not to water, but to limę. 
And how quickly ? Sooner than thou canst receive an answer, 
sooner than thou canst conceive the question ; Earth is the 
centrę of my body, Heaven is the centrę of my soul ; these 
two are the natural places of these two ; but those go not to 
these two, in an equal place: my body falls down without 
pushing, my soul does not go up without puUing : Ascension 
is my souPs pace and measure, but precipitation my body's 
and even Angels whose home is Heaven, and who are winged 
too, yet had a ladder to go to Heaven by steps. The sun 
who goes so many miles in a minutę, the stars of the firma- 
ment, which go so very many morę, go not so fast as my 
body to the earth. In the same instant that I feel the first 
attempt of the disease, I feel the victory ; In the twinkling 
of an eye, I can scarce see ; instantly the taste is insipid, 
and fatuous; instantly the appetite is duli and desireless; 
instantly the knees are sinking and strengthless ; and in an 
instant, sleep, which is the picture, the copy of death, is 
taken away, that the original, Death itself, may succeed, and 
that so I might have death to the life. It was part of Adam's 
punishment, In the sweat of thy brows thou shalt eat thy 
bread: it is multiplied to me, I have eamed bread in the 
sweat of my brows, in the labour of my calling, and I have 
it ; and I sweat again, and again, from the brow to the sole 
of the foot, but I eat no bread, I taste no sustenance: 
miserable distribution of mankind, where one half lacks meat, 
and the other stomach. 
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Deyotions upon Emergent Occasions 

I. Mediiation. — ^Yańable, and therefore miserable condition 

of Man : this minutę I was well, and am ill, this minutę. I 

am surprized with a sudden change, and alteration to worse. 

and can impute it to no cause, nor cali it by any name. We 

study Healdi, and we deliberate upon our meats and drink 

and air and exercises, and we hew, and we polish every stone, 

that goes to that building; and so our Health is a long and 

a regular work. But in a minutę a cannon batters all, over< 

throws all, demolishes all ; a Sickness unpre^ented for all our 

diligence, unsuspected for all our curiosity ; nay, undesenred, 

if we consider only disorder, summons us, seizes us, pp^sesses 

us, destroys us in an instant. O miserable condition of Man, 

which was not imprinted by God, who as he is immortal 

himself, had put a coal, a beam of Immortality into us, which 

we might have blown into a flame, but blew it out, by our 

first sin; we beggared ourselves by hearkening after false 

riches, and infatuated ourselves by hearkening after false 

knowledge. So that now, we do not only die, but die upon 

the rack, die by the torment of sickness ; nor that only, but 

are pre-afilicted, super-afflicted with these jealousies and 

suspicions, and apprehensions of Sickness, before we can cali 

it a Sickness ; we are not surę we are ill ; one hand asks the 

other by the pulse, and our eye asks our own urine, how we 

do. O multiplied misery ! we die, and cannot enjoy death, 

because we die in this torment of sickness ; we are tormented 

with sickness, and cannot stay till the torment come, but 

pre-apprehensions and presages, prophesy those torments, 

which induce that death before either come : and our dissolu- 

tion is conceived in these first changes, ąuickened in the 

sickness it self, and borne in death, which bears datę from 

these first changes. Is this the honour which Man hath by 

being a little world, that he hath these earthąuakes in himself, 

sudden shakings, these lightnings, sudden flashes; these 

thunders, sudden noises ; these eclipses, sudden obfuscations, 

and darkenings of his senses ; these blazing stars, sudden fiery 
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exhalations ; these rivers of blood, sudden red waters ? Is 
he a world to himself only therefore, that he hath enough in 
himself, not only to destroy, and execute himself, but to 
presage that execution upon himself; to assist the sickness, 
to antedate the sickness, to make the sickness the morę 
rremediable, by sad apprehensions, and as if he would make 
a fire the morę yehement, by sprinkling water upon the coals, 
so to wrap a hot fever in cold melancholy, lest the fever 
alone should not destroy fast enough, without this contribu- 
tion nor perfect the work (which is destniction) except we 
joined an artificial sickness, of our own melancholy, to our 
natural, our unnatural fever. O perplexed discomposition, 
O riddling distemper, O miserable condition of man. 

Soul's Sickness 

I. Expostulation, — If I were but merę dust and ashes, I 
might speak unto the Lord, for the Lord's hand madę me of 
this dust, and the Lord's hand shall recollect these ashes ; the 
Lord's hand was the wheel, upon which this vessell of clay 
was framed, and the Lord's hand is the urn, in which these 
ashes shall be preserved. I am the dust and the ashes of 
the Tempie of the Holy Ghost; and what marble is so 
precious ? But I am morę than dust and ashes ; I am my 
best part, I am my soul. And being so, the breath of God, 
I may breath back these pious expostulations to my God. 
My God, my God, why is not my soul as sensible as my 
body ? Why hath not my soul these apprehensions, these 
presages, these changes, those antidates, those jealousies, 
those suspicions of a sin, as well as my body of a sickness ? 
Why is there not always a pulse in my soul, to beat at the 
approach of a temptation to sin ? Why are there not always 
waters in minę eyes, to testify my spiritual sickness ? I stand 
in the way of temptations, (naturally, necessarily, all men do 
so : for there is a snake in every path, temptations in every 
Yocation) but I go, I run, I fly into the ways of temptation, 
which I might shun ; nay, I break into houses, where the 
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plague is ; I press into places of temptation, and tempt the 
Deyil himself, and solicit and importune them, who had 
rather be left unsolicited by me. I fali sick of sin, and am 
btiried and bedrid, buńed and putrified in the practice of sin, 
and all this while have no presage, no pulse, no sense of my 
sickness; O heighth, O depth of misery, where the first 
Symptom of the sickness is Heli, and where I never see the 
fever of lust, of envy, of ambition, by any other light, than 
the darkness and horror of Heli itself ; and where the first 
Messenger that speaks to me doth not say, Thou maysł die, 
no, nor Thou must diCy but Thou arł dead: and where the 
first notice, that my soul hath of her sickness, is irrecover- 
ableness, irremediablcness : but, O my God^ Job did not 
charge thet foolishly^ in his temporall affiictions, nor may I in 
my spiritual. Thou hast imprinted a pulse in our soul, but 
we do not examine it ; a voice in our conscience, but we do 
not hearken unto it. We talk it out, we jest it out, we drink 
it out, we sleep it out ; and when we wake, we do not say 
with Jacob, Surely the Lord is in this płace- and I knew tt 
not: but though we might know it, we do not, we will not. 
But will God pretend to make out a watch, and leave out the 
spring ? to make so many yarious wheels in the faculties of 
the soul, and in the organs of the body, and leave out Grace, 
that sbould move them ? or will God make a spring, and not 
wind it up ? Infiise his first grace^ and not second it with 
morę, without which, we can no morę use his first grace, 
when we have it, than we could dispose ourselves by Naturę 
to have it? But, alas, that is not our case; we are all 
prodigal sons, and not disinherited ; we have received our 
portion, and misspent it, not bin denied it. We are God's 
tenants here, and yet here, he, our Landlord pays us Rents ; 
not yearly, nor ąuarterly, but hourly and ąuarterly; every 
minutę he renews his mercy, but we will not understand, lest 
that we should be conyerted, and he should heal us. 
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Fragment 



Alas, OUT greatness is Hydroptick, not solid : we are not 
firm but pttfied, and swollen; we are the lighter and the 
lesser for such greatness. Alcibiades bragged how he could 
walk in his own ground ; all this was his, and no man a foot 
within him ; and Socrates gave him a little map of the world, 
and bid him show him his territory there ; and there an ant 
would have overstrid it. Let no smallness retard thee : if 
thou beest not a Cedar to help towards a palące, if thou beest 
not Amber, Bezoar, nor liquid gold, to restore Princes; yet 
thou art a shrub to shelter a lamb, or to feed a bird, or thou 
art a plantane to ease a child's smart ; or a grass to cure a 
sick dog. Love an asker better than a giver : which was 
good Agapetus' counsel to Justinian: Yea, rather, prevent 
the asking ; and do not so much join and concur with misery, 
as to suffer it to go to that strength, that it shall make thy 
brother ask, and put him to the danger of a denial. 



T. FULLER 

Deceiv'd, not hurt 

TTEARING a Passing-bell, I prayed that the sick man 
^ ^ might have, through Christ, a safe voyage to his long 
home. Afterwards I understood that the party was dead some 
hours before ; and it seems, in some places of London the toll- 
ing of the beli is but a preface of course to the ringing it out. 
Bells better silent than thus telling lies. What is this but 
giving a false alarum to men's devotions, to make them to be 
ready armed with their prayers for the assistance of such, who 
haTe already fought the good fight, yea and gotten the eon- 
quest ? Not to say that men's charity herein may be suspected 
of superstition in praying for the dead. However, my heart 
thus poured out was not spilt on the ground. Thy prayers 
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too late to do him good, came soon enough to speak my good 
will. What I freely tendered, God fairly took, according 
to the integrity of my intention. The party, I hope, is in 
Abiaham's, and my prayers, I am surę, are retumed into my 
own bosom. 

Not full, nor fasting 

Livmg in a country yillage where a burial was a rarity, I 
neyer thought of death, it was so seldom presented unto me. 
Corning to London where there is plenty of funerals, (so that 
coffins crowd one another, and corpses in the grave jostle for 
elbow room) I slight and neglect death because grown an 
object so constant and common. How foul is my stomach 
to tum all food into bad humours. Funerals neither few nor 
freąuent, work efifectually upon me. London is a library of 
mortality. Volumes of all sorts and sizes, rich, poor, infants, 
children, youth, men, old men daily die ; I see there is morę 
reąuired to make a good scholar than only the having of many 
books. Lord, be Thou my schoolmaster, and teach me to 
number my days that I may apply my heart unto wisdom. 



SIR T. BROWNE 

Christian Morałs 

V. TD£ chańtable before wealth make thee covetous, and 
^ love not the glory of the mite. If riches increase, let 
thy mind hołd pace with them ; and think it not enough to be 
liberał, but munificent. Though a cup of cold water from 
some hand may not be without its reward, yet stick not thou for 
winę and oil for the wounds of the distressed ; and treat the 
poor, as .OUT Saviour did the multitude, to the reliąues of 
some baskets. DiiFuse thy beneficence early, and while thy 
treasures cali thee master ; there may be an Atropos of thy 
fortones before that of thy life, and thy wealth cut off before 
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that hour, when all men shall be poor: for the justice of 
death looks eąually upon the dead, and Charon expects no 
morę from Alexander than from Irus. 

VI. Give not only unto seven, but also unto eight, that is, 
unto morę than many. Though to give imto every one that 
asketh may seem severe advice, yet give thou also before 
asking, where want is silently clamorous, and men's necessities, 
not their tongues, do loudly cali for thy merdes. For though 
sometimes necessitousness be dumb, or misery speak not out, 
yet tnie charity is sagacious, and will find out hints for 
beneficence. Acquaint thyself with the physiognomy of want, 
and let the dead colours and first lines of necessity suffice to 
tell thee there is an object for thy bounty. Spare not where 
thou canst not easily be prodigal, and fear not to be undone 
by mercy ; for sińce he who hath pity on the poor lendeth 
unto the Almighty rewarder, who observes no Ides, but every 
day for His payments, charity becomes pious usury, Christian 
liberality the most thriving industry ; and what we adventure 
in a cockboat may return in a carrack unto us. He who thus 
casts his bread upon the water shall surely find it again ; for 
though it falleth to the bottom, it sinks but like the axe of the 
prophet, to rise again unto him. 

IX. Persons lightly dipt, not grained in generous honesty, 
are but pale in goodness, and faint hued in integrity. But 
be thou what thou yirtuously art, and let not the ocean wash 
away thy tincture. Stand magnetically upon that axis when 
prudent simplicity hath fixt there ; and let no attraction invert 
the poles of thy honesty. That vice may be uneasy and even 
monstrous unto thee, let iterated good acts and long-confirmed 
habits make virtue almost natural, or a second naturę in thee. 
Since virtuous superstructions havecommonly generous founda- 
tions, dive into thy inclinations, and early discover what naturę 
bids thee to be or tells thee thou mayest be. They who thus 
timely descend into themselves, and cultivate the good seeds 
which naturę hath set in them, prove not shrubs but cedars in 
their generation. And to be in the form of the best of the bad, 
or the worst of the good, will be no satisfaction untó them. 
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XXXVI. The heroical vein of mankind runs much in the 
soldiery, and courageous part of the world ; and in that form 
we oftenest find men above men. History is fuli of the 
gallantry of that tribe ; and when we read their notable acts, 
we easOy find what a difference there is between a life in 
Plutarch and in Laertius. Where true fortitude dwells, loyalty, 
bounty, friendship and fidelity may be found. A man may 
confide in persons constituted for noble ends, who dare do 
and suffer, and who have a hand to burn for their country 
and their friend. Smali and creeping things are the produce 
of petty souls. He is like to be mistaken, who makes choice 
of a covetous man for a friend, or relieth upon the reed of 
narrow and poltroon friendship. Pitiful things are only 
to be found in the cottages of such breasts; but bright 
thoughts, elear deeds, constancy, fidelity, bounty, and gene- 
rous honesty, are the gems of noble minds; wherein, to 
derogate from nonę, the true heroic English gentleman hath 
no peer. 

3. VII. Burden not the back of Aries, Leo, or Taurus, with 
thy faults ; nor make Saturn, Mars, or Venus, guilty of thy 
follies. Think not to fasten thy imperfections on the stars, and 
so despairingly conceive thyself under a fatality of being evil. 
Calculate thyself within ; seek not thyself in the moon, but in 
thine own orb or microcosmical circumference. Let celestial 
aspects admonish and advertise, not conclude and determine 
thy ways. For sińce good and bad stars moralize not our 
actions, and neither excuse or commend, acquit or condemn our 
good or bad deeds at the present or last bar ; sińce some are 
astrologically well disposed, who are morally highly vicious; not 
celestial figures, but yirtuous schemes, must dominate and state 
our actions. If we rightly understood the names whereby God 
calleth the stars ; if we knew His name for the dog-star, or 
by what appellation Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn obey his will ; 
it might be a welcome accession unto astrology, which speaks 
great things, and is fain to make use of appellations from 
Greek and barbarick systems. Whatever influences, impul- 
sions or inclinations there be from the lights above, it were 
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a piece of wisdom to make one of those wise men who over- 
rule their stars, and with their own militia contend with the 
host of heaven. Unto which attempt there want not auxiliaries 
from the whole strength of morality, supplies from Christian 
ethics, influences also and illuminations from above, mora 
powerful than the lights of heaven. 

3. IX. Since men live by examples, and will be imitating 
something, order thy imitation to thy improvement, not thy 
ruin. Look not for roses in Attalus his garden, or wholesome 
flowers in a venomous plantation. And sińce there is scarce 
any one bad, but some others are the worse for him ; tempt 
not contagion by proximity, and hazard not thyself in the 
shadow of comiption. He who hath not early suffered this 
shipwreck, and in his younger days escaped this Chaiybdis, 
may make a happy voyage, and not come in with black sails 
into the port. Self-conversation, or to be alone, is better than 
such consortion. Some school-men tell us, that he is properly 
alone, with whom in the same place there is no other of the 
same species. Nebuchadnezzar was alone, though among the 
beasts of the field ; and a wise man may be tolerably said to 
be alone, though with a rabble of people little better than 
beasts about him. Unthinking heads, who have not leamed 
to be alone, are in a prison to themselves, if they be not also 
with others : whereas on the contrary, they whose thoughts 
are in a fair, and hurry within, are sometimes fain to retire 
into company, to be out of the crowd of themselves. He 
who must needs have company, must needs have sometimes 
bad company. Be able to be alone. Lose not the advantage 
of solitude, and*the society of thyself ; nor be only content, but 
delight to be alone and single with Omnipresency. He who 
is thus prepared, the day is not uneasy nor the night black 
unto him. Darkness may bound his eyes, not his imagination. 
In his bed he may lie, like Pompey and his sons, in all quarters 
of the earth ; may speculate the unirerse, and enjoy the whole 
world in the hermitage of himself. Thus the old ascetick 
Christians found a paradise in a desert, and with little eon- 
Terse on earth held a conversation in heaven ; thus they 
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astronomized in caves, and, though they beheld not the stars, 
had the glory of heaven before them. 



W. CHILUNGWORTH 

The Danger 

TITHAT will become of me and you, belored fathers and 
^ ^ brethren of the clergy ? We to whom God hath en- 
trusted the exercise and managing of three or four of his 
glorious attributes ; for to us is committed the Gospel of Christ, 
which is the wisdom of God hidden from the world. And to 
us is committed the Gospel of Christ, which is the power of 
God to salyation, and which worketh mightily in them which 
believe, even according to the mighty working whereby he 
raised Christ from the dead. And to us is committed the 
Gospel of Christ, even the dispensation of the riches of his 
glorious mercy and compassions. 

What then will become of us, if we, notwithstanding these 
great engagements, these inestimable prerogatives, shall tum 
this wisdom of God into foolishness, by exalting and defying 
our own camal wisdom ; if we shall weaken and make void 
this almighty power, by the yiolent opposition of our sinful 
lusts and affections; finally, if we shall be too sparing and 
niggardly in the dispensing of these his mercies ; if we shall 
render his goodness suspected to oiur hearers, as if those 
frequent and plentiful offers of pity and compassion, were 
only empty historical expressions, and not professions of a 
mind heartily and sincerely inclined unto us. 

I will tell you what will become of us j and I shall the better 
do it, by telling you first, what an excessive weight of glory 
we especially shall lose by it: They that be wise, saith 
Daniel, shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and 
they that tum many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever. Not as those vulgar ordinary stars, that have light 
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enough only to make them visible ; but like those morę noble 
lights, which are able to cast a shadow through the whole 
creation, even like the sun in his fuli strength. And the 
preferment we are likely to gain, is very ansWerable to our 
loss, we shall be glorious shining firebrands, of the first 
magnitude, in whose fearful horrible destruction, God will 
show what he is able to do. 



JOHN HALES 

Of Duels 

n^O die is not a private action to be uqdertaken at our own, 
-^ or at any other priyate man's pleasure and discretion : 
for, as we are not bom unto ourselves alone, but for the seryice 
of God, and the commonwealth in which we live ; so no man 
dies to himself alone, but with the damage and loss of that 
church or commonwealth of which he is a member : where- 
fore it is not lef t to any priyate man's power to dispose of any 
man's life^ no, not to our own, only God and the magistrate 
may dispose of this. As soldiers in the camp must keep 
their standing, neither may they moye or alter, but by direc 
tion from the captain ; so is it with us all : our life is a war- 
farę, and eyery man in the world hath his station and place, 
from whence he may not move at his own, or at another 
man's pleasure, but only at the direction and appointment of 
God, his generał, or of the magistrates, which are as captains 
and lieutenants under him. Then our lawful times of death 
are either when our day is come, or to fali in battle, or for 
misdemeanour to be cut off by the public band of justice, 
"that the public might profit by the death of those, who, 
while liying, would not be useful." He which otherwise dies, 
comes by surreption and stealth, and not warrantably, unto 
his end. — A Sermon preached at the Hague, 
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The Danger of receiying our Good Things in this 

Life 

Now, beloyed, yet to see this morę plainly, what is the main 
end of our life? What is it, at which, with so much pain and 
labour, we striye to arrive ? It is, or should be nothing else 
but yirtue and happiness : now these are alike purchasable in 
all estates, poverty, disease, distress, contumely, contempt; 
these are as well the object of yirtue as wealth, liberty, 
honour, reputation, and the rest of that forespoken rank : 
happiness therefore may as well dwell with the poor, miserable 
and distressed persons, as with persons of better f(Ktune, 
sińce it is confessed by all, that happiness is nothing else but 
a leading of our life according to yirtue. As great art may 
be exprest in the cutting of a flint, as in the cutting of a 
diamond, and so the workman do well express his skill, no 
man will blame him for the baseness of the matter, or think 
the worse of his work. Beloved, some man hath a diamond, 
a fair and glittering fortunę ; let him bestow the same skill and 
care in polishing and cutting of the latter, as he would or 
could haye done on the former, and be confident it will be 
as highly yalued (if not morę highly rewarded) by God, who 
is no respecter of persons, but "accepteth eyery man according 
to that he hath, and not according to that he hath not." 



JEREMY TAYLOR 

HOLY LlYING 

T OOK upon pleasures not upon that side that is next the sun, 
-■— ^ or where they look beauteously ; that is, as they come 
towards you to be enjoyed ; for then they paint, and smile, 
and dress themselyes up in tinsel and glass, gems and counter- 
feit imagery : but when thou hast rifled and decomposed them 
with enjoying thcir false beauties, and that they begin to go 
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off, then behold them in their nakedness and weariness. 
See what a sigh and sorrow, what naked unhandsome propor- 
tions and a filthy carcase they discover : and the next time 
they counterfeit, remember what youhavealready discovered, 
and be no morę abused, and I have known some wise persons 
have advised to cure the passions and longings of their 
children by letting them taste of ererything they passionately 
fimcied ; for they should be surę to find less in it than they 
looked for, and the impatience of their being denied would 
be loosened and madę slack : and when our wishings are no 
bigger than the thing deseryes, and our usages of them 
according to our needs, (which may be obtained by tiying 
what they are, and what good they can do us), we shall find 
in all pleasures so little entertainment, that the vanity of the 
possession will soon reprove the yiolence of the appetite. 
And if this permission be in innocent instances it may be of 
good use : But Solomon tried it in all things, taking his fili 
of all pleasures, and soon grew weary of them all. The same 
thing we may do by reason, which we do by experience; if 
either we will look upon pleasures as we are surę they look 
when they go off, after their enjoyment ; or if we will credit 
the experience of those men who have tasted them and loathed 
them. 

Often consider and contemplate the joys of Heaven ; that, 
when they have filled thy desires which are the evils of the 
soul, thou mayest steer only thither, and never morę look 
back to Sodom. And when thy soul dwells above and looks 
down upon the pleasures of the world, they seem like things 
of distance, little and contemptible, and men running after 
the satisfaction of their sottish appetites seem foolish as 
fishes, thousands of them running after a rotten worm that 
covers a deadly hook ; or, at the best, but like children with 
great noise pursuing a bubble rising from a walnut shell, 
which ends sooner than the noise. 

To this, the example of Christ and His Apostles, of Moses^ 
and all the wise men of all ages of the world, will much help ; 
who, understanding how to distinguish good from evil, did 
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choose a sad and mdancholy way to felicity, rather than the 
broad, pleasant, and easy path of foUy and misery. 

On Death 

The autumn with its fruits provides disorders for us, and 
the winter's cold tums them into sharp diseases, and the 
spring brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the summer 
gives green turf and brambles to bind upon our graves. 

The wild fellow in Petronius that escaped upon a broken 
table from the furies of a shipwreck, as he was sunning him- 
self upon the rocky shore, espied a man roUed upon his 
floating bed of waves, ballasted with sand in the folds of his 
garment, and carried by his civil enemy the sea towards the 
shore to find a grave: and it cast him into some sad 
thoughts : that peradventure this man's wife in some part of 
the continent, safe and warm, looks next month for the good 
man's return ; or it may be his son knows nothing of the 
tempest ; or his father thinks of that affectionate kiss which 
still is warm upon the good old man's cheek ever sińce he 
took a kind farewell, and how he weeps with joy to think 
how blessed he shall be when his beloved boy returns into 
the circle of his father's arms. These are the thoughts of 
mortals, this the end and sum of all their designs : a dark 
night and an ill guide, a boisterous sea and a broken cable, an 
hard rock and a rough wind dashed in pieces the fortunę of 
a whole family, and they that shall weep loudest for the 
accident are not yet entered into the storm, and yet have 
suffered shipwreck. Then looking upon the carcass, he 
knew it, and found it to be the master of the ship, who the 
day before cast up the accounts of his patrimony and his trade, 
and named the day when he thought to be at home. See 
how the man swims who was so angry two days sińce ; his 
passions are becalmed with the storm, his accounts cast up, 
his cares at an end, his voyage done, and his gains are* the 
strange events of death. 

It is a mighty change that is madę by the death of every 
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person, and it is visible to us who are alive. Reckon but 
from the sprightfulness of youth and the fair cheeks and the 
fuli eyes of childhood, from the vigorousness and strong 
flexure of the joints of five and twenty, to the hollowness and 
dead paleness, to the loathsomeness and horror of a three 
days burial, and we shall perceive the distance to be very 
great and very strange. But so I have seen a rosę newly 
springing from the clefts of its hood, and at first it was fair as 
the morning, and fuli with the dew of heaven, as a lamb's 
fleece : but when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin 
modesty, and dismantled its too youthful and unripe retire- 
ments, it began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness 
and the symptoms of a siekły age; it bowed the head, and broke 
its stalk ; and at night having lost some of its leaves and all 
its beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and outworn faces. 

When the sentence of death is decreed, and begins to be 
put in execution, it is sorrow enough to see or feel respectiyely 
the sad accents of the agony and last contentions of the soul, 
and the reluctances and unwillingnesses of the body : the 
forehead washed with a new and stranger baptism, besmeared 
with a cold sweat, tenacious and clammy, apt to make it 
<:leave to the roof of his coffin ; the nose cold and undisceming, 
not pleased with perfumes, nor suffering yiolence with a cloud 
of unwholesome smoke ; the eyes dim as a sullied mirror, or 
the face of Heaven when God shews his anger in a prodigious 
storm; the feet cold, the hands stiff; the physicians despair- 
ing, our friends weeping, the room dressed with darkness and 
sorrow ; and the exterior parts betraying what the yiolences 
which the soul and spirit sufTer. 

Then calamity is great, and sorrow rules in all the capacities 
of man ; then the mourners weep, because it is civil, or be- 
cause they need thee, or because they fear : but who suffers 
for thee with a compassion sharp as is thy pain ? Then the 
noise is like the faint echo of a distant valley, and few hear, 
and they will not regard thee, who seemest like a person void 
of understanding, and of a departing interest. 
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T. TRAHERNE 

Christian Ethicks 

f\P Goodness.^—To shew that there is such a Goodness as that 
^^ which infinitely delights in pouring out its glory upon all 
creatures, the Sun was madę : which continues night and day 
pouring out its streams of light and heat upon all ages, yet is 
as glorious this day as it was the first moment of its creation. 
To shew this, the stars were madę, that shine in their watches 
and glitter in their motions only to serve us. The moon was 
madę to shew this goodness, which runs her race for ever to 
senre us. The Earth was madę to support us, springs and 
fiyers expend their streams to revive us. Fruits and flowers 
and herbs and trees delight us. All corruptible things waste 
and consume away, that they may sacrifice their essence to 
our benefit. For if they were madę stiif and unalterable they 
could not feed us, nor communicate their essence and 
perfection to us. The emanations and effusions of minerals 
are unknown, but that of spices and odours is well understood. 
And if these by disbursing their proper sweetness, become 
morę sweet and enlarge themselves, if they are madę 
bright and fair for our sake, if they enjoy any light and 
pleasure in their service, as the sun and stars do, as herbs 
and flowers do, as beasts and birds and flshes do ; the good- 
ness of the creator is abundantly morę elear and apparent 
herein, for in all those creatures that perfect themseWes by 
the seryice which they do, the service itself is a sufficient 
recompense: while those upon which we feed, being morę 
corruptible, are exalted in their beings, by being tumed into 
ours. And the trade of bees, in the hdney they make for us, 
and the warmth of sheep, in the fleeces they bear for us, the 
comfort of birds in the feathers they wear, and the nests they 
build for us, and the pleasures of beasts, in the oflispring 
they beget and bring up for us, these things show that God in 
good to all, and that his mercy is over all his Works. And if 
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any perish in our senrice, the bloody characters of his love 
and goodness are the morę stupendous. AU Naturę is 
sacrificed to our welfare, and all that we have fy pure Naiure 
to do (till Sin mars all) is to admire and enjoy that goodness, 
to the delight of which we sacrifice ourselves in our own 
complacency. And in real truth, if it be a great wonder 
that any goodness should be thus infinite, the goodness of all 
other things without that goodness, is a far greater. If it be 
wonderful, admire and adore it. 

The sun is a glorious creature, and its beams extend to the 
utmost stars, by shining on them it clothes them with light, 
and by its rays exciteth all their influences. It enlightens 
the eyes of all the creatures : it shineth on forty Kingdoms at 
the same dme, on seas and continents in a generał manner : 
yet so particularly regardeth all, that every mote in the air, 
every grain of dust, every sand, every spire of grass, is whoUy 
illuminated thereby, as if it did entirely shine upon that 
alone. Nor does it only illuminate all these objects in an 
idle manner, its beams are operative, enter in, fili the pores 
of things with spirits, and impregnate them with powers, 
cause all their emanations, odours, virtues and operations; 
springs, riyers, minerals and vegetables are all perfected by 
the sun, all the motion^ life and sense of birds^ beasts and 
fishes dependeth on the same. Yet the sun is but a little 
spark, among all the creatures that are madę for the soul; 
the soul being the most high and noble of all, is capable of 
far higher perfections, far morę fuli of life and vigour in its 
uses. The sphere of its activity is illimited, its energy is 
endless upon all its objects. It can exceed the heavens in its 
operations, and run out into infinite spaces. Such is the 
extent of knowledge, that it seemeth to be the light of all 
eternity. All objects are equally near to the splendour of its 
beams: As innumerable millions may be conceived in its 
light, with a ready capacity for mDlions morę; so can it 
penetrate all abysses, reach to the centrę of all naturę, 
conyerse with all beings, visible and inyisible, corporeal and 
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spiritual, temporal and eternal, created and increated, finite 
and infinite, substantial and accidental, actual and possible, 
imaginary and real, all the mysteries of bliss and misery, all 
the secrets of heaven and heli are objects of the soul's capacity 
herc, and shall be actually seen and known hereafter. 

Perfect life is the fuli exertion of perfect power. It implies 
two things, pcrfection of vigour, and perfection of intelligence, 
an activity of life, reaching through all immensity, to all 
objects whatsoever; and a freedom from all dulness in 
apprehending : an exquisite tenderaess of perception in feeling 
the least object, and a sphere of actimty that runs parallel 
with the omnipresence of the Godhead. For if any soul 
lives so imperfectly, as to see and know but some objects, or 
to love them remissly, and less than they deserve, its life is 
imperfect, because either it is remiss, or, if never so feryent, 
confined. 

It is impossible to conceive, how great a change a slight 
action may produce. It is but pressing the wiek a little with 
one's finger, and a Lamp is extinguished, and darkness 
immediately madę to overspread the room. The glory and 
splendour of the whole world would vanish upon the extinction 
of the sun : and one instant's cessation from the emission of 
its beams, would be its extinction. A soul is a morę glorious 
thing than the sun : the sphere of its actiyity is far greater, 
and its light morę predous. All the world may be fiUed with 
the splendour of its beams ; Eternity itself was prepared for 
it. Werę there but one soul, to see and enjoy all the 
creatures, upon the suspension of its light all the creation 
would be rendered vain. Light itself is but darkness without 
the understanding. 
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H. YAUGHAN 
All is Vanity 

W HAT is becoroe now of these great merchants of the 
earth, and where is the fruit of all their labours under 
the sun ? Why, truły they are taken out of the way as all others 
and they are cut ofT as the tops of the ears of corn. Their 
dwelling is in the dust, and as for their place here, it lies waste, 
and is not known. Nettles and brambłes come up in it, and 
the owi and the raven dwell in it. But if you will yisit them 
at their long homes, and knock at those desolate doors, you 
shall find some remains of them, a heap of loathsomeness 
and corruption. O miserable and sad mutations. Where is 
now their pompous and shining tndn? Where are their 
triumphs, fire works and feasts, with all the ridiculous tumults 
of a popular, prodigious pride ? Where is their purple and 
iine linen, their chains of massy gold, and sparkling omaments 
of pearls? Where are their cooks and carvers, their fowlers 
and fishers ? Where are their curious utensils, their cups of 
agate, crystal and china-earth ? Where are their sumptuous 
chambers, where they incłosed themselves in cedar, iyory and 
ebony ? Where is their musie, their soft and delicate dressings, 
pleasing motions, and excellency of looks ? Where are their 
rich perfumes, costly conseryes, with their precious and 
yarious storę of foreign and domestic wines ? Where are their 
sons and their daughters fair as the flowers, straight as the 
palm trees, and polished as the comers of the tempie? O 
pitiful and astonishing transformations. All is gone, all is 
dust, deformity and desolation. Their bones are scattered in 
the pit, and instead of well set hair, there is baldness, and 
loathsomeness instead of beauty. This is the state of their 
bodies, and (O blessed Jesus) who knows the state of their 
souls? 
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WILLIAM PENN 

Unlawful Self 

'T^HAT unlawful self in religion that ought to be mortified 
-'- by the cross of Christa is man's mve&tion and perform- 
ance of worsbip to God as dirine, whicb is not so, eitber in its 
institution or performance. In this great error those people 
hare the van of all that attribute to themselves the name of 
Christians, that are most exterior, pompous, and supersti- 
tious in their worsbip ; for they do not only miss exceedingly 
by a spiritual unpreparedness, in the way of their performing 
worsbip to God Almighty, who is an Etemal Spirit ; but the 
worsbip itself is composed of what is utterly inconsistent with 
the very form and practice of Christ's doctrine, and the 
apostolical example. For whereas that was plain and spiritual, 
this is gaudy and worldly ; Chrisfs most inward and mental, 
theirs most outward and corporeal : that suited to the naturę 
of God, who is a Spirit, this accommodated to the most camal 
part So that, instead of exduding flesh and blood, behold a 
worsbip calculated to gratify them; as if the business were 
not to present God with a worsbip to please Him, but to 
make one to please themselyes. A worsbip dressed with such 
stately buildings and imagery, rich fumiture and garments, 
rare voices and musie, costly lamps, wax candles, and per- 
fumes ; and all acted with that most pleasing yariety to the 
extemal senses that art can invent or cost procure ; as if the 
world were to turn Jew or Egyptian again ; or that God was 
an old man indeed, and Christ a little boy, to be treated with 
a kind of religious mask, for so they picture Him in their 
temples, and too many in their minds. And the truth is, 
such a worsbip may very well suit such an idea of God : for 
when men can think Him such a one as themselyes, it is not 
to be wondered if they address Him in a way that would be 
the most pleasing from others to themselyes. 
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ROBERT GREENE 

The Idea of a Mortified Man 

T N a valley between two high mountains topped with trees of 
"■- marvellous verdure, whereby ran a fountain pleasant as 
well for the murmur of the streams, as for the sweetness of 
waters, there was situated a little lodge artificially built, and at 
the door, a man of very great gravity and no less age, sat 
leaning upon his staff, so to take the benefit of the air and the 
sun : his hairs were as' white as the threads of silk in Arabia, 
or as the palm trees on the Mount Libanus ; many years had 
madę him furrows in his face, where experience sat and 
seemed to tell forth oracles : devotion appeared in his habit, 
and his outward cloth discovered his inward heart, that the old 
hermit seemed in the world a resolute despiser of the world : 
standing a while, and wondering at this old man, at last, all 
reverence done that his years did reąuire, or my youth was 
bound unto, after salutations, I ąuestioned him of the order 
of his life, who answered me with such courtesy and humility 
as I perceived in his words the perfect Idea of a mortified 
man : after sundry questions broken with pro and contra, 
at last he took me by the hand and carried me into his celi, 
where I found not those utensilia which Tully says are 
necessary to be in every cottage, but I found books and 
that of Theology, a drinking cup, and that was fuli of water : 
a dead man's skuli, an hour-glass, and a Bibie, thus only was 
his house furnished. 
84 
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SIR P. SIDNEY 

The Marriage of Parthenia 

TITITHIN some days after, the marriage between Argalus 
^ ^ and the fair Parthenia being to be celebrated, Daiph- 
antus and Palkdius selling some of their Jewels, furnished 
themselves of very fair apparel, meaning to do honour to their 
loving host, who, as much for their sakes as for their marriage, 
set forth each thing in most gorgeous manner. But all the 
cost bestowed did not so much enrich, nor all the fine deck- 
ing so much beautify, nor all the dainty devices so much 
delight, as the fairness of Parthenia, the pearl of all the 
maids of Mantinea, who as she went to the tempie to be 
marńed, her eyes themselves seemed a tempie, wherein love 
and beauty were married ; her lips, though they were kept close 
with modest silence, yet, with a pretty kind of natural swell- 
ing, they seemed to invite the guests that looked on them ; 
her cheeks blushing, and withal, when she was spoken unto, 
a little smiling, were like roses, when their leaves are with a 
little breath stirred, her hair being laid at the fuli length down 
her back, bare show as if the vaward failed, yet that would 
conquer. 

Arcadia 

The third day after, in the time that the morning did strow 
roses and yiolets in the heavenly floor against the coming of 
the sun, the nightingales, striving one with the other which 
could in most dainty variety recount their wrong caused 
sorrow, madę them put off their sleep ; and, rising from under 
a tree, which that night had been their pavilion, they went on 
their journey, which by and by welcomed Musidorus' eyes 
with delightful prospects. There were hills which garnished 
their proud heights with stately trees ; humble valleys whose 
base estate seemed comforted with the refreshing of silver 
rivers; meadows enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing 
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flowers; thickets which, being lined with most pleasant 
shade, were witnessed so to, by the cheerful disposition of 
many well-tuned birds ; each pasture stored with sheep feed- 
ing with sober security, while the pretty lambs, with bleating 
oratory, craved the dam's comfort: here a shepherd's boy 
piping, as though he should neyer be old; there a young 
shepherdess knitting and withal singing : and it seemed that 
her Yoice comforted her hands to work, and her hands kept 
time to her voice musie. As for the houses of the country — 
for many houses came under their eye — they were all scattered, 
no two being one by the other, and yet not so far off as that 
it barred mutual succour ; a show, as it were, of an accom- 
panable solitariness, and of a civil wildness. 



THOMAS NASHE 

(The Unfortunate Trayełłer) 

nnO tell you of the rare pleasures of their gardens, their baths, 
^ their vineyards, their galleries, were to write a second 
part of the Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Devices. ' Why, you 
should not come into any man^s house of account, but he 
had fish-ponds and little orchards on his leads. If by rain 
or any other means those ponds were so fuli they need to be 
sluiced or let out, even of their superfluities they madę 
melodious use, for they had great wind instruments, instead 
of lęaden spouts, that went duły on consort, only with this 
water's rumbling descent. I saw a summer banqueting house 
belonging to a merchant, that was the marvel of the world, 
and could not be matched except God should make another 
Paradise. It was built round of green marble like a theatre 
without : within, there was a heayen and earth comprehended 
both under one roof ; the heaven was a elear overhanging vault 
of crystal, wherein the sun and moon and each visible star had 
his true similitude, shine, situation, and, motion, and, by what 
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enw^rapped art I cannot conceive^ these spheres in their 
proper orbs obsenred their drcular wheelings and turaings, 
making a certain kind of soft angelical munnuring musie in 
their often windings and goings about ; which musie, the philo- 
sophers say, in the tnie heaven, by reason of the grossness of 
our senses, we are not eapable of. For the earth, it was 
counterfeited in that likeness that Adam lorded out it before 
his fali. A wide yast spaeious room it was, sueh as we would 
eoneeit Prinee Arthur's hall to be, where he feasted all his 
Knights of the Round Table together every Penteeost The 
floor was painted with the beautifuUest flowersthateverman's 
eye admired ; whieh so lineally were delineated that he that 
viewed them afar off, and had not direetly stood poringly 
over them, would have swom they had liyed indeed. The 
walls round about were hedged with olives and palm-trees, and 
all other odoriferous fruit-bearing plants ; whieh atany solemn 
entertainment dropped myrrh and frankineense. Other trees, 
that bare no fruit, were set in just order one against another, 
and divided the room into a number of shady lanes, leaving 
but one overspreading pine-tree arbour, where we sate and 
banquetted. On the well-elothed boughs of this conspiracy 
of pine trees against the resembled sunbeams, were perehed as 
many sorts of shrill-breasted birds as the summer hath allowed 
for singing-men in her silvan ehapels. Who though there 
were bodies without souls, and sweet resembled substances 
without sense, yet by the mathematical experiments of long 
silyer pipes seeretly inrinded in the entrails of the boughs 
whereon they sat, and undiseernably conyeyedunder their bellies 
into their smali throats sloping, they whistled and freely 
earolled their natural field notę. Neither went those silyer 
pipes straight, but, by many edged unsundered writhings 
and crankled wanderings aside, strayed from bough to bough 
into an hundred throats. But into this silyer pipę so writhed 
and wandering aside, if any demand how the wind was 
breathed ; forsooth the taił of the silyer pipę stretehed itself 
into the mouth of a great pair of bellows where it was elose 
soldered, and bailed about with iron, it eould not stiror haye 
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any vent betwixt. Those bellows with the rising and falling 
of leaden plummets wounde up on a wheel, did beat up and 
down uncessantly, and so gathered in wind, serving with one 
blast all the snarled pipes to and firo of one tree at once. But 
so closely were all those organizing implements obscored in 
the corpulent trunks of the trees, that every man there pres- 
ent renounced conjectures of art, and said it was done by 
enchantment. 

One tree for his fruit bare nothing but enchained chirping 
birds, whose throats being conduit-piped with squared narrow 
shells, and charged Siren-wise with searching sweet water 
driven in by a little wheel for the nonce, that fed it afar off, 
madę a spirting sound, such as chirping is, in bubbling up- 
wards through the rough crannies of their closed bills. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

YORICK 

CUmn, Here's a skuli now, has lain in the earth three and 
twenty years. 

Hamlet Whose was it. 

Clown. A whorson mad fellow's it was ; whose do you think 
it was. 

Ham, Nay, I know not. 

Clown, A pestilence on him for a mad rogue, he pouied a 
flagon of rhenish on my head once. This same skuli, 
sir, was Yorick's skuli, the King's jester. 

Ifam. This? 

Clown. E'en that 

Jlam. Alas, poor Yorick. I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of 
infinite jest ; of most exceUent fancy : he hath borne me 
on his back a thousand times, and now how abhorred in 
my imagination it is, my gorge rises at it. Herę hung 
those lips that I have kissed I know not how oft. 
Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? your songs ? 
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your flashes of memment that were wont to set the 
table in a roar? not one now, to mock your own grin- 
ning? ąuite chap-fallen? now get you to my lad/s 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 
this favour she must come ; make her laugh at that. 



JOHN WEBSTER 
Th£ Estate of Man 

JDuchess. Who am I ? 

Bosoia, Thou art a box of wormseed, at best but a salvatory 
of green mummy. What's this flesh ? a little crudded 
milk, fantastical puff pastę. Our bodies are weaker than 
those paper prisons boys use to keep flies in ; morę eon- 
temptible, sińce ours is to preserve earth worms. Didst 
thou ever see a lark in a cage ? Such is the soul in the 
body : this world is like her little turf of grass, and the 
heayen o'er our heads like her looking-glass, only gives 
us a miserable knowledge of the smali compass of our 
prison. 



BEN JONSON 
Captain Bobadil extols Tobacco 

SIR, believe me, upon my relation for what I tell you, the 
world shall not reprove. I have been in the Indies, 
where this herb grows, where neither myself, nor a dozen gentle- 
men morę of my knowledge, have received the taste of any 
other nutriment in the world, for the space of one and twenty 
weeks, but the fume of this simple only : therefore, it cannot 
be, but 'tis most divine. Further, take it in the naturę, in 
the tnie kind ; so, it makes an antidote, that, had you taken 
the most deadly poisonous plant in all Italy, it should expel 
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it, and darify you, with as much ease as I speak. And for 
your green wound, — ^your Balsamum and your St John'8 wort, 
are all merę gulleries and trash to it, especially your 
Trinidado; your Nicotian is good, too. I could say what I 
know of the virtue of it, for the expulsion of rheums, raw' 
humours, crudities, obstructions, with a thousand of this 
kind ; but I profess myself no quacksalver. Only thus much ; 
by Hercules, I do held it, and will affirm it, before any 
Prince in Europę, to be the most 80vereign and precious 
weed that ever the earth tendered to the use of man. — Every 
Man in his Humaur. 



JOHN FLETCHER AND FRANCIS 
BEAUMONT 

Country Life 

Enłer iwo citizens^ wives^ and Philip. 

jst di. W, Lord, how fine the fields be 1 What sweet living 

'tis in the country ! 
2ndcit. W. Ay, poor souls, God help 'em, they live as 

contentedly as one of us. 
istcit W. My husband's cousin would haye had me gone 

into the country last year. Wert thou ever there ? 
211^ cit W. Ay, poor souls. I was amongst 'em once. 
ist cit W. And what kind of creatures are they, for love of 

God? 
2nd cit W. Very good people, God help 'em. 
ist cit W. Wilt thou go down with me this summer, when 

I am brought to bed ? 
2nd cit W. Alas, 'tis no place for us. 
ist cit W. Why, prithee? 
2ndcit W. Why, you can have nothing there; there^s 

nobody cries brooms. 
ist cit »^. No! 
2nd cit W. No, truły, nor milk. 
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ist dt W. Nor milk ! how do they ? 

undcit W. They are fain to milk themselyes i' the country. 

\st dt. W. Good Lord ! But the people there, I think, will 

be yeiy dutiful to one of us. 
2nd dt. W. Ay, God knows, will they : and yet they do not 

greatly care for our husbands. 
Tstdt. W. Do they not? alas, in good faith, I cannot blame 

theniy for we do not greatly care for them ourseWes. 

Philip, I pray, choose us a place. 
PkiL There's the best, forsooth. 
ist dt. W. By your leave, good people, a little. 
\5t Shofman. Whafs the matter? 

Phił. I pray you, my friend, do not thrust my mistress so. 
2nd Shapman. Let her look to herself, then. . . . 
ird Shopman. How now, goodman . . . ! why do you lean 

so on me ? 
PhiL Because I will. 

y^d Shopman. Will you, Sir Sauce-box. (Strikes htm.) 
ist dt. W. Look, if one ha' not struck Philip ! Come 

hither, Philip; why did he strike thee? 
Phii. For leaning on him. 
ist dt. W. Why didst thou lean on him ? 
Phil. I did not think he would have struck me. 
ist dt. W. As God save me, la, thou'rt as wild as a buck ; 

there's no quarrel, but thou'rt at one end or other 

on't. 
^rd Shopman. Ifs at the first end, then, for heli ne'er stay 

the last. 
ist dt. W. Weil, slip-string, I shall meet with you. 
^rd Shopman. When you will. . . . 
ist dt. W. Aj^ you're fuli of youj roguery ; but if I do meet 

you it shall cost me a fali. . . . 

\Aflour%sh. The pageant passes. 
ist Shopman. Come, shall we go? alPs done. 
Woman. Ay, for God'8 sake ; I have not madę a fire yet. 
211^ Shopman. Away, away. All's done. 
y^d Shopman. Content. Farewell, Philip. 
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ist dt, W. Away, you halter-sack, you. 

ist Shopman, Philip will not fight ; he's afraid on's face. 

Phil Ay, marry, am I afraid of my face ? 

yrd Shopman. Thou wouldst be, Philip, if thou sawest it in 

a glass : it looks so like a visor. 
\st dt W. Youll be hang'd, sirrah. (Exeunt three Shopmen 

and Watnan.) Come, Philip, walk afore us homewards. 

Did not his majesty say he had brought us home peas 

for all our money ? 
ind dt. W. Yes, marry, did he. 
istdt. W. They're the first I heard on this year, by my 

troth j I long^d for some of 'em. Did he not say we 

should have some ? 
2nd dt. W. Yes, and so we shall anon, I warrant you, have 

every one a peck. 

\Exeunt. 



WILLIAM CONGREYE 

The Way of the World 

TAD Y WISHFORT. I have no morę patience. If I have 
not fretted myself till I am pale again, there's no veracity 
in me. Fetch me the red, the red, do you hear, sweet- 
heart? An arrant ash-colour, as I am a person. Look 
you how this wench stirs. Why dost thou not fetch me 
a little red ? didst thou not hear me, Mopus ? 

Peg. The red ratafia does your ladyship mean, or the cherry 
brandy ? 

Lady Wish. Ratafia, fool, no, fool. Not the ratafia, fool — 
grant me patience — I mean the Spanish paper, idiot, — 
complexion, darling. Paint, paint, paint, dost thou 
understand that, changeling, dangling thy hands like 
bobbins before thee ? Why dost thou not stir, puppet ? 
thou wooden thing upon wires. 

Peg. Lord, madam, your ladyship is so impatient. I cannot 
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come at the paint, madam ; Mrs Foible has locked it up, 
and carried the key with her. 
Lady Wish, A pox take you both; fetch me the cherry 
brandy then. 



DANIEL DEFOE 

Adyentures of Robinson Crusoe 

A T length I spied a little cove on the right shore of the 
•^^ creek, to which, with great pain and difficulty, I guided 
my raft, and at last got so near, as that, reaching ground with 
my oar, I could thrust her directly in ; but here I had like to 
have dipped all my cargo in the sea again ; for that shore 
lying pretty steep, that is to say, sloping, there was no place to 
land but where one end of my float, if it run on shore, would 
lie so high and the other sink lower, as before, that it would 
endanger my cargo again. All that I could do was to wait 
till the tide was at the highest, keeping the raft with my oar 
like an anchor to hołd the side of it fast to the shore, near a 
flat piece of ground, which I expected the water would flow 
over ; and so it did. As soon as I found water enough, for 
my raft drew about a foot of water, I thrust her on upon that 
flat piece of ground, and there fastened or moored her by 
sticking my two broken oars into the ground ; one on one side 
near one end, and one on the other side near the other end; 
and thus I lay till the water ebbed away, and left my raft and 
all my cargo safe on shore. 

My next work was to view the country and seek a proper 
place for my habitation, and where to stów my goods to 
secure them from whatever might happen. Where I was, I 
yet knew not ; whether on the continent, or on an island ; 
whether inhabited, or not inhabited; whether in danger of 
wild beasts, or not. There was a hill, not above a mile from 
me, which rosę up very steep and high, and which seemed to 
oyertop some other hills, which lay as in a ridge from it, 
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Borthward. I took out one of the fowling-pieces and one of 
the pistols, and a hom of powder; and thus armed, I 
trayelled for discoyery up to the top of that hill, where, after 
I had with great labour and difficulty got to the top, I saw my 
fate to my great affliction, viz., that I was in an island 
environed every way with the sea, no land to be seen, except 
some rocks which lay a great way off, and two smali islands 
less than this, which lay about three leagues to the west. 

I found also that the island I was in was barren, and, as I 
saw good reason to believe, uninhabited, except by wild 
beastSy of whom, however, I saw nonę ; yet I saw abundance 
of fowlSy but knew not their kinds ; ndther, when I killed 
them, could I tell what was fit for food, and what not At 
my coming back, I shot at a great bird which I saw sitting 
upon a tree on the side of a great wood. I belieye it was the 
first gun that had been fired there sińce the creation of the 
world. I had no sooner fired, but from all the parts of the 
wood there arose an innumerable number of fowls of many 
sorts, making a confused screaming, and crying every one 
according to his usual notę ; but not one of them of any kind 
that I knew. As for the creature I killed, I took it to be a 
kind of hawk, its colour and beak resembling it, but had no 
talons or claws morę than common ; its flesh was carrion, and 
fit for nothing. 

Contentedwith this discovery, I came back to my raft, and 
fell to work to bring my cargo on shore, which took me up 
the rest of that day ; and what to do with myself at night, I 
knew not, nor indeed where to rest; for I was afraid to lie 
down on the ground, not knowing but some wild beast might 
devour me, though, as I afterwards found, there was really no 
need for those fears. However, as well as I could, I 
barricaded myself round with the chests and boards that I had 
brought on shore, and madę a kind of a hut for that nighfs 
lodging; as for food, I yet saw not which way to supply 
myself, except that I had seen two or three creatures like 
hares run out of the wood where I shot the fowl. 

I now began to consider, that I might yet get a great pumy 
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things out of the ship, which would be useful to me, and 
particularly some of the rigging and sails, and such other 
things as might come to landj and I resolved to make 
another voyage on board the vessel, if possible. And as I 
knew that the first storm that blew must necessarily break her 
all in pieces, I resolved to set all other things apart till I got 
everything out of the ship that I could get. Then I called 
a council, that is to say, in my thoughts, whether I should 
take back the raft, but this appeared impracticable ; so I 
resolyed to go as before, when the tide was down ; and I did 
so, only that I stripped before I went from my hut, having 
nothing on but a chequered shirt and a pair of linen drawers, 
and a pair of pumps on my feet. 

I got on board the ship as before, and prepared a second 
raft, and having had experience of the first, I neither madę 
this so unwieldy, nor loaded it so hard ; but yet I brought 
away several things very useful to me; as, first, in the 
€arpenter's stores I found two or three bags fuli of nails and 
spikes, a great screw-jack, a dozen or two of hatchets, and 
above all, that most useful thing called a grindstone. All 
these I secured, together with several things belonging to the 
gunner, particularly two or three iron crows, and two barrels 
of musket buUets, seven muskets, and another fowling-piece, 
with some smali quantity of powder morę ; a large bag fuli 
of small-shot, and a great roli of sheet lead ; but this last was 
so heavy, I could not hoist it up to get it over the ship's side. 
Besides these things, I took all the men's clothes that I could 
find, and a spare fore-top sail, a hammock, and some bedding; 
and with this I loaded my second raft, and brought them all 
safe on shore, to my very great comfort. 

I was under some apprehensions during my absence from 
the land, that at least my provisions might be devoured on 
shore; but when I came back, I found no sign of any yisitor, 
only there sat a creatiure like a wild cat upon one of the 
chests, which, when I came towards it, ran away a little 
distance, and then stood still. She sat very composed and 
unconcemed, and looked fuli in my face, as if she had a mind 
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to be acquamted with me. I presented my gun at her ; but 
as she did not understand it, she was perfectly unconcerned 
at it, nor did she oifer to stir away; upon which I tossed her 
a bit of biscuit, though, by the way, I was not very free of it, 
for my storę was not great. However, I spared her a bit, I 
say, and she went to it, smelled of it, and ate it, and looked 
(as pleased) for morę ; but I thanked her, and could spare no 
morę, so she marched off. - 

Having got my second cargo on shore, though I was fain to 
open the barrds of powder and bring them by parcels, for 
they were too heavy, being large casks, I went to work to 
make me a little tent with the sail and some poles which I cut 
for that purpose ; and into this tent I brought everything that 
I knew would spoil either with rain or sun ; and I plied all 
the empty chests and casks up in a circle round the tent, to 
fortify it from any sudden attempt, either from man or 
beast. 

When I had done this I blocked up the door of the tent 
with some boards within, and an empty chest set up on end 
without; and spreading one of the beds upon the ground, 
laying my two pistols just at my head, and my gun at length 
by me, I went to bed for the first time, and slept very ąuietly 
all night, for I was very weary and heavy; for the night 
before I had slept little, and had laboured very hard all day, 
as well to fetch all those things from the ship, as to get them 
on shore. 

I had the biggest magazine of all kinds now that ever was 
laid up, I believe, for one man ; but I was not satisfied still, 
for while the ship sat upright in that postiure, I thought I 
ought to get everything out of her that I could. So every 
day at Iow water I went on board, and brought away some- 
thing or other; but, particularly, the third time I went I 
brought away as much of the rigging as I could, as also all 
the smali ropes and rope-twine I could get, with a piece of 
spare canvas, which was to mend the sails upon occasion, the 
barrel of wet gunpowder ; in a word, I brought away all the 
sails first and last, only that I was fain to cut them in pieces. 
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and bring as much at a time as I could ; for they were no 
morę useful to be sails, but as merę canvas only. 

But that which comforted me morę still was, that at last of 
all, after I had madę five or six such voyages as these, and 
thought I had nothing morę to expect from the ship that was 
worth my meddling with; I say, after all this, I found a great 
hogshead of bread, and three large runlets of rum or spirits, 
and a box of sugar, and a barrel of fine flour; this was 
surprising to me, because I had given over expecting any 
morę provisions, except what was spoilt by the water. I soon 
emptied the hogshead of that bread, and wrapped it up parcel 
by parcel in pieces of the sails, which I cut out ; and> in a 
word, I got all this safe on shore also. 

The next day I madę another voyage. And now, having 
plundered the ship of what was portable and fit to hand out, 
I began with the cables; and cutting the great cable into 
pieces> such as I could move, I got two cables and a hawser 
on shore, with all the iron-work I could get ; and having cut 
down the sprit-sail-yard, and the mizzen-yard, and everything 
I could to make a large raft, I loaded it with all those heavy 
goods, and came away. But my good łuck began now to 
leave me; for this raft was so unwieldy, and so overladen, 
that after I was entered the little cove where I had landed 
the rest of my goods, not being able to guide it so handily as 
I did the other, it overset, and threw me and all my cargo 
into the water. As for myself, it was no great harm, for I 
was near the shore; but as to my cargo, it was 'great part of 
it lost, especially the iron, which I expected would have been 
of great use to me. However, when the tide was out I got 
most of the pieces of cable ashore, and some of the iron, 
though with infinite labour ; for I was fain to dip for it into 
the water, a work which fatigued me very much. After this 
I went every day on board, and brought away what I could 
get. 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT 

The Doctors' Mess 

T HAD scarce time to wonder, when the master at arms came 

^ to the place of my confinement, and bade me foUow him to 

the quarter deck, where I was examined by the first lieutenant, 

who commanded the ship in the absence of the captain, touch- 

ing the treatment I had received in the tender from my friend 

the midshipman, who was present to confront me. I re- 

counted the particulars of his behaviour to me, not only in 

the tender, but sińce my being on board the ship, part of 

which being proved by the evidence of Jack Rattlin and 

others, who had no great devotion for my oppressor, I was 

discharged from coniinement to make way for him, who was 

delivered to the master at arms to take his tum in the bilboes. 

And this was not the only satisfaction I enjoyed, for I was, 

at the reąuest of the surgeon, exempted from all other duty 

than that of assisting his master in making and administering 

medicines to the sick. This good office I owed to the friend- 

ship of Mr Thompson, who had represented me in such a 

favourable light to the surgeon, that he demanded me of the 

lieutenant to supply the place of his third matę, who was 

lately dead. When I had obtained this favour, my friend 

Thompson carried me down to the cockpit, which is the 

place allotted for the habitation of the surgeon's mates ; and, 

when he had shown me their birth (as he called it), I was 

fiUed with astonishment and horror. We descended by 

diyers ladders to a space as dark as a dungeon, which I 

understood was immersed several feet under water, being 

immediately above the hołd. I had no sooner approached 

this dismal gulf than my nose was saluted with an intolerable 

stench of putrified cheese and rancid butter, that issued from 

an apartment at the foot of the ladder, resembling a chandler's 

shop, where, by the faint glimmering of a candle, I could 

perceive a man with a paie, meagre countenance, sitting 
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behind a kind of desk, having spectacles on his nose, and 
a pen in his hand. This (I learned of Mr Thompson) was 
the ship's steward, who sat there to distribute proyision to 
the several messes, and to mark what each received. He 
therefore presented my name to him, and desired I might be 
entered in his mess ; then, taking a light in his hand, con- 
ducted me to the place of his residence, which was a square 
of about siz feet, surrounded with the medicine chest, that of 
the first matę, his own, and a board, by way of table, fastened 
to the after powder room ; it waś also enclosed with canvas 
nailed round to the beams of the ship, to screen us from the 
cold, as well as from the view of the midshipman and quarter- 
master, who lodged within the cable tiers on each side of us. 
In this gloomy mansion he entertained me with some cold 
salt pork, which he brought from a sort of locker, fixed above 
the table ; and, calling for the boy of the mess, sent for a . 
can of beer, of which he madę excellent flip to crown the 
banquet. 



L. STERNE 
The Sentimental Trayeller 

W HEN all is ready, and every article is disputed and paid 
for at the inn, unless you are a little soured by the 
adventure, there is always a matter to compound at the door, 
before you can get into your chaise, and that is with the sons 
and daughters of poverty who surround you. Let no man 
say, " Let them go to the Devil " ; 'tis a cruel joumey to send a 
few miserables ; and they have had sufTerings enow without 
it. I always think it better to take a few sous out in my 
hand ; and I would counsel every gentle traveller to do so 
likewise ; he need not be so exact in setting down his motiyes 
for giving them ; ^they will be registered elsewhere. 
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HENRY FIELDING 
A Newgats Sermon 

yONATHAN. AU this is very tnie ; but let us Uke a bottle 
of winę to cheer our spirits. 

Ordinary. Why winę? Let me tell you, Mr Wild, there is 
nothing so deceitful as the spirits given us by winę. If 
you must drink, let us have a bowl of punch ; a liquor I 
the rather prefer, as it is no where spoken against in 
scripture ; and as it is morę wholesome for the gravel, a 
distemper with which I am grierously afflicted. 

Jonathan (having called for a bowl). I ask your pardon, 
Doctor. I should haye remembered that punch was your 
fayourite liquor. I think you never taste winę, while there 
is any punch remaining on the table. 

Ordinary. I confess I look on punch to be the morę eligible 
liquor, as well for the reasons I have before mentioned, 
as likewise for one other cause, m. it is the properest 
for a draught. I own I took it a little unkind of you to 
mention winę, thinking you knew my palate. 

Jonathan. You are in the right ; and I will take a swingeing 
cup to your being madę a bishop. 

Ordinary. And I will wish you a reprieve in as large a 
draught. Come, don't despair : it is yet time enough to 
think of dying : you haye good friends, who yery pro- 
bably may preyail for you. I haye known many a man 
reprieyed, who had less reason to expect it. 

Jonathan, But if I should flatter myself with such hopes, and 
be deceiyed, what then would become of my soul ? 

Ordinary. Pooh, never mind your soul ; leaye that to me ; I 
will render a good account of it, I warrant you. I haye 
a sermon in my pocket, which may be of some use to 
you to hear. I do not yalue myself on the talent of 
preaching, sińce no man ought to yalue himself for any 
gift in this world : — but perhaps there are not many such 
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sermons. — Buf to proceed, sińce we have nothing else to 
do till the punch comes. — Mj text is the latter part of a 
verse only : — 

To THE Greeks Foolishness 

The occasion of these words was, principally, that philo- 
sophy of the Greeks which, at that time, had over-nin great 
part of the Heąthen world, had poisoned, and as it were 
puffed up their minds with pride, so that they disregarded all 
kinds of doctrine in comparison of their own ; and howe^er 
safe, and however sound the learning of others might be, yet 
if it any wise contradicted their own laws, customs, and re- 
ceived opinions, away with it^ it is not for us: It was to the 
Greeks Foolishness. 

In the former part, therefore, of my discourse on these 
words, I shall principally confine myself to the laying open 
and demonstrating the great emptiness and vanity of this 
philosophy, with which these idle and absurd sophists were 
so proudly blown up and elevated. 

And here I shall do two things : Jlrst, I shall expose the 
matter ; and secondfy, the manner of this absurd philosophy. 

And, first, for the first of these, namely, the matter. Now 
here we may retort the unmannerly word which our 
adyersaries have audacipusly thrown in our faces : for what 
was all this mighty matter of philosophy, this heap of know- 
ledge which was to bring such large harvests of honour to 
those who sowed it, and so greatly and nobly to enrich the 
ground on which it fell? what was it but Foolishness? an in- 
consistent heap of nonsense, of absurdities and contradic- 
tions, bringing no ornament to the mind in its theory, nor 
exhibiting any usefulness to the body in its practice. What 
were all the sermons and the sayings, the fables and the 
morals of all these wise men, but, to use the word mentioned 
in my text once morę, Foolishness ? What was their great 
master Plato, or their other great light, Aristotle? Both 
fools, merę quibblers and sophists, idly and vainly attached 
to certain ridiculous notions of their own, founded neither on 
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truth, nor on reason. Their whole works are a strange 
medley of the greatest falsehoods, scarce covered over with 
the colour of truth : their precepts are neither borrowed from 
naturę, nor guided bj reason : merę fictions, only to eyince 
the dreadful height of human pride ; in one word Foolish- 
NESS. It may be, perhaps, expected of me, that I should give 
some instances from their works to prove this charge ; but as to 
transcribe every passage to my purpose would be to transcribe 
their whole works, and as in such a plentiful crop it is 
difficult to choose : instead of trespassing on your patience, 
I shall conclude this first head with asserting what I have so 
fully proved, and what may, indeed, be inferred from the 
text, that the philosophy of the Greeks was Foolishness. 

Proceed we now, in the second place, to consider the 
manner in which this inane and simple doctrine was pro- 
pagated. And here " 

But here the punch, by entering, waked Mr Wild, who was 
fast asleep, and put an end to the sermon; nor could we 
obtain any further account of the conversation which passed 
at this interyiew. 



MORAŁ, PHILOSOPHICAL, OCCA- 
SIONAL, AND SATIRICAL 
WRITINGS 

ROGER ASCHAM 

Of Lady Janb Grey 

/^NE example, whether love or fear doth work morę in a 
^^ child for virtue and learaing, I will gladly report: 
which may be heard with some pleasure and followed with 
morę profit. Before I went into Germany, I came to 
Broadgate, in Leicestershire, to take my leave of that noble 
Lady Jane Grey» to whom I was exceeding much beholding. 
Her parents, the Duke and the Duchess, with all the household, 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. I 
found her in her chamber, reading Phsedon Platonis in Greek, 
and that with as much delight as some gentlemen would read 
a merry tale in Boccace. After salutation, and duty done, 
with some other talk, I asked her, why she would lose such 
pastime in the park ? Smiling she answered me ; "I wis all 
their sport in the park is but a shadow to that pleasure that I 
find in Plato. Alas, good folk, they never felt what tnie 
pleasure meant." " And how came you, Madam, quoth I, to 
this deep knowledge of pleasure? And what did chiefly 
allure you unto it, seeing not many women, but very few men, 
have attained thereunto." '* I will tell you," quoth she, " and 
tell you a truth which perchance you will marvel at. One of 
the greatest benefits that ever God gave me, is, that he sent 
me so sharp, and so severe parents, and so gentle a school- 
master. For when I am in presence either of father or 

xo3 
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mother; whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, 
drink, be meny, or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing 
any thing else, I must do it, as it were, in such weight, 
measure and number, even so perfectly as God madę the 
world, or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea 
presently, sometimes, with pinches, nips and bobs and other 
ways, which I will not name for the honour I bear them, so 
without measure misordered, that I think myself in heli, till 
time come that I must go to Mr Elmer ; who teacheth me so 
gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, 
that I think all the time nothing while I am with him. And 
when I am called from him, I fali on weeping, because 
whatever I do else, but learning, is fuli of grief, trouble, fear, 
and whole misliking into me. And thus my book hath been 
so much my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me morę pleasure 
and morę, that, in respect of it, all other pleasures, in very 
deed, be but trifles and troubles unto me." 

I remember this talk gladly, both because it is so worthy of 
memory, and because also it was the last talk that ever I 
had, and the last time that ever I saw that noble and worthy 
lady. 



T. HARMAN 

A COUNTERFEIT CrANK 

T TPON All-hallow 'Day in the moming last Anno Domini 
^ 1566, or my book was half printed, I mean the first im- 
pression, there came early in the moming a counterfeit crank, 
under my lodging at the White-Friars within the cloister, in a 
little yard or court whereabouts lay two or three great ladics, 
being without the liberties of London, whereby he hoped for 
the greater gain : this crank there lamenUbly lamenting, and 
pitifully crying to be relieved, declared to divers there his 
painful and miserable disease. I being risen, and not half 
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ready (dressed) heard his doleful words and rueful moumings, 
hearing him name the falling sickness, thought assuredly to 
mjself, that he was a deep dissembler : so coming out at a 
sudden, and beholding his ugly and irksome attire, his 
ioathsome and horrible countenance, it madę me in a 
marvellous perplexity what to think of him, whether it were 
fained or truth, for after this manner went he : he was naked 
from the waist upward, saving he had an old jerkin of leather, 
patched, and that was loose about him, that all his body lay 
out bare, a filthy foul cloth he wore on his head, being cut 
for the purpose, having a narrow place to put out his face, 
with a baver madę to turn up his beard, and a string that tied 
the same down close by his neck, with an old felt hat which 
he still carried in his hand, to receive the charity and devotion 
of the people, for that would he hołd out from him, having 
his face from the eyes downward, all smeared with fresh 
blood, as though he had new fallen, and been tormented with 
his painful pangs, his jerkin being all berayed with dirt and 
mirę, and his hat and hosen also, as though he had wallowed 
in the mirę : surely the sight was monstrous and terrible. I 
called him unto me, and demanded of him what he ailed. 
Ah, good master, quolh he, I have the grievous and painfid 
disease called the iaWing sickness : why, quoth I, how cometh 
thy jerkin, hose and hat so berayed with dirt and mirę, and 
thy skin also ? Ah, good master I fell down on the backside 
here in a foul lane hard by the water side, and there I lay 
abnost all night, and have bied almost all the blood out in 
my body. It rained that moming very fast : and while I was 
thus talking with him, an honest poor woman that dwelt there- 
by, brought him a fair linen cloth, and bid him wipe his face 
therewith, and there being a tub standing fuli of rain water, 
offered to give him some in a dish, that he might make him- 
self clean, he refuseth the same : why dost thou so, quoth I ? 
Ah, sir, saith he, if I should wash myself, I should fali to 
bleeding afresh again, and then I should not stop myself: 
these words madę me the morę to suspect him. Then I 
asked of him where he was bom, what his name was, how 
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long he had this disease, and what time he had been here 
about London, and in what place ? Sir, saith he, I was bom 
at Leicester, my name is Nicholas Genings, and I have had 
this falling sickness viii years, and I can get no remedy for 
the same, for I have it by kind, my father had it, and my 
friends before me, and I have been these two years here 
about London, and a year and a half in Bedlam : why, wast 
thou out of thy wits, ąuoth I ? Yea, sir, that I was. What 
is the keeper's name of the house ? His name is, quoth he, 
John Smith : then, ąuoth I, he must understand of thy 
disease, if thou hadst the same for the time thou wast there : 
He knoweth it well, yea, not only he, but all the house beside, 
ąuoth this crank, for I came thence but within this fortnight. 
I had stood so long reasoning the matter with him, that I 
was a-cold and went into my chamber and madę me ready, 
and commanded my servant to repair to Bedlam and bring 
me true word from the keeper there, whether any such man 
hath been with him as a prisoner, having the disease aforesaid, 
and gave him a notę of his name and the keepers also : my 
servant returning to my lodging, did assure me that neither 
was there ever any such man there, neither yet any keeper 
of any such name, but he that was the keeper sent me his 
name in writing, affirming that he letteth no man depart from 
him, unless he be fet (fetched) away by his friends, and that 
nonę that came from him begged about the city : then I sent 
for the printer of this book, and shewed him of this dissem- 
bling crank, and how I had sent to Bedlam to understand the 
truth, and what answer I received again, reąuiring him that I 
might have some servant of his to watch him faithfuUy that 
day, that I might understand trustily to what place he would 
repair at night unto, and thither I promised to go myself, to 
see their order, and that I would have him to associate me 
thither : he gladly granted to my reąuest, and sent two boys 
that both diligently and vigilantly, accomplished the charge 
giTen them, and found the same crank about the Tempie, 
where about the most part of the day he begged, unless it 
were about xij of the clock he went on the backside of 
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Clements Inn without Tempie Bar, there is a lane that goeth 
into the Fields, there he renewed his face again with fresh 
blood, which he carried about him in a bladder, and daubed 
on fresh dirt, upon his jerkin, hat and hosen. And so came 
back again unto the Tempie, and sometime to the water side, 
and begged of all that passed by : the boys beheld how some 
gave groats, some sixpence, some gave morę : for he looked 
so ugly and irksomely, that every one pitied his miserable 
case that beheld him : to be short, there he passed all the 
day till night approached and when it began to be somewhat 
dark, he went to the waterside and took a scuUer, and was 
set over the water into St Georges Fields, contrary to my 
expectation : for I thought he would have gone into Holbom, 
or to St Giles in the Field : but these boys with (Argus and 
Lynceus' eyes) set surę watch upon him, and the one took a 
boat and foUowed him, and the other went back to tell his 
master. The boy that so foUowed him by water, had no 
money to pay for his boat hire, but laid his penner and his 
inkhom to gage for a penny, and by that time the boy was 
set over : his master with all celerity had taken a boat and 
followed him a pace. Now had they a sight still of the 
crank, which crossed over the fields towards Newington, and 
thither he went, and by that time they came thither, it was 
very dark. The printer had there no acquaintance, neither 
any kind of weapon about him^ neither knew how far the 
crank would go, because he then suspected that they dogged 
him of purpose, he there stayed him, and called for the 
constable, which came forth diligently, to inquire what the 
matter was. This zealous printer charged this officer with 
him as a malefactor, and a dissembling yagabond: the 
constable would have laid him all night in the cage that stood 
in the street ; nay, saith this pitiful printer, I pray you have 
him into your house^ for this is like to be a cold night and he 
is naked; you keep a victualling house, let him be well 
cherished this night, for he is well able to pay for the same, I 
know well his gains have been great to-day, and your house 
is a sufficient prison for the time, and we will there search 
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him : the constable agreed thereunto, they had him in and 
caused him to wash himself : that done, they demanded what 
money he had about him, saith this crank, so God help me I 
have but xij pence, and plucked out the same of a little purse. 
Why, have you no more, quoth they? No, saith this crank, 
as God shall save my soul at the day of judgment. We must 
see morę, quoth they, and began to strip him, then he plucked 
out another purse wherein was xl pence. Tush, saith this 
printer, I must see morę ; this crank saith, I pray God I be 
damned both body and soul, if I have any morę : No, saith 
this printer, thou false knave, here is my boy that did watch 
thee all this day, and saw when such men gave thee pieces of 
sixpence, groats, and other money, and yet thou hast shewed 
us nonę but smali money. When this crank heard this, and 
the boy vowing it to his face, he relented and plucked out 
anpther purse, wherein was eight shillings and odd money, so 
had they in the whole that he had begged that day xiij 
shillings iii pence half penny : then they stripped him stark 
naked, and as many as saw him, said they neyer saw hand- 
somer man, with a yellow flaxen beard, and fair-skinned 
without any spot or grief; then the good wife of the house 
fet her good man's old cloak, and caused the same to be cast 
about him, because the sight should not abash her shame- 
faced maidens, neither loathe her squeamish sight. Thus he 
sat him down at the chimney's end, and called for a pot of 
beer, and drank off a quart at a draught, and called for 
another, and so the third, that one had been sufficient for any 
reasonable man : the drink was so strong, that I myself the 
next moming tasted thereof, but let the reader judge what, 
and how much he would have drunk if he had been out of 
fear. Then when they had thus wrung water out of a flint, 
in spoiling him of his evil gotten goods, his passing pence 
and fleeting trash, the printer with this officer were in joUy 
jollity, and devised to search a barn for some rogues and 
upright men a ąuarter of a mile from the house, that stood 
alone in the fields, and went out about their business, leaving 
this crank alone with his wife and maidens. This crafty 
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crank espying all gone, requested the good wife that he might 
go out on the backside (to the back of the house), she bad 
him draw the latch of the door and go out, neither thinking 
or mistrusting he would have gone away naked: but to 
conclude, when he was out, he cast away the cloak, and as 
naked as ever he was bom he ran away over the fields to his. 
own house, as he afterwards said. 



JOHN LYLY 

EUPHUKS 

T^HE filthy sow when she is sick eateth the sea crab and is 
-*■ immediately recured : the tortoise having tasted the 
viper sucketh origanum, and is quickly revived: the bear, 
ready to pine, licketh up the ants, and is recovered : the hart,, 
being pierced with the dart, runneth out of hand to the herb 
dictanum, and is healed. And can men by no herb, by 
no art, by no way, procure a remedy for the impatient 
disease of love? Ah, well I perceive that Love is not 
unlike the fig tree whose fruit is sweet, whose root is morę 
bitter than the claw of a bittem : or like the apple in Persia, 
whose blossom savoureth like honey, whose bud is morę 
sour than gali. 



T. NASHE 
On the Red Herring 

ON no coast hke ours is it caught in such abundance, no- 
where dressed in his right cue but under our horizon ;. 
hosted, rosted and toasted here alone it is, and as well 
powdered and salted as any Dutchman would desire. If you 
articulate with me of the gain or profit of it, without the whichi 
the new-fanglest rarity, that no body can boast of but our 
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selves, after three days gazing is reversed over to children 
for babies to play with ; behold, it is every man's money, firom 
the King to the Courtier; every householder or goodman 
Baltrop, that keeps a family in pay, casts for it as one of his 
standing provisions. The poorer sort make it three parts of 
their sustenance; with it, for his dinner, the patchedest 
Leather pilche laborattro may dine like a Spanish Duke, when 
the niggardliest mouse of beef will cost him sixpence. In the 
craft of catching or taking it, and smudging it merchant- and 
chapmanable, as it should be, it sets a-work thousands, who 
live all the rest of the year gaily well by what in some few weeks 
they scratch up then, and come to bear office of Questman 
and Scavenger in the parish where they dwell ; which they 
could never have done, but would have begged or starved 
with their wives and brats, had not this Captain of the 
sąuamy cattle so stood their good lord and master. Carpenters, 
shipwrights, makers of lines, ropes and cables, dressers of 
hemp, spinners of thread, and net weavers it gives their 
handfuls to, set up so many salt houses to make salt, and salt 
upon salt; keeps in eamings the cooper, the brewer, the 
baker, and numbers of other people, to gili, wash and pack 
it, and carry it and recarry it. 

In exchange of it from other countries they return winę 
and woads for which is always paid ready gold, with salt, 
canvas, vitre, and a great deal of good trash. Her Majesty's 
tributcs and customs this Semper Augustus of the sea's finny 
freeholders augmenteth and enlargeth uncountably, and to 
the increase of nayigation for her sendce he is no enemy. 

Voyages of purchase or reprisals, which are now grown a 
common traffic, swallow up and consume morę sailors and 
mariners than they breed, and lightly not a slop of a rope- 
hauler they send forth to the Queen's ships but he is first 
broken to the sea in the herring man's skiff or cockboat, 
where having learned to brook all waters, and drink as he 
can out of a tany can, and eat poorjohn out of swuttie 
platters, when he may get it, without butter or mustard, there 
is no ho with him, but, once heartened thus, he will needs be 
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a man of war, or a tobacco taker, and wear a silver whistle. 
Some of these with their haughty climbing come home with 
wooden legs, and some with nonę, but leave body and all be- 
hind : those that escape to bring news tell of nothing but 
eating tallow and young blackamores, of five and five to a rat 
in every mess, and the ship-boy to the taił, of stopping their 
noses when they drunk stinking water that came out of the 
pump of the ship, and cutting a greasy buff jerkin in tripes 
and broiling it for their dinners. Divcrs Indian adventures 
haye been seasoned with direr mishaps, not having for eight 
days space the ąuantity of a candles-end among eight 
score to grease their lips with ; and landing in the end to 
scek fcod, by the cannibal savages they have been circum- 
vented, and forced to yield their bodies to feed them. Our 
mitred Archpatriarch, Leopold Herring, exacts no such Mus- 
covian yassailage of his liegemen. 



PHILIP STUBBES 

On the playing of Football 

CFUDENS, Is the playing at football, reading of merry 
books, and such like delectations, a yiolation or pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath day ? 

Philoponus, Any exercise which withdraweth us from 
godliness, either upon the Sabbath or any other day else, is 
wicked and to be forbidden. No w, who is so grossly blind 
that seeth not, that these said exercises not only withdraw 
us from godliness and yirtue, but also hale and allure us to 
wickedness and sin ? For, as concerning football playing, I 
protest unto you, it may rather be called a friendly kind of 
fight than a play or recreation, a bloody anid murthering 
practice, than a fellowly sport or pastime. For, doth not 
every one lie in wait for his adyersary, seeking to overthrow 
him, and to pick (pitch) him on his nośe, though it be upon 
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hard Stones, in ditch or dale, in yallęy or hill, or what place 
soever it be he careth not, so he may have him down ? And 
he that can serre the most of this fashion, he is counted the 
only fellow, and who but he ? So that by this means, sometimes 
their necks are broken, sometimes their backs, sometimes their 
legs, sometimes their arms, sometime one part thrust out of joint, 
sometime another, sometime their noses gush out with blood, 
sometime their eyes start out; and sometimes hurt in one 
place, sometimes in another. But whosoerer scapeth away 
the best, goeth not scot free, but is either sore wounded 
and bruised, so as he dieth of it, or else scapeth very hardly. 
And no marvel ; for they have sleights to meet one betwixt 
two, to dash him against the heart with their elbow, to hit 
him under the short ribs with their griped fists, and with their 
knees, to catch him upon the hip, and to pick him on his neck, 
with an hundred such murdering devices. And hereof groweth 
envy, malice, rancour, choler, hatred, displeasure, enmity, and 
what not else ? And sometimes fighting, brawling, contention 
ąuarrel-picking, murther, homicide, and great eflfusion of 
blood, as experience daily teacheth. 

Is this murdering play now an exercise for the Sabbath 
day? Is this a Christian dealing for one brother to maim 
and hurt another, and that upon prepensed malice or set 
purpose ? Is this to do to another as we would wish another 
to do to us ? God make us morę careful over the bodies of 
our brethren. 



THOMAS DECKER 

OUT of a long sleep I did at last fali into a Dream, which 
presented to my waking soul infinite pleasures, commixed 
with unutterable horrors. Those did I behold thus sleeping 
than ever I could before when my eyes were wide open. I 
climbed to the tops of all the trees in Paradise, and ate 
sweeter apples than Adam ever tasted. I went into the Star- 
Chamber of Heaven where Kings and princes were set to the 
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bar, and when the Court arose, I fed upon manna, at a table 
with Angels. Jerusalem was the palące I lived in, and 
Mount Sion the hill, from whose top I was dazzled with glories 
brighter than sunbeams. This was my banąuet : The coarse 
meat was able to kill me. For I was thrown (after all this 
happiness) into a sea infemal, and forced to swim through 
torrents of unąuenchable fire. All the jails of HeU were set 
open. And albeit the arraignments were horrid, yet the 
Executions were ten times morę terrible. Joys took me by 
the hand in the first dance, but fears and sorrows whipt me 
forward in the second. I must not now tell what I saw, 
neither can I now see so much as I have told. What musie 
led both these measures, do but open my song-book, and the 
lessons are there set downe. 

An Oration in praise of Beggerie and of those 

THAT PROFESSE THE TrADE 

My noble hearts, my old weather-beaten fellows, and brave 
English spirits, I am to give you that which all the land 
knows you justly deserve — a roguish commendation — and you 
shall haye it. I am to give Beggars their due praise; yet 
what need I do that, sithence no man, I think, will take any 
thing from them that is their due ? To be a Beggar is to be 
a Braye Man, because tis now in fashion for yery braye men 
to beg. No but what a Rogue am I to build up your honours 
upon examples ? do we not all come into the world like arrant 
Beggars, without a rag upon us ? Do we not all go out of 
the world like Beggars, with old blankets pinned about us ? 
" Yes. Yes. We will," roared all the Kennell, as though it 
had becn the dogs of Parish Garden. "Peace," cries the 
Penniless Orator, and with a Hem proceeds : — 

What though there be Statutes to burn us i' th ears for 
Rogues? to singe us i' th hand for pilferers? to whip us at 
posts for being beggars ; and to shackle our heels i' th stocks 
for being idle yagabonds? What of this? Are there not 
other Statutes morę sharp than these to punish the rest of the 

H 
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subjects that scom to be our companions ? What though a 
prating Constable or a red nosed Beadle say to one of us, 
Sirrah Goodman Rogue, if I served 70U well, I should see 
you whipped through the town ? Alas. Alas. Silly Animals. 
If all men should have that which they deserve, we should do 
nothing but play the £xecutioners and tormentors one of 
another. ... 

The life of a Beggar is the life of a soldier: he suffers 
hunger and cold in winter, and heat and thirst in summer : he 
goes lousy: he goes lamę: he's not regarded, he's not 
rewarded : here only shines his glory ; The whole Kingdom 
is but his walk, a whole city is but his parish; in every 
man's kitchen is his meat dressed, in every man's cellar 
lies his beer, and the best men's purses keep a penny for him 
to spend. 

Since then the profession is ancient (as having been from 
the beginning) and so generał, that all sorts of people make it 
their last refuge : Since a number of artificers maintain their 
houses by it : sińce we and many a thousand morę live 
merrily with it : let us, my brave Tawny-faces, not give up 
our patched cloaks, nor change our copies, but as we came 
beggars out of our mother's bellies, so resolve and set up your 
staves upon this, to return like beggars into the bowels of the 
earth. Dixi. 

Scarce was the word Dixi belched out of his rotten Aly 
lungs, but all the Bench, whistlers from one end to the other, 
gave a ringing Plaudite to the Epilogue of his speech, in sign 
of approbation : whereupon they rosę up as confusedly as they 
sat down, and having paid so far as their purses would stretch 
for what they had devoured, making Oes in chalk for the rest 
when they met there next, And every man with his Mort (wife) 
being assigned to their quarters which order given, at what 
foUowing Fairs to shake hands, and what Ale-bush to tipple, 
with Items likewise given where to strike down Geese, where 
to steal hens, and from what hedges to fetch sheets, tha 
may senre as pawnes, away they departed. 
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JOHN TAYLOR (The Water Poet) 

A Naw of Land Ships 

T HAVE little to say to the reader, because I neither know 
-*- him nor his conditions, therefore to avoid lying and 
ilattery, in putting the styles of Christian, gentle, courteous, 
friendly, learned or honest, upon the atheist, barbarous, hate- 
ful, ignorant, or dishonest ; the reader gets no epistle at all 
of me : if he be good and well inclined, it is the better for him- 
self ; and if otherwise, it shall not be much the worse for me, 
there's the point. Now the reason why all these words, or 
names of my morał navy are called ships, or do end with the 
word or syllable ship, as Lord-Ship, Lady-Ship, Friend-Ship, 
and the like etc. The reasons I take to be these which 
followeth, and as I imagine most significate ; first the whole 
life of man is a ship under sail ; for be it either day or night, 
storm or calm, light or dark, hot or cold, winter or summer, 
yet the ship is in her course, ever going in her voyage ; so 
likewise man, let him go, sit, stand, ride, run, work, play, 
sleep or wake, yet he is still going onward in his mortal 
passage. A ship is eyer in need of repairing, so is a man 
either in body, mind, or goods. A ship is ever unsteady ; a 
man is always mutable ; some ships are hard to be steered ; 
some men are harder to be guided. Some ships bear so 
great a sail that they bear their masts by the board, and make 
all split again : some men do spread such a elew in a calm, 
that a sudden storm half sinks them, and tears all. Some 
ships are so fayoured by the wind, that they make rich yoyages 
and quick retums ; some men are so fortunate, that wealth 
and promotion do fali in their mouths. Some ships run 
through many a storm with much danger, and yet are so 
unlucky that they never make a good voyage; some men 
being born under threepenny planet can neither by pains, 
watching, labour, or any industry be worth a groat. Some 
ships by being overladen have been cast away; some men 
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by taking in too much have been forced to cast all away. 
Ships do wallow and heave, and sit upon the sea ; men do 
stumble, reel and stagger on the land. Some ships have their 
cracks and imperfections gaily hid with painting ; some men 
have their bad intents covered over with hypocrisy, and their 
diseased carcases covered with good clothes. Some ships do 
bring profitable commodities, and some bring baubles, toys 
and trifles; some men do enrich a kingdom with their 
wisdom, authority and practice in virtue : and some men do 
disgrace and impoverish a monarchy by foUy, ill-employed 
power, and sottishness in vanity. Some ships will run to leeward 
extremely, if the wind be scant, some again will barely beat it 
out to windward and weather it ; so some men will shrink 
from their friends or from themselves in a storm, or trouble, 
or porerty ; and some few again will bear up stiff, constantly, 
contemning and opposing the brunts of Fortune. Some ships 
are taken by others and madę prizes ; some men are captived 
by others and madę slaves. Some ships are commended morę 
for their bulk and beauty, than for any good seryice; and 
some men are morę applauded for their fortunes, than for any 
good conditions. If I would insist longer on these com- 
parisons, I could enlarge my induction to the bounds of a 
pamphlet ; therefore I will conclude it with King Solomon^s 
similitude, Wisdom 5. cap. 10. That man's life passeth 
as a ship that passeth over the waves of the waters. Therefore 
I wish all men to be proyided as good ships should be, let 
Hope be their cable, let charity and love guard and compass, 
till they come happily to the haven of Gravesend, and from 
thence to that blessed harbour which hath no end. 
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GERYASE MARKHAM 

The Hunting of the Deer 

'T^HE principallest quality in a huntsman is to know how and 
-*• where to find a deer, for if he be ignorant in their haunts, 
he may wander long, and lose much labour. Therefore be shall 
know that a red deer naturally haunteth in November amongst 
farze, whins, or thick stubs. In December, amongst thick 
and strong woods ; in January, in comfields, of wheat and rye. 
In February and March amongst young and thick bushes ; in 
April and May, in coppices and springs ; in June and July, 
in outwoods and purliews which are nearest unto green com ; 
and in September and October after the first showers of rain 
they go to rut. 

Now when the huntsman will at any time search any of 
these places to find his gamę, he must be careful by no means 
to go down, but up the wind, for a deer is of most dainty 
scent, and upon the least fault will fly and leave his feed : 
therefore he must come charily and closely with a quick ear 
and a ready eye. 

Now for the best time to find out your gamę is early, 
before sunrise, at which time the deer goeth to his feed : from 
whence you shall watch him to his lair, and haying lodged 
him, you may return home, and prepare all things for the 
day^s hunting : for be assured, except violently compelled, he 
will not stir until evening. 

Now for the manner of his hunting, you shall first cast off 
your finders, near his place of lodging, and after they have 
hunted him about a ring or two, you shall cast in the rest of 
your hounds, and being in fuli ery and main chase, you shall 
giye them comfort both with horn and voice» then as soon as 
you can possibly you shall get sight of the deer, and take 
what espedal notes or marks you can from him ; so that as 
much as is possible you may know him for any other deer, 
then at every default as soon as the hounds are in ery again 
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you shall make unto the hunted deer and view him, and if 
you find it to be a fresh deer, you shall ratę the dogs and 
bring them back to the default, and these make them cast 
about again till they have undertaken the first hunted deer, 
then give them comfort by holloaing, and so continue the 
chase till you have either set up the deer or slain him, ever 
and anon having a watchful eye unto change ; for it is the 
naturę of a deer when he is oncc imbosty or weary, to seek 
where he may find another deer, and to beat him up and lay 
himself down in his place. 

To know when a stag is weary, you shall see him imbost, 
that is, foaming and slavering about the mouth with a thick 
white froth, his hair will look black, shining and foul with 
sweat, and he will tappish oft, that is, he will ever anon be 
l]dng down and lurking in dark holes and comers, and for his 
last refuge he will betake himself to the soil ; which is, he 
will leap if he can, into rivers ponds or other waters ; out of 
which you shall force him either by art or strength. And 
thus much for the chase or hunting of the stag. 



T. DECKER 

(The Wonderful Yeare, 1603) 

London Sick of the Plague 

TĄTHAT an unmatchable torment were it for a man to be 
^ ^ bard up every night in a vast silent Chamell-house ? 
hung (to make it morę hideous) with lamps dimly and slowly 
burning, in hoUow and glimmering corners : where all the paye- 
ment instead of greene rushes, be strewed with blasted Rose- 
mary : withered Hyacinthes, fatall Cipresse and Ewe, thickly 
mingled with heapes of dead men^s bones : the bare ribbes of a 
father that begat him, lying there : here the Chaplesse hollow 
scull of a mother that borę him : round about him a thousand 
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corpses, some standing bolt upright in their knotted winding 
sheets : others half mouldred in rotten coffins, that should 
suddenly yawn wide open, filling his nostrils with noisome 
stench, and his eyes with the sight of nothing but crawling 
worms. And to keep such a poor wretch waking, he should 
heare no noise but of Toads croaking, Screech Owies bowling, 
Mandrakes shńking: were not this an infemall Prison? 
would not the strongest-harted man (beset with such a 
ghastly horror) looke wilde ? and run madde ? and die ? And 
even such a formidable shape did the diseased Citie appeare 
in : For he that durst (in the dead houre of gloomy midnight) 
have beene so valiant, as to have walkt through the still and 
melancholy streets, what thinke you should have been his 
musick ? Surely the loud grones of raving sicke men ; the 
struggling panges of soules departing : In every house griefe 
striking up an Allarum : Seryants crying out for masters : 
wives for husbands, parents for children, children for their 
mothers : here he should have met some frantickly running 
to knock up Sextons ; there, others fearfully sweating with 
Coffins, to steal forth dead bodies, least the fatal handwriting 
of death should seal up their doores. And to make this dis- 
mai consort morę fuli, round about him Bells heavily toUing in 
one place, and ringing out in another. The dreadfulnesse of 
such an hour is unutterable : let us go further. If some poor 
man, suddenly starting out of a sweet and golden slumber, 
should behold his house flaming about his ears, all his family 
destroyed in their sleeps by the merciless flre ; himselfe in the 
very midst of it, wofuUy and like a madde man calling for 
helpe: would not the misery of suche a distressed soule, 
appeare the greater, if the rich Usurer dwelling next doore to 
him, should not stirre (though he felt part of the danger) but 
suffer him to perish, when the thrusting out of an arm might 
have saved him? O how many thousands of wretched people 
have acted this poore man^s part? how often hath the 
amazed husband waking, found the comfort of his bedde 
lying breathlesse by his side ! his children at the same instant 
lying gasping for life, and his seryants mortally wounded at 
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the heart by sickness ; the distracted creature beats at death- 
doors, exclaims at windows, his cries are sharp enough to 
pierce heaven, but on earth no ear is opened to receive them. 
And in this manner do the tedious minutes of the night 
stretch out the sorrows of ten thousand : It is now day, let us 
look forth and try what consolation rises with the Sun not any, 
not any : for before the jewel of the morning be fully set 
in silver, (an) hundred hungry graves stand gaping, and every 
one of them (as at a breakfast) hath swallowed down ten or 
eleven livelesse carcases : before dinner, in the same gulfe 
are twice so many morę devoured : and before the Sun tak es 
his rest, those numbers are doubled : Three score that not 
many hours before had every one several lodgings very 
delicately fiirnisht, are now thrust altogether into one 
close room : a little noisome room : not fully ten foote 
sąuare. 



ROBERT BURTON 

TiRED OF ALL THESE 

TT OW would our Democritus have been affected, to see a 
•*- -*• wicked caitiff or fool, a very idiot, a funge, a golden ass, 
a monster of men, to have many good men, wise men, leamed 
men, to attend upon him with all submission, as an appendix 
to his riches, for that respect alone, because he hath morę 
wealth and money, and to honour him with divine titles and 
bombast epithets, to smother him with fumes and eulogies, 
whom they know to be a dizzard, a fool, a covetous wretch, 
a beast, etc, because he is rich. To see sub exuviis leonis 
onagruMy a filthy loathsome carcass, a Gorgon's head puffed 
up by parasites, assume this unto himself, glorious titles, in 
worth an infant, a Cuman ass, a painted sepulchre, an 
Egyptian tempie. To see a withered face, a diseased, 
deformed, cankered complexion, a rotten carcass, a viperous 
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mind and Epicurean soul, set out with orient pearls, jewels, 
diadems, perfumes, curious elaborate works, as proud of his 
clothes as a child of his new coats ; and a goodly person, of 
an angel-like divine countenance, a Saint, an humble mind, a 
meek spirit, clothed in rags, beg, and now ready to be starved. 
To see a silly contemptible sloven in apparel, ragged in his 
coat, polite in speech, of a divine spirit, wise ; another neat in 
clothes, spruce, fuli of courtesy, empty of grace, wit, talk 
nonsense. 

The Passing of the Flower 

Yea, but you will infer, your mistress is complete, of a most 
absolute form in all men's opinions, no exceptions can be 
taken at ber, nothing may be added to her person, nothing 
detracted, she is the mirror of women for her beauty, 
comeliness, and pleasant grace, unimitable, mera delicuf^ meri 
leporeSy she is a Myrothecium VeneriSy Gratiarum pyxis^ a 
merę magazine of natural perfections, she hath all the Yeneres 
and Graces 

millefaces eł millefiguras. 
in each part absolute and complete, 

Lseta genas, Iseta os roseum, vaga lumina Iseta, 
to be admired for her person, a most incomparable, unmatch- 
able piece, aurea proles ad simulacrutn alicujus numinas 
composita, a Phoenix, mmantis atatula Venerilla, a Nymph, a 
fairy, like Yenus herself when she was a maid, nulli secunda^ 
a merę ąuintessence, flores spirans et afnaracum^ famince 
prodigium : put case she be, how long will she continue ? 

Florem decoris singli carpunt dies. 
Eyery day detracts from her person, and this beauty \%bonum 
fragiUy a merę flash, a Yenice glass, ąuickly broken, 

Anceps forma bonum mortalibus 
exigui donum brcTc temporis, 

it will not last. As that fair flower Adonis, which we cali an 
Anemone, flourisheth but one month, this gracious, all- 
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commanding beauty fades in an instant. It is a jewel soon 
lost, the painter^s goddess, falsa veritas, a mere picture. 
Famur is deceitful and beauty is vanify, Prov. 31. 30. 

A little gem, babble, is beauty pale, 

A rosę, dew, snów, smoke, wind, air, naught at all. 

If she be fair, as the saying is, she is commonly a fool ; if 
proud, scomful, sequiłurque superbia formam^ or dishonest, 
rara est Concordia forma atęut pudictic^ can she be fair and 
honest too ? Aristo, the son of Agasicles, married a Spartan 
lass, the fairest lady in all Greece next to Helen, but for her 
conditions, the most abominable and beastly creature of the 
world. So that I would wish thee to respect, with Seneca, not 
her person, but ąualities. Will you say thafs a good blade, 
which hath a gilded scabbard, embroidered with gold and jewels ? 
No, but that which hath a good edge and point, well tempered 
metal, obie to resist This beauty is of the body alone, and 
what is that, but as Gregory Nazianzen telleth us, a mock of 
time and sichnessf or as Boethius, as mutable as aflower, and 
łis not naturę so makes us, but most part the infirmity of the 
beholder. For ask another, he sees no such matter. Dic 
mihiper gratias ąualis tibi mdetur, I pray thee tell me how thou 
likest my sweetheart, as she asked her sister in Aristsenetus, 
whom I so much admire, he is the sweetest gentleman, the 
properest man that ever I saw : but lam in love, I confess (nec 
pudet fateri) and cannot therefore welljudge. But be she fair 
indeed, golden-haired, as Anacreon his Bathyllus (to examine 
particulars) she have 

Flammeolos ocolos collaque lacteola 

a pure sanguine complexion, little mouth, coral lips, white teeth, 
soft and plump neck, body, hands, feet, all fair and lovely to 
behold, composed of all graces, elegancies, an absolute piece. 

Lamina sint Melitse Junonia, dextra Mińeryse, 
Mamilbe Yeneris, sura maris dominse. 

Let her head be from Prague, paps out of Austria, belly from 
France back from Brabant, hands out of England, feet from 
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Rhine, buttocks from Switzerland, let her have the Spanish 
gait, the Yenetian tire, Italian compliment and endowments. 
Let her be such a one throughout, as Lucian deciphers in his 
Imagines ; as Euphranor of old painted Yenus, Aristoenetus 
describes Lais, another Helen, Chariclea, Leucippe, Lucretia, 
Pandora ; let her have a box of beauty to repair herself still, 
cuch a one as Venus gave Phaon, when he carried her over 
the ford ; let her use all heips Art and Naturę can yield ; be 
like her, and her, whom thou wilt, or all these in one ; a little 
sickness, a fever, smallpox, wound, scar, loss of an eye, or 
limb, a yiolent passion, a distemperature of heat or cold, mars 
all in an instant, disfigures all; childbearing, old age, that 
tyrant Time will tum Venus to Erinnys ; raging Time, care, 
rivels her upon a sudden ; after she hath been married a smali 
while, and the black ox hath trodden on her toe, she will be 
80 much altered, and wax out of favour, thou wilt not know 
her. One grows too fat, another too lean etc, modest 
Matilda, pretty pleasing Peg, sweet singing Susan, mincing 
merry Moll, dainty dancing Doli, neat Nancy, joUy Joan, 
nimbie Neli, kissing Kate, bouncing Bess with black eyes, 
fair Phyllis with fine white hands, fiddling Frances, tali Tib, 
slender Sib etc, will ąuickly lose their grace, grow fulsome, 
stale, sad, heayy, duli, sour, and all at last out of fashion. 
Ubi jam vulłus argutia^ suavis suatńłatio, blandus risus etc» 
Those fair sparkling eyes will look duli, her soft coral lips 
will be pale, dry, cold, rough and blue, her skin rugged, that 
soft and tender superfides will be hard and harsh, her whole 
complexion changed^in a moment, and as Matilda writ to 
King John, 

I am not now as when thou saw'st me last, 
That favour soon is vanished and past : 
That rosy blush lapt in a lily vale, 
Now is with morphew overgiown and pale. 
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FRANCIS BACON 

Of Friendship 

T T had been hard for him that spake it, to have put morę 
^ truth and untruth together in few words, than in that 
speech, " Whosoever is delighted in solitude, is either a wild 
beast or a god ; " for it is most tnie, that a natural and secret 
hatred and aversion towards society, in any man, had some- 
what of the savage beast ; but it is most untnie, that it should 
have any character at all of the divine naturę, except it pro- 
ceed, not out of a pleasure in solitude, but out of a love and 
desire to sequester a man's self for a higher conversation : such 
as is found to have been falsely and feignedly in some of the 
heathens — as Epimenides, the Candian ; Numa, the Roman ; 
Empedocles, the Sicilian, and ApoUonius, of Tyana; and 
truły, and really, in divers of the ancient hermits and holy 
fathers of the church. But little do men perceive what 
solitude is, and how far it extendeth ; for a crowd is not com- 
pany, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a 
tinkling cymbał where there is no love. The Latin adage 
meeteth with it a little: Magna cwitaSy mąpta soUtuda — 
["Great city, great solitude"]; because in a great town 
friends are scattered, so that there is not that fellowship, for 
the most part, which is in less neighbourhoods ; but we may 
go farther, and affirm most truły, that it is a merę and miser- 
able solitude to want true friends, without which the world is 
but a wilderness; and, even in this sense also of solitude, 
whosoever, in the frame, of his naturę and affections, is unfit 
for friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and not from 
humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge of 
the fulness and swellings of the heart, which passions of all 
kinds do cause and induce. We know diseases of stoppings 
and suiTocations are the most dangerous in the body, and it 
is not much otherwise in the mind : you may take sarza to 
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open the liver, steel to open the spleen, flowers of sulphur for 
the lungs, castoreum for the brain ; but no receipt openeth 
the heart but a true friend, to whom you may impart gńefs, 
joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth 
upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or eon- 
fession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a ratę great 
kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship 
whereof we speak — so great, as they purchase it many times 
at the hazard of their own safety and greatness : for princes, 
in regard of the distance of their fortunę from that of their 
subjects and servants, cannot gather this fruit, except, to 
make themselyes capable thereof, they raise some persons to 
be as it were companions, and ahnost equals to themselves, 
which many times sorteth to inconvenience. The modem 
languages give unto such persons the names of favourites, 
or privadoes, as if it were matter of grace or conversation ; 
but the Roman name attaineth the true use and cause 
thereof, naming them particeps curarum [" participators in 
cares "] ; for it is that which tieth the knot : and we see 
plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and passionate 
princes only, but by the wisest and most politic that ever 
reigned, who have oftentimes joined to themselves some of 
their servants, whom both themselyes have called friends, 
and allowed others likewise to cali them in the same 
manner, using the word which is received between private 
men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Romę, raised Pompey, after 
sumamedthe Great, to that height that Pompey vauntedhimself 
for Sylla's over-match. For when he had carried the consulship 
for a friend of his, against the pursuit of Sylla, and that Sylla 
did a little resent hereat, and began to speak great, Pompey 
tumed upon him again, and in effect bade him be quiet ; for 
that morę men adored the sun rising than the sun setting. 
With Julius Csesar, Decimus Brutus had obtained that interest, 
as he set him down in his testament for heir in remainder after 
his nephew; and this was the man that had power with him 
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to draw him forth to his death : for when Csesar would have 
discharged the senate, in regard of some ill-pres^es, and 
especially a dream of Calpumia, this man lifted him gently by 
the arm out of his chair, telliog him he hoped he would not 
dismiss the senate till his wife had dreamed a better dream ; 
and it seemed his favour was so great, as Antonius, in a letter, 
which is recited yerbatim in one of Cicero's Philippics, called 
him venefica ("witch"); as if he had enchanted Caesar. Augustus 
raised Agrippa, though of mean birth, to that height, as, when 
he consulted with Maecenas about the marriage of his daughter 
Julia, M^ecenas took the liberty to tell him, that he must 
either marry his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life — 
there was no third way, he had madę him so great. With 
Tiberius Caesar, Sejanus had ascended to that height as the 
two were termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius, 
in a letter to him, saith, H(bc pro amicitia nostra non occultavi — 
["These things, on account of our friendship, I have not 
concealed ''] ; and the whole senate dedicated an altar to 
friendship, as to a goddess, in respect of the great deamess of 
friendship between them two. The like, or morę, was between 
Septimus Seyerus and Plautianus ; for he forced his eldest 
son to marry the daughter of Plautianus, and would often 
maintain Plautianus in doing affronts to his son; and did 
write also, in a letter to the senate, by these words, " I love 
the man so well, as I wish he may over-live me." Now, if 
these princes had been as a Trajan, or a Marcus Aurelius, a 
man might haye thought that this had proceeded of an 
abundant goodness of naturę; but being men so wise, of 
such strength and seyerity of mind, and so extreme 
loyers of themselyes, as all these were, it proyeth, most 
plainly, that they found their own felicity, though as great 
as ever happened to mortal men, but as a half piece, 
except they might haye a friend to make it entire; and 
yet, which is morę, they were princes that had wiyes, sons, 
nephews, and yet all these could not supply the comfort of 
friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus observeth of his 
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first master, Duke Charles the Hardy — namely, that he would 
communicate his secrets with nonę; and, least of all those 
secrets which troubled hiih most Whereupon he goeth on, 
and saith, that towards his latter time, that closeness did 
impair and a little perish his understanding. Surely Comineus 
might haye madę the same judgment also, if it had pleased 
him, of his second master, Louis XI., whose closeness was 
indeed his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras is dark, 
but true, Car needito — [" Eat not the heart."] Certainly, if a 
man would give it a hard phrase, those that want friends to 
open themselves unto, are cannibals of their own hearts ; but 
one thing is most admirable (wherewith I will conclude this 
first fruit of friendship), which is, that this communicating of a 
man's self to his friend, works two contrary effects, for it re- 
doubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halves \ for there is no 
man that imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the 
morę, and no man that imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he 
grieyeth the less. So that it is, in truth of operation upon a 
man's mind, of like virtue as the alchymists use to attribute to 
their stone for man's body, that it worketh all contrary effects, 
but still to the good and benefit of naturę ; but yet, without 
praying in aid of alchymists, there is a manifest image of 
this in the ordinary course of naturę ; for, in bodies, union 
strengtheneth and cherisheth any natural action, and, on the 
other side weakeneth and dulleth any yiolent impression — 
and eyen so is it of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and soyereignfor 
the understanding, as the first is for the afifections ; for friend- 
ship maketh indeed a fair day in the afifections from storm 
and tempest, but it maketh daylight in the understanding, out 
of darkness and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be 
understood only of faithful counsel, which a man receiveth 
from his friend ; but before you come to that, certain it is, 
that whosoeyer hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, 
his wits and understanding do clarify and break up, in the 
communicating and discoursing with another : he tosseth his 
thoi^hts móre easily — he marshalleth them morę orderly — 
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he seeth how they look when they are tumed into virords — 
finally, he waxeth wiser than himself ; and that morę by ąn 
houi^s discourse than by a day's meditation. It was well 
said by Themistocles to the king of Persia, that speech was 
iike the cloth of Arras ^ opened and put abroad ; whereby the 
imagery doth appear in figurę, whereas in thoughts they lie 
but as in packs. Neither is this second fruit of friendship, 
in opening the understanding, restrained only to such friends 
as are able to give a man counsel (they indeed are best), but 
even without that a man leameth of himself, and bringeth his 
own thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as against a 
stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man were better 
relate himself to a statuę or picture, than to suffer his thoughts 
to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship complete, 
that other point which lieth morę open, and falleth within 
Yulgar observation — which is faithful counsel from a friend. 
Heraclitus saith well, in one of his enigmas, "Dry light 
is ever the best ; " and certain it is, that the light that a man 
receiyeth by counsel from another, is drier and purer than 
that which cometh from his own understanding and judgment, 
which is ever infused and drenched in his affections and 
customs. So as there is as much difference between the 
counsel that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth himself^ 
as there is between the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer ; 
for there is no such flatterer as is a man's self, and there is no 
such remedy against flattery of a man's self as the li berty 
of a friend. Counsel is of two sorts ; the one concerning 
manners, the other concerning business: for the first, the 
best preservative to keep the mind in health is the faith- 
ful admonition of a friend. The calling of a man^s self to a 
strict account, is a medicine sometime too piercing and 
corrosiye ; reading good books of morality is a little fiat and 
dead ; observing our faults in others is sometimes improper 
for our case ; but the best receipt (best I say to work, and 
best to take) is the admonition of a friend. It is a strange 
thing to behold what gross errors and extreme absurdities 
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many (especially of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a 
friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of their 
famę and fortunę : for, as St James saith, they are as men, 
that look sometimes into a glass, and presently forget their 
own shape and favour : as for business, a man may think, if 
he will, that two eyes see no morę than one; or that a 
gamester seeth always morę than a looker>on ; or, that a man 
in anger is as wise as he that hath said over the four and 
twenty letters ; or, that a musket may be shot off as well upon 
the arm as upon a rest ; and such other fond and high 
imaginations, to think himself all in all : but when all is done, 
the help of good counsel is that which setteth business 
straight ; and if any man think that he will take counsel, but 
it shall be by pieces ; asking counsel in one business of one 
man, and in another business of another man ; it is as well 
(that is to say, better, perhaps, than if he asked nonę at all), 
but he runneth two dangers ; one, that he shall not be faith- 
fully counselled — for it is a rare thing, except it be from a 
perfect and entire friend, to have counsel given, but such as 
shall be bowed and crooked to some ends which he hath that 
giveth it ; the other, that he shall have counsel given hurtful 
and unsafe (though with good meaning), and mixed partly 
of mischief and partly of remedy — even as if you would cali 
a physician, that is thought good for the cure of the disease 
you complain of, but is unacąuainted with your body — and 
therefore, may put you in the way for a present cure, but 
oyerthroweth your health in some other kind, and so cure the 
disease, and kill the patient; but a friend, that is whoUy 
acąuainted with a man's estate, will beware, by furthering 
any present business, how he dasheth upon other incon- 
yenience. And, therefore, rest not* upon scattered counsels ; 
for they will rather distract and mislead, than settle and 
direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the 

affections, and support of the judgment), foUoweth the last 

fruit, which is, like the pomegranate, fuli of many kemels— I 

mean aid, and bearing a part in all actions and occasions. 

I 
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Herę, thę best way to represent to life the manifold use of 
friendship, is to cast and see how many things there are 
which a man cannot do himself ; and then it will appear 
that it was a sparing speech of the ancients, to say that a 
friend is another himself; for that; a friend is far morę than 
himself. Men have their time, and die many times in desire 
of some things which they principally take to heart; the 
bestowing of a child, the finishing of a work, or the like. If 
a man have a tnie fnend, he may rest almost secure that the 
care of those things will continue after him : so that a man 
hath, as it were, two lives in his desires. A man hath a body, 
and that body is confined to a place ; but where friendship 
iSy all offices of life are, as it were, granted to him and his 
deputy ; for he may exercise them by his friend. How many 
things are there which a man cannot, with any face or come- 
liness, say or do himself? A man can scarce allege his own 
merits with modesty, much less extol them ; a man cannot 
sometimes brook to supplicate or beg, and a number of the 
like ; but all these things are graceful in a friend's mouth, 
which are blushing in a man's own. So again, a man's 
person hath many proper relations which he cannot put off. A 
man cannot speak to his own son but as a father ; to his wife 
but as a husband; to his enemy but upon terms: whereas a 
friend may speak as the case reąuires, and not as it sorteth 
with the person. But to enumerate these things were endless : 
I have given a nile, where a man cannot fitly play his own 
part ; if he have not a friendf he may quit the stage. 



SIR THOMAS BROWNE 

Of Death 

T^ARKNESS and light divide the course of time, and 
-^-^ obliyion shares with memory a great part even of our 
living beings ; we slightly remember our felicities and the 
smartest strokes of affliction leave but short smart upon us. 
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Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows destroy us or them- 
selyes. To weep into Stones are fables. Afflictions induce 
callosities ; miseries are slippery, or £sdl like snów upon us, 
which notwithstanding is no unhappy stupidity. To be 
ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of eyils past, is a merci- 
fiil proyision in naturę, whereby we digest the mixture of our 
few and eyil days, and, our delivered senses not relapsing 
into cutting remembrances, our sorrows are not kept raw by 
the edge of repetitions. A great part of antiquity contented 
their hopes of subsisting with a transmigration of their souls, 
— a good way to continue their memories, while haying the 
adyantage of plural successions, they could not but act 
something remarkable in such yariety of beings, and enjoying 
the famę of their passed selyes, make accumulation of glory 
unto their last durations. Others, rather than be lost in the 
uncomfortable night of nothing, were content to recede into 
the common being, and make one particie of the public soul 
of all things, which was no morę than to return into their 
unknown and divine original again. 

Egyptian ingenuity was morę unsatisfied, contriying their 
bodies in sweet consistencies, to attend the return of their 
souls. But all was yanity, feeding the wind, and folly. The 
Egyptian mummies, which Caipbyses or time hath spared, 
ayarice now consumeth. Mummy is become merchandize, 
Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 

In yain do indiyiduals hope for immortality, or any 
patent from obliyion, in presenrations below the moon ; men 
haye been deceiyed eyen in their flatteries, aboye the sun, and 
studied conceits to perpetuate their names in Heayen. The 
yarious cosmography of that part hath already yaried the 
names of contriyed constellations ; Nimrod is lost in Orion, 
and Osiris in the Dog-star. While we look for incomiption 
in the heayens, we find they are but like the earth ;— durable 
in their main bodies, alterable in their parts — ; whereof, 
beside comets and new stars, perspectiyes begin to tell tales. 
And the spots that wander about the sun with Phaeton's 
fayour, would make elear conyiction. 
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There is nothing strictly immortal but immortality. 
Whatever hath no beginning, may be coofident of no end ; 
— ^which is the peculiar of that necessary essence that cannot 
destroy itself ; and the highest strain of omnipotency, to be 
so powerfuUy constituted as not to sufTer even from the 
power of itself: all others have a dependent being and 
within the reach of destruction. But the sufficiency of 
Christian immortality frustrates all earthly glory, and the 
quality of either state after death, makes a folly of posthumous 
memory. God who can only destroy our souls, and hath 
assured our resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath 
directly promised no duration. Wherein there is so much of 
chance, that the boldest expectants have found unhappy 
fhistration ; and to hołd long subsistence seems but a scape 
in oblivion. But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, 
and pompous in the graye, solemnizing nativities and deaths 
with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the 
infancy of his naturę. 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun 
within us. A smali fire sufficeth for life, great flames seemed 
too little after death, while men yainly afifected precious 
pyres, and to bum like Sardanapalus ; but the wisdom of 
funeral laws found the folly of prodigal blazes, and reduced 
undoing fires unto the nile of sober obseąuies, wherein few 
could be so mean as not to proyide wood, pitch, a moumer 
and an urn. 

Five languages secured not the epitaph of Gordianus. The 
man of God lives longer without a tomb than any by one, 
inyisibly interred by angels, and adjudged to obscurity, 
though not without some marks directing human discovery. 
Enodi and Elias, without either tomb or burial, in an 
anomalous state of being, are the great examples of perpetuity, 
in their long and living memory, in strict account being still 
on this side death, and having a late part yet to act upon 
this stage of earth. If in the decretory term of the world, we 
shall not all die, but be changed, according to received 
translation, the last day will make but a few graves ; at least 
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quick resurrections will anticipate lasting sepultures. Some 
grayes will be opened before they be ąuite closed, and 
Lazanis be Ho wonder. When many that feared to die, 
shall groan that they can die but once, the dismal state is the 
second and living death, when life puts despair on the 
damned ; when men shall wish the coyerings of mountains, 
not of monuments, and annihilations shall be courted. 

While some have studied monuments, others have 
studiously declined them, and some have been so yainly 
boisterous, that they durst not acknowledge their grayes; 
wherein Alaricus seems most subtle, who had a riyer turned 
to hide his bones at the bottom. Eyen Sylla, that thought 
himself safe in his urn, could not prevent reyenging tongues, 
and Stones thrown at his monument. Happy are they 
whom priyacy makes innocent, who deal so with men in this 
world, that they are not afraid to meet them in the next; 
who, when they die, make no commotion among the dead, 
and are not touched with that poetical taunt in Isaiah. 

Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregularities of 
yainglory, and wild enormities of ancient magnanimity. But 
the most magnanimous resolution rests in the Christian 
religion, which trampleth upon pride, and sits on the neck of 
ambition, humbly pursuing that infallible perpetuity, unto 
which all others must diminish their diameters, and be poorly 
seen in angles of contingency. 

Pious spirits who passed their days in raptures of futurity, 
madę little morę of this world than the world that was before 
it, while they lay obscure in the chaos of pre-ordination and 
night of their forebeings. And if any haye been so happy as 
truły to understand Christian annihilation, ecstasies, exolution, 
liquefaction, transformation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation 
of God, and ingression into the diyine shadow, they have 
already had an handsome anticipation of heaven : the glory 
of the world is surely oyer, and the earth in ashes unto them. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their produc- 
tions, to exist in their names and predicament of chimeras, 
was large satisfaction unto old expectations, and madę one 
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part of their Elysium. But all this is nothing in the meta- 
physics of true belief. To live indeed, is to be again our- 
selyes, which being not only an hope, but an evidence in 
noble believers, 'tis all one to lie in St Innocent's churchyard,^ 
as in the sands of Egypt. Ready to be anything, in the 
ecstasy of being ever, and as content with six feet as the 
moles of Adrianus.^ 

tabesne cadayera solvat, 

An rogos, haud refert. — Lucan, 



SIR JOHN ELIOT 

The Mind of Man 

T^^E know there are necessaries for the body, necessaries 
^ ^ for the mind, for the sustentation, for the satisfaction 
of them both, without which true happiness cannot be : and 
there in order, action must not dispose with relation unto 
virtue, virtue conforming it to the nile and linę of reason. 
And of action and contemplation thus compos'd true yirtue 
does consist, which likewise having a superiority of the 
affections, to hołd them in obedience to the mind, that that 
excellence, which action and contemplation have coraposed, 
be not by the exorbitance of their motions broken or inter- 
rupted, but retain a constant cleamess and serenity. This 
makes up that perfection of our Monarchy, that happiness of 
the mind, which, being founded upon these grounds, built 
upon these fouhdations, no power or greatness can impeach : 
such is the state and majesty that nothing can approach it, 
but by the admission of these servants; such is the safety 
and security, that nothing can yiolate or touch it but by the 
instruments and organs ; such is the power and dignity as all 

^ In Paris, where bodies soon consame. 

* A stately mausoleum, or sepulchral pile, built by Adrianus in Romę, 
where now standeth the castle of St Angelo. 
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things mnst obey it, all things are subject to the mind, which 
in this temper is the commander of them all. No resistance 
is against it j it breaks through the orbs and immense circles 
of the Heavens, and penetrates even to the centrę of the 
Earth; it opens the fountains of antiąuity, and runs down 
the stream of time, below the period of all seasons ; it dives 
into the dark counsels of Eternity, and the abstruse secrets 
of naturę it unlocks; all places, all occasions are alike 
obvious to this: this does observe those subtle passages in 
the air, and the unknown paths and traces in the deeps. 
There is that great power of operation in the mind, that 
quickness and celerity of motion, that in an instant it does 
pass from extremity to extremity, from the lowest to the 
highest, from the extremest point o' the west, to the horo- 
scope and ascendant in the east, it measures in one thought 
the whole circumference of Heaven, and by the same linę it 
takes the geography of the earth, the seas, the air, the fire, 
all things of either, are within the comprehension of the mind, 
it has an influence on them all, whence it takes all that may 
be useful, all that may be helpful in its govemment. No 
limitation is prescribed it, no restriction is upon it, but in a 
free scope it has liberty upon all. And in this liberty is the 
excellence of the mind, in this power and composition of the 
mind is the perfection of a man, in that perfection is the 
happiness we look for, when in all sovereignty it reigns com- 
manding, not coramanded ; when at home the subjects are 
subject and obedient, not refractory and fractious; when 
abroad, they are as servants seryiceable, and in readiness, 
without hesitation or reluctance ; when to the resolutions of 
the Council, to the digests of the laws, the actions and 
affections are inclined, this is that Summum bonum^ and 
chief good, which in this state and condition is obtained. 
The mind for this has that transcendence given it, that man, 
though otherwise the weakest, might be the strongest and 
most excellent of all creatures ; in that only is the excellence 
we have, and thereby are we madę superior to the rest, for 
in the habits of the body in all the faculties thereof, man is 
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not comparable to others, in sense and motion far inferior 
to many. The Ancients suppose it the indiscretion of 
Epimetheus, having the first distribution of the qualities, to 
leave us so defective ; when to the rest he gave an excellence 
in their kinds, as swiftness and agility to some, strength and 
fortitude to others, and whom he found weakest, thcse he 
madę most nimbie, as in the fowls and others it is seen, and 
whom he found most slow, to those he gave most strength, 
as bulls and elephants do express it, and so all others in 
their kinds have some singularity and excellence, wherein 
there is a compensation for all wants: some being armed 
offensively and defensiyely, and in that having a provisional 
security, but man only he left naked, morę unfurnished than 
the rest, in him there was neither strength nor agility to pre- 
serye him from the danger of his enemies, multitudes exceed- 
ing him in either, many in both, to whom he stood obnoxious 
and exposed, having no resistance, no avoidance for their 
furies but in this case and necessity, to relieve him, upon this 
oversight and improvidence of Epimetheus, Prometheus that 
wise statesman whom Pandora could not cozen, having the 
present apprehension of the danger, by his quick judgment 
and intelligence secretly passes into Heaven, steals out a fire 
from thence, infuses it into man, by that inflames his mind 
with a divine spirit and wisdom, and therein gives him a fuli 
supply for all : for all the excellence of the creatures, he had 
a far morę excellence in this ; this one was for them all ; no 
strength nor ability could match it, all motions and abilities 
came short of this perfection, the most choice arms of naturę 
have their superlative in its Arts ; all the arts of Yulcan and 
Minerya have their comparatiye herein. In this divine fire 
and spirit, this supernatural influence of the mind, all 
excellence organical is surpassed, it is the transcendant of 
them all, nothing can come to match it, nothing can impeach 
it, but man therein is an absolute master of himself, his own 
safety and tranąuillity by God (for so we must remember the 
Ethics did express it) are madę dependent on himself, and in 
that self dependance, in the neglect of others, in the entire 
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rule and dominion of himself, the affections being composed, 
the actions so divided, is the perfection of our Government,. 
that summum bonum in Philosophy, the bonum publicum 
in our policy, the tnie end and object of this Monarchy of 
man. 



W. DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN 

The Sparkles of the Soul 

'y HOUGH it hath been doubted if there be in the soul sucb 
•■- impeńous and superexcellent power, as that it can, by 
the vehement and eamest working of it, deliver knowledge to 
another without bodily organs, and by only conceptions and 
ideas produce real effects ; yet it hath been ever, and of all,. 
held, as infallible and most certain, that it often, (either by 
outward inspiration or some secret motion in itself) is augur 
of its own misfortunes, and hath shadows of approaching 
dangers presented unto it before they fali forth. Hence so 
many strange apparitions and signs, true visions, uncouth 
heayiness, and ceaseless languishings : of which to seek a 
reason, unless from the sparklings of God in the soul, or 
from the God-like sparkles of the soul, were to make 
reason unreasonable, by reasoning of things transcending 
her reach. 

Having, when I had given myself to rest in the ąuiet 
solitariness of the night, found often my imagination troubled 
with a confiised fear, no, sorrow or horror, which, interrupt- 
ing sleep, did astonish my senses, and i;ouse me, all appalled 
and transported, in a sudden agony and amazedness ; of such 
an unaccustomed perturbation, not knowing, nor being able 
to dive into any apparent cause, carried away with the stream 
of my (then doubting) thoughts, I began to ascribe it to that 
secret foreknowledge and presaging power of the prophetic 
mind, and to interpret such an agony to be the spirit, as a 
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sudden faintness and universal weariness useth to be the body, 
a sign of foUowing sickness ; or, as winter lightnings, earth- 
quakes and monsters prove to commonwealths and great 
•cities, harbingers of wretched events and emblems of their 
hidden destinies. 

Hereupon, not thinking it strange, if whatsoever is humane 
should befall me, knowing how Providence overcomes grief, 
and discountenances crosses; and that, as we should not 
despair in eyils which may happen to us, we should not be 
too confident, nor lean much to those goods we enjoy; I 
began to tura over in my remembrance all that could afflict 
miserable mortality, and to forecast everything which could 
beget gloomy and sad apprehensions, and with a mask of 
horror shew itself to humane eyes : till in the end, as by 
unities and points mathematicians are brought to great 
numbers, and huge greatness, after many fantastical glances 
of the woes of mankind, and those incumbrances which 
follow upon life, I was brought to think, and with amazement, 
on the last of humane terrors, or (as one termed it) the last 
of all dreadful and terrible evils, Death. 

For to easy censure it would appear, that the soul, if it can 
foresee that divorcement which it is to have from the body, 
should not without great reason be thus over-grieved, and 
plunged in inconsolable and unaccustom'd sorrow : consider- 
ing their near union, long familiarity and love, with the great 
change, pain, and ugliness, which are apprehended to be the 
inseparable attendants of Death. 

They had their being together, parts they are of one reason- 
able creature, the harming of the one, is the weakning of the 
working of the other. What sweet contentments doth the soul 
enjoy by the senses ? They are the gates and windows of its 
knowledge, the organs of its delight If it be tedious to an 
excellent player on the lute, to abide but a few months the 
want of one, how much morę the being without such noble 
tools and engines be painful to the soul? And if two pilgrims 
which have wandred some few miles together, have a hearts- 
grief when they are near to part, what must the sorrow be at 
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parting of two so loving friends and never-loathing loyers, as 
are the body and soul ? 

Death is the yiolent estranger of acąuaintance, the etemal 
diyorcer of marriage, the ravisher of the children from the 
parents, the stealer of parents from their children, the interrer 
of famę, the sole cause of forgetfulness, by which the living 
talk of those gone away as of so many shadows or age-worn 
stories: all strength by it is enfeebled, beauty turned into 
deformity and rottenness, honour into contempt, glory into 
baseness. It is the reasonless breaker off of all actions, by 
which we enjoy no morę the sweet pleasures of earth, nor 
contemplate the stately revolutions of the heavens. The sun 
perpetually setteth, stars never rise unto us; it, in one 
moment, robbeth us of what with so great toil and care in 
many years we have heaped together : by this are successions 
of lineages cut short, kingdoms left heirless, and greatest 
States orphaned: it is not overcome by pride, soothed by 
flattery, tam'd by intreaties, brib'd by benefits, softened by 
lamentations, nor diverted by time. Wisdom, save this, can 
prevent and help everything. By death we are exiled from 
this fair city of the world, it is no morę a world unto us, nor 
we any morę a people unto it. The ruines of Phanes, 
palaces, and other magnificent frames, yield a sad prospect to 
the soul, and how should it without horror view the wrack of 
such a wonderful master-piece as is the body ? 



JOHN MILTON 

The Search for Lost Truth 

TRUTH indeed came once into the world with her divine 
Master^ and was a perfect shape most glorious to look 
on ; but when he ascended, and his apostles after him were 
laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, 
who, as that story goes óf the Egyptian Typhon with his 
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conspirators how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the 
yirgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and 
scattered them to the four winds. From that time ever sińce, 
the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the 
careful search that Isis madę for the mangled body of Osiris, 
went up and down gathering up limb by limb still as they 
could find them. We have not yet found them all, Lords 
and Commons, nor ever shall do, till her Master^s second 
coming; he shall bring together every joint and member, 
and shall mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection. Suffer not these licensing prohibitions to 
stand at every place of opportunity forbidding and disturbing 
them that continue to do our obseąuies to the tom body of 
our martyred Saint. 



SIR THOMAS BROWNE 

Of Musie 

T T is my temper, and I like it the better, to affect all harmony ; 
-*■ and surę there is a musick, even in the beauty and the 
silent notę which Cupid strikes, far sweeter than the sound 
of an instrument. For there is a musick wherever there is 
a harmony, order, or proportion; and thus far we may 
maintain "the musick of the spheres " : for those well-ordered 
motions, and regular paces, though they give no sound unto 
the ear, yet to the understanding they strike a notę most fuli 
of harmony. Whatsoever is harmonically composed delights 
in harmony, which makes me much distrust the symmetry of 
those heads which declaim against all church-musick. For 
myself, not only from my obedience but my particular genius 
I do embrace it : for even that tavem-musick, which makes 
one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of 
devotion, and a profound contemplation of the first composer. 
There is something in it of divinity morę than the ear 
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discovers : it is a hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the 
whole world, and creatures of God, — such a melody to the 
ear, as the whole world, well understood, would afford the 
understanding. In brief, it is a sensible fit of that harmony 
which intellectually sounds in the ears of God. I will not 
say, with Plato, the soul is an harmony, but harmonical, and 
hath its nearest sympathy unto musick: thus some, whose 
temper of body agrees, and humours the constitution of their 
souls, are born poets, though indeed all are naturally inclined 
into rhythm. This madę Tacitus, in the very first linę of his 
story, fali upon a verse ; and Cicero, the worst of poets, but 
declaiming for a poet, falls in the very first sentence upon a 
perfect hexameter. 

A DORMITIYE TO BeDWARD 

But the quincunx of heaven runs Iow, and 'tis time to 
close the five ports of knowledge. We are unwilling to 
spin out our awaking thoughts into the phantasms of 
sleep, which often continueth precogitations ; making cables 
of cobwebs, and wildemesses of handsome groves. Beside 
Hippocrates hath spoken so little, and the oneirocritical 
masters have left such frigid interpretations from plants, that 
there is little encouragement to dream of Paradise itself. 
Nor will the sweetest delight of gardens afiord much comfort 
in sleep; wherein the dulness of that sense shakes hands 
with detectable odours ; and though in the bed of Cleopatra, 
can hardly with any delight raise up the ghost of a rosę. 
Night, which Pagan theology could make the daughter of 
Chaos, afibrds no adyantage to the description of order; 
although no lower than that mass can we derive its genealogy. 
All things began in order, so shall they end, and so shall thćy 
begin again ; according to the ordainer of order, and mystical 
mathematics of the city of heaven. 

Though Somnus in Homer be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, 
I find no such effects in these drowsy approaches of sleep. 
To keep our eyes open longer, were but to act our Antipodes. 
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The huntsmen are up in America, and they are already past 
their first sleep in Persia. But who can be drowsy at that 
hour which freed us from everlasting sleep? Or have 
slumbering thoughts at that time, when sleep itself must end, 
and as some conjecture all shall awake again. 



JOHN MILTON 

Of Education 

T SHALL detain you no longer in the demonstration of what 
-^ we should not do, but straight conduct you to a hillside, 
where I will point you out the right path of a virtuous and 
noble education ; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else 
so smooth, so green, so fuli of goodly prospect and melo- 
dious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
morę charming. I doubt not but ye shall have morę ado to 
drive our duUest and laziest youth, our stocks and stubs, 
from the infinite desire of such a happy nurture, than we 
have now to haul and drag our choicest and hopefuUest wits 
to that asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles which is 
commonly set before them as all the food and entertainment 
of their tenderest and most docible age. I cali, therefore, a 
complete and generous education, that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfuUy, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war. And how all 
this may be done between twelve and one-and-twenty, less 
time than is now bestowed in pure trifling at grammar and 
sophistry, is to be thus ordered : — 

First, to find out a spacious house and ground about it fit 
for an academy, and big enough to lodge one hundred and 
fifty persons, whereof twenty or thereabout may be attendants, 
all under the govemment of one who shall be thought of 
desert sufficient, and ability either to do all, or wisely to 
direct and oversee it done. This place should be at once 
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both school and university, not needing a remove to any 
other house of schoiarship, except it be some peculiar coU^e 
of law or physic where they mean to be practitioners ; but as 
for those generał studies which take up all our time from 
Lilly to the commencing, as they term it, master of art, it 
should be absolute. After this pattem as many edifices may 
be conTerted to this use as shall be needful in every city 
throughout this land, which would tend much to the increase 
of leaming and civility everywhere. This number, less or 
morę, thus coUected, to the convenience of a foot-company 
or interchangeably two troops of cavalry, should divide their 
day^s work into three parts as it lies orderly — their studies, 
their exercise, and their diet. 

For their studies : firśt, they should begin with the chief 
and necessary rules of some good grammar, either that now 
used, or any better ; and while this is doing, their speech is 
to be fashioned to a distinct and elear pronunciation, as near 
as may be to the Italian, especially in the vowels. For we 
Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open our mouths 
in the cold air wide enough to grace a southem tongue, but 
are observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close 
and inward ; so that to smatter Latin with an English mouth 
is as ill a hearing as law French. Next, to make them expert 
in the usefuUest points of grammar, and withal to season 
them and win them early to the love of yirtue and true 
labour, ere any flattering seducement or vain principle seize 
them wandering, some easy and delightful book of education 
should be read to them, whereof the Greeks have storę, a& 
Cebes, Plutarch^ and other Socratic discourses ; but in Latin 
we have nonę of classic authority extant, except the two or 
three first books of Quintilian and some select pieces else- 
where. But here the main skill and groundwork will be to 
temper them such lectures and explanations upon every 
opportunity as may lead and draw them in willing obedience, 
inflamed with the study of learning and the admiration of 
yirtue, stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men 
and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to all agesi 
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that they may despise and scom all their childish and ill- 
taught qualiries, to ddight in manly and liberał exercises; 
which he who hath the art and proper eloquence to catch 
them with, what with mild and effectual persuasions, and 
what with the intimation of some fear, if need be, but chiefly 
by his own example, might in a short space gain them to an 
incredible diligence and courage, infiising into their young 
breasts such an ingenuous and noble ardour as would not 
fail to make many of them renowned and matchless men. 
At the same time, some other hour of the day might be 
taught them the rules of arithmetic, and, soon after, the 
elements of geometry, even playing, as the old manner was. 
After evening repast till bed-time their thoughts would be 
best taken up in the easy grounds of religion and the story of 
Scripture. The next step would be to the authors of agri- 
culture, Cato, Yarro, and Columella, for the matter is most 
easy ; and if the language is difficult, so much the better ; it 
is not a difficulty above their years. And here will be an 
occasion of inciting and enabling them hereafter to improTe 
the tillage of their country, to recover the bad soil, and to 
remedy the waste that is madę of good ; for this was one of 
Hercules' praises. £re half these authors be read (which 
will soon be with plying hard and daUy) they cannot choose 
but be masters of an ordinary prose : so that it will be then 
seasonable for them to leam in any modem author the use of 
the globes and all the maps, first with the old names and 
then with the new ; or they might then be capable to read 
any compendious method of natural philosophy ; and, at the 
same time, might be entering into the Greek tongue, after 
the same manner as was before prescribed for the Latin; 
whereby the difficulties of grammar being soon overcome, all 
the historical physiology of Aristotle and Theophrastus are 
open before them, and, as I may say, under contribution. 
The like access will be to Vitruvius, to Seneca's "Natural 
Questions," to Mela, Celsus, Pliny, or Solinus. And haying 
thus past the principles of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and geography, with a generał compact of physics, they may 
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descend in mathematics to the instrumental science of 
trigonometry, and from thence to fortification, architecture, 
enginery, or navigation. And in natural philosophy they 
may proceed leisurely from the history of meteors, minerals, 
plants, and liidng creatures, as far as anatomy. Then also 
in couise might be read to them out of some not tedious 
writer the institution of physic; that they may know the 
tempers, the humours, the seasons, and how to manage a 
crudity, which he who can wisely and timely do is not only 
a great physician to himself and to his friends, but also. may 
at some time or other save an army by this frugal and ez- 
penseless means only, and not let the healthy and stout 
bodies of young men rot away under him for want of this 
discipline, which is a great pity, and no less a shame to the 
commander. To set forward all these proceedings in naturę 
and mathematics, what hinders but that they may procure, as 
oft as shall be needful, the helpful experiences of hunters, 
fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries ; and 
in other sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anatomists, 
who, doubtless, would be ready, some for reward and some 
to favour such a hopeful seminary. And this would give 
them such a real tincture of natural knowledge as they shall 
never forget, but daily augment with delight. Then also 
those poets which are now counted most hard will be both 
facile and pleasant, Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, 
Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius; and, in Latin, Lucretius, 
Manilius, and the rural part of Yirgil. 

By this time years and good generał precepts will have 
furnished them morę distinctly with that act of reason which 
in ethics is called proairesis, that they may with some judg- 
ment contemplate upon morał good and evil. Then will be 
required a special reinforcement of constant and sound 
endoctrinating to set them right and firm, instructing them 
morę amply in the knowledge of virtue and the hatred of 
vice, while their young and pliant affections are led through 
all the morał works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, 
Laertius, and those Locrian remnants; but still to be reduced 

K 
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in their nightward studies wherewith they close the day's work 

under the determinate sentence of David or Solomon, or the 

eyangels and apostolic scriptures. Being perfect in the 

knowledge of personal duty, they may then begin the study 

of economics. And either now or before this they may have 

easily leamed at any odd hour the Italian tongue. And soon 

after, but with wariness and good antidote, it would be 

wholesome enough to let them taste some choice comedies. 

Greek, Latin, or Italian; those tragedies also that treat of 

household matters, as Trachiniae, Alcestis, and the like. 

The next remove must be to the study of politics 3 to know 

the beginning, end, and reasons of political societies, that 

they may not, in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth, 

be 8uch poor shaken uncertain reeds, of such a tottering 

conscience as many of our great councillors have lately 

shown themselves, but steadfast pillars of the State. After 

this they are to dive into the grounds of law and legał 

justice, deliyered first and with best warrant by Moses, and, 

as far as human prudence can be trusted, in those extolled 

remains of Grecian lawgivers, Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, 

Charondas ; and thence to all the Roman edicts and tables, 

with their Justinian ; and so down to the Saxon and common 

laws of England and the statutes. Sundays also and every 

evening may now be understandingly spent in the highest 

matters of theology and church history, ancient and modern : 

and ere this time at a set hour the Hebrew tongue might have 

been gained, that the Scriptures may be now read in their 

own original; whereto it would be no impossibility to add 

the Chaldee and the Syrian dialect. When all these employ- 

ments are well conąuered, then will the choice histories, 

heroic poems, and Attic tragedies of stateliest and most regal 

argument, with all the famous political orations, offer them- 

selves ; which, if they were not only read, but some of them 

got by memory, and solemnly pronounced with right accent 

and grace, as might be taught, would endue them even with 

the spirit and vigour of Demosthenes or Cicero, Euripides or 

Sophocles. And now, lastly, will be the time to read with 
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them those organie arts which enable men to discourse and 
write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to the fitted 
style of lofty, mean, or lowly. Logic, therefore, so much as 
is useful, is to be referred to this due place, with all her well- 
couched heads and topics, until it be time to open her 
contracted palm into a graceful and omate rhetoric taught 
out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, 
Hermogenes, Longinus. To which poetry would be madę 
subseąuent, or, indeed, rather precedent, as being less subtile 
and fine, but morę simple, sensuous, and passionate ; I mean 
not here the prosody of a verse, which they could not but 
have hit on before among the rudiments of grammar, but 
that sublime art which in Aristotle's Poetics, in Horace, and 
the Italian commentaries of Castlevetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and 
others, teaches what the laws are of a tnie epic poem, what 
of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, what is the 
grand master-piece to obserye. This would make them soon 
perceiye what despicable creatures our common rhymers and 
play-writers be ; and show them what religious, what glorious 
and magnificent use might be madę of poetry, both in divine 
and human things. From hence, and not till now, will be 
the right season of forming them to be able writers and 
composers in every excellent matter, when they shall be thus 
fraught with an universal insight into things: or whether 
they be to speak in parliament or councU, honour and atten- 
tion would be waiting on their lips. There would then 
appear in pulpits other yisages, other gestures, and stuff 
otherwise wrought, than we now sit under, oft-times to as 
great a trial of our patience as any other that they preach to 
us. These are the studies wherein oiu: noble and our gentle 
youth ought to bestow their time in a disciplinary way from 
twelve to one-and-twenty, unless they rely morę upon their 
ancestors dead than upon themselyes living. In which 
methodical course it is so supposed they must proceed by the 
steady pace of learning onward, as at convenient times for 
memory's sake to retire back into the middle ward, and some- 
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times into the rear of wbat they have been taught, until they 
have confinned and solidly united the whole body of their 
perfected knowledge, like the last embattling of a Roman 
legion. 



HENRY MORĘ, THE PLATONIST 

The Demon of Mascon 

T^HAT relation of Mr Francis Perreaud, concerning an 
^ unclean spińt that haunted his house at Mascon in Bur- 
gandy, both for the variety of matter and the authentickness of 
the story is of prime use. For though this Demon never ap- 
peared yisible to the eye, yet his presence was palpably depre- 
hensible by many freaks and pranks that he played. As in 
drawing the curtains at midnight, and plucking off the blankets ; 
in his holding of the doors, and in rolling of billets ; in his 
knocking and fiinging things against the wainscot; in his 
whistling such tunes as they teach birds, and in his singing 
profane and baudy songs ; in his repeating aloud the Lord's 
Prayer and the Creed ; in his imitating the voices and dialects 
of several pers(xis, as also the crying of huntsmen, the croak^ 
ing of frogs, and the speeches of jugglers and mountebanks ; 
his scoffing and jeering and uttering merry conceits, as that 
of Pays de Vaux, where he said they madę goodly carbonadoes 
of witches, and thereupon laughed very loud ; his bringing 
commendations from remote friends, and his telling stories of 
fightings and murders ; his discovering of things done in 
private to the actors of them; his exprobating to a grave 
Divine the singing of a baudy song in a tavem ; his tossing 
of a roli of cloth of fifty ells ; his disordering of skeins of 
yam; and pulling men at their work by their coats back- 
ward ; his fiinging the hat of one at his face while he was 
asleep in his house, and snatching a candlestick out of a 
maid's hand ; his entangling and trying things in such knots 
as it was impossible for any one to untie them, and yet 
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himself iintying them in a moment ; his tumbling the bed as 
soon as it has been madę into the midst of the fioor, and 
taking down books from their shelves in the study: his 
making a noise like a volley of shot, and imitating the sound 
of hemp dressers four beating together ; his making musie of 
two little bells he found amongst rusty iron in the house, 
which he used not only there but in several other places, 
whose sound they could hear pass by them in the air, though 
they could see nothing ; his hiding of a goldsmith's jewels 
and tools for a while, and then dropping them out of the air 
on the table; his flinging of Stones about the house, but 
without hurt, as in the former narration ; his often beating a 
new maid on the head, and pouring water on her head till he 
had forced her away ; and lastly, his puUing a certain lawyer 
by the arm into the midst of the room, and there whirling 
him about on the tiptoe, and then flinging him on the ground. 
This is a short epitome of the most remarkable exploits of 
that inyisible devil of Mascon. For, as I remember, he was 
not so much as once seen in any shape all this time ; unless 
it was he that Lullier and Kepay met at a corner of the street 
in the habit of a country woman spinning by moonshine, who 
upon their nearer approach, vanished from their sight. 



IZAAK WALTON 

The Fisherman's Delight 

piSCA TOR. Nay, sUy a little, good scholar. I caught my 
last trout with a worm ; now I will put on a minnow, and 
try a quarter of an hour about yonder trees for another ; and 
so walk towards our lodging. Look you, scholar, thereabout 
we shall have a bite presently or not at alL Have with you, 
Sir ! O' my word I have hołd of him. Oh, it is a great logger- 
headed chub; come hang him upon that willow-twig, and 
let's be going. But tum out of the way a litde, good scholar, 
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towards yonder high honeysuckle hedge ; there we'll sit and 
sing, whilst their shower falls so gently upon the teeming 
earth, and gives a yet sweeter smell to the loyely fiowers that 
adom these yerdant meadows. 

Look ! under that broad beech-tree I sat down, when I was 
last this way a-fishing. And the birds in the adjoining grove 
seemed to have a friendly contention with an echo, whose 
dead voice seemed to live in a hoUow tree, near to the brow 
o( that primrose hill. There I sat, viewing the silver streams 
glide silently towards their centrę, the tempestuous sea ; 
yet sometimes opposed by rugged roots and pebble Stones, 
which broke their waves and tumed them into foam. And 
sometiraes I beguiled time by viewing the harmless lambs ; 
some leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst others sported 
themselyes in the cheerful sun; and saw others craving 
comfort from the swollen udders of their bleating dams. As 
I thus sat these and other sights had so fully possessed my 
soul 'with content, that thought, as the poet hath happily 

expressed it, 

** I was for that time lifted aboye earth, 
And possess'd joys not promised in my birth." 

As I left this place, and entered into the next field, asecond 
pleasure entertained me; 'twas a handsome milkmaid, that 
had not yet attained so much age and wisdom as to load her 
mind with any fears of many things that will never be, as too 
many men too often do ; but she cast away all care, and sang 
like a nightingale ; her voice was good, and the ditty fitted 
for it: it was that smooth song which was madę by Kit 
Marlow, now at least fifty years ago; and the milkmaid's 
mother sang an answer to it, which was madę by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in his younger days. 

They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good, I think 
much better than the strong lines that are now in fashion in 
this critical age. Look yonder! on my word, yonder they 
both be a-milking again. I will give her the chub, and 
persuade them to sing those two songs to us. 

God speed you, good woman ! I have been a fishing, and 
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am going to Bleak Hall to my bed, and having caught morę 
.fish than will sup myself and friend, I will bestow this upon 
you and your daughter, for I use to sell nonę. 

Milk- Wotnan, Many, God requite you, Sir, and we*ll eat 
it cheerfully ; and if you come this way a-fishing two months 
hence, a grace of God, I'll give you a syllabub of new verjuice 
in a new-made haycock for it, and my Maudlin shall sing you 
one of her best ballads ; for she and I both love all anglers, 
they be such honest, civil, quiet men : in the meantime will 
you drink a draught of red cow's milk ? You shall have it 
freely. 

Piscator. No, I thank you ; but, I pray, do us a courtesy 
that shall stand you and your daughter in nothing, and yet we 
will think ourselves still something in your debt ; it is but to 
sing us a song that was sung by your daughter when I last 
passed over this meadow, about eight or nine days sińce. 

Milk' Woman, What song was it, I pray ? Was it " Come 
shepherds, deck your heads"? or, <'As at noon Dulcina 
rested"? or, " Phillida flouts me"? or, " Chevy Chace " ? or, 
'* Johnny Armstrong " ? or " Troy Town " ? 

Fiscator, No, it is nonę of those ; it is a song that your 
daughter sang the first part, and you sang the answer to it. 

Milk-Wotnan. Oh, I know it now. I leamed the first 
part in my golden age, when I was about the age of my poor 
daughter ; and the latter part, which indeed 6ts me best now, 
but two or three years ago, when the cares of the world began 
to take hołd of me : but you shall, God willing, hear them 
both, and sung as well as we can, for we both love anglers. 
Come, Maudlin, sing the first part to the gentlemen with a 
merry heart, and I'll sing the second, when you have done. 

{TTie Milkmaid sings,) 

Yenator. Trust me, master, it is a choice song, and sweetly 
sung by honest Maudlin. I now see it was not without cause 
that our good Queen Elizabeth did so often wish herself a 
milkmaid all the month of May, because they are not troubled 
with fears and cares, and sing sweetly all the day, and sleep 
securely all the night ; and without doubt, honest, innocent, 
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pretty Maudlin does so. 111 bestow Sir Thomas Overbury's 
milkinaid's wish upon her, ** That she may die in the spring, 
and being dead, may have good storę of flowers stuck rouud 
about her winding-sheet" 

(Tkc Milkmaiis Mother stngs,) 

Mother. Weil, I have done my song. But stay, honest 
anglers ; for I will make Maudlin to sing you one short song 
morę. Maudlin, sing that song that you sang last night, when 
young Coridon the shepherd played so purely on his oaten 
pipę to you and your cousin Betty. 

Maudlin. I will, mother. (Stngs.) 

Piscator. Weil sung, good woman ; I thank you. I'll give 
you another dish of fish one of these days, and then beg 
another song of you. Come, scholar, let Maudlin alone ; 
do not you offer to spoil her voice. Look, yonder comes my 
hostess, to cali us to supper. How now? Is my brother 
Peter come ? 

Hostess, Yes, and a friend with him : they are both glad 
to hear that you are in these parts, and long to see you, and 
long to be at supper, for they be very hungry. 



E. TOPSEL 

The Vulgar Little Mouse 

nPHERE is no creature that heareth morę perfectly than a 
■*• mouse ; they dwell in houses of men, especiaJly near 
supping and dining rooms, kitchens or larders, where any meat 
is stirring. And they make themselyes places of abode by 
gnawing with their teeth, if they find not convenient lodgmgs 
prepared to their hand, and they love the hoUow places of 
walls, or the roofs of houses ; and therefore the wasps, which 
in Aristophanes are called Drophae, that is, gnawers of roofs, 
are to be understood to be mice, because Mys Drophia is a 
mouse in the house top. In the day time they lie stOl, so 
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long as they either see or hear a man, or any other beast 
harmful unto them, for they discern their enemies, not fearing 
an ox, though they run away from a Cat. 

They are very desirous of bread, and delight in all those 
meats which are madę of fniit, for the nourishment of men. 
It is a creature very diligent and exquisite, both to compass, 
seek out and choose the same, so that therefore it doth often 
endanger and lose his own life : and finding any cupboards, 
wood, or such like hard matter, to withstand his purpose, and 
hinder his passage, ii ceaseth not to weary itself with gnawing,. 
until it obtain the purpose. All kinds of mice love grain and 
com, and prefer the hard before the soft; they love also 
cheese, and if they come to many cheeses together, they taste 
all, but they eat of the best. And therefore the Egyptians in 
their Hieroglyphia do picture a mouse, to signify a sound 
judgmeut and good choice. Buckmast is very acceptable to 
mice, and the mice in the isle Parus, in Tenedos, in the 
island Gyaros, which is one of the islands of the Sporades in 
Cyprus, and in Chalcis, they did eat iron, as appeareth by 
Aristotle, ^Elianus, and Heraclides ; and it was also found^ 
that in a certain island near Chalybes, mice eat and devour 
gold, and therefore the goldsmiths did cut them in pieces 
among their metals. Plutarch, in the life of Marcellus, saith,, 
that there were many prodigies and fearful signs that did 
precede the war of Marius, amongst other, he saith, that mice 
did eat the gold hanging in the tempie, and that one of the 
tempie keepers in a certain trap took a female mouse alive^ 
who littered five little mice in that place, and devoured three 
of them. Anthologius rehearseth a witty Hexastichon of 
Antiphilus, upon a mouse which was slit asunder alive, for 
certain gold-^lust, which she had devoured, whereby was 
signified how men procure unto themselves exquisite torments, 
and unavoidable mortal harms by stealing and increasing of 
riches signified by gold. Yulgar mice do ruminate or chew 
the cud as well as the Pontic, and they drink by licking or 
lapping, although their teeth be not sawed. It is reported 
that the mice of Afric, and especially of Lybia, die as soon 
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as they drink. And the reason thereof we will shew after- 
wards in the taking of mice, when we come to discourse of 
their poisons. And for the present it should seem their 
temperament, or constitution, is so moist, that naturę can 
endure no addition. Yet in the plains of Arcadia, there are 
mice which drink of a certain fountain without any harm. 

Of The Elkphant 

They live upon the fruits of plants and roots ; and with 
their trunks and heads overthrow the tops of trees and eat 
the boughs and bodies of them, and many times upon the 
leaves of trees he devoureth chameleons, whereby he is 
poisoned and dieth, if he eat not immediately a wild olive. 
They eat earth often without harm, but if they eat it seldom, 
it is hurtful and procureth pain in their bellies, so also they 
eat Stones. They are so loving to their fellows that they will 
not eat their meat alone, but having found a prey, they go 
and inyite the residue to their feasts and cheer, morę like to 
reasonable ciyil men, than unreasonable brute beasts. There 
are certain noble Melons in Ethiopia, which the elephants 
being sharp-smelling beasts, do wind a great way off, and hj 
the conduct of their noses come to those gardens of melons, 
and there eat and devour them. When they are tamed they 
will eat barley either whole or ground : of whole at one time 
is given them nine Macedonian bushels, but of meal six, and 
of drink either winę or water, thirty Macedonian pints at a 
time, that is, fourteen gallons ; but this is observed, that they 
•drink not winę except in war, when they are to fight, but 
water at all times, whereof they will not taste except it be 
muddy and not elear, for they avoid elear water, loathing to 
see their own shadow thereon; and therefore when the 
Indians are to pass the water with their elephants, they 
choose dark and cloudy nights wherein the moon affordeth 
no light. If they perceive but a mouse run over their meat, 
they will not eat thereof, for there is in them a great hatred 
of this creature. Also they will eat dried figs, grapes, onions, 
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bulrushes, palms and ivy leaves. There is a region in India, 
called Phdacrus, which signifieth bald, because of an herb 
growing therein, which causeth every living thing that eateth 
thereof, to lose both horn and hair, and therefore no man can 
be tnore industrious or wary to avoid those places than is an 
elephant, and to forbear every green thing growing in that 
place when he passeth through it. 

It will forbear drink eight days together, and drink winę to 
drunkenness, like an ape. It is delighted above measure 
with sweet savours, ointments, and smelling flowers, for which 
cause their keepers will in the summer time lead them into 
the meadows of flowers, where they of themselves will by the 
ąuickness of their smelling, choose out and gather the 
sweetest flowers, and put them into a basket if their keeper 
have any ; which, being fiUed, like dainty and neat men, they 
also desire to wash, and so will go and seek out water to wash 
themselves, and of their own accord return back again to the 
basket of flowers, which, if they find not, they will bray and 
cali for them. Afterward, being led into their stable, they 
will not eat meat until they take off their flowers and dress 
the brims of their mangers therewith, and likewise strew their 
room or standing place, pleasing themselves with their meat, 
because of the sayour of the flowers stuck about their cratch, 
like dainty fed persons which set their dishes with green 
herbs, and put them into their cups of winę. 



JOSEPH GLANYILL 

The Scholar Gipsy 

nPHERE was very lately a lad in the University of Oxford 
-*• who being of very pregnant and ready parts, and yet 
wanting the encouragement of prefermentj was by his 
poverty forced to leave his studies there, and to cast himself 
upon the wide world for a liyelihood. Now, his necessities 
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growing daily on him, and wandng the help of friends to 
relieve him ; he was at last forced to join himself to a com- 
pany of yagabond gipsies, whom occasionally he met with, 
and to follow their tiade for a maintenance. Among these 
extravagant people^ by the^insinuating sabtility of his camage, 
he quickly got so much of their love, and esteem ; as that 
they discoyered to him their mystery: in the practice of 
which, by the pregnancy of his wit and parts he soon grew 
so good a proficient^ as to be able to outdo his instructors. 
After he had been a pretty while well exercised in the trade ; 
there chanced to ride by a couple of Scholars who had 
formerly been of his acquaintance. The scholars had quickly 
spied out their old friend^ among the gipsies; and their 
amazement to see him among such society, had well-nigh 
discoyered him: but by a sign he prevented their owning 
him before that crew : and taking one of them aside privately, 
desired him with his friend to go to an inn, not far distant 
thence, promising there to coitie to them. They accordingly 
went thither, and he follows : after their first salutations, his 
friends enquire how he came to lead so odd a life as that was, 
and to join himself with such a cheating, beggarly company. 
The scholar gipsy having given them an account of the 
necessity^ which drove him to that kind of life ; told them, 
that the people he went with were not such impostors as they 
were taken for, but that they had a traditional kind of learning 
among them, and could do wonders by the power of 
imagination, and that himself had learnt much of their art, 
and improYed it further than themseWes could. And to evince 
the truth of what he said, he'd remove into another room, 
leaving them to discourse together ; and upon his return tell 
them the sum of what they had talked of : which accordingly 
he performed, giving them a fuli account of what had passed 
betweeen them in his absence. The scholars being amazed 
at so unexpected a discovery, earnestly desired him to un- 
riddle the mystery. In which he gave them satisfac- 
tion, by telling them, that what he did was by the power 
of imagination^ his fancy binding theirs ; a^d that himself had 
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dictated to them the discourse, they held together, while he 
was froin them : that there were warrantable ways of heighten- 
ing the imagination to that pitch, as to bind another's ; and 
that when he had compassed the whole secret, some parts of 
which he said he was yet ignorant of, he intended to leave 
their company, and give the world an account of what he had 
leamed. 



ABRAHAM COWLEY 

On a Country Life 

nPHE innocence of this life is the next thing for which I 
-*- commend it; and if husbandmen preserye not that, 
they are much to blame, for no men are so free from the 
temptations of iniquity. They live by what they can get by 
industry from the earth ; and others, by what they can catch 
by craft from men. They live upon an estate given them by 
their mother ; and others, upon an estate cheated from their 
brethren. They live, like sheep and kine, by the allowances 
of naturę ; and others^ like wolves and foxes, by the acquisi- 
tions of rapine. And, I hope, I may affirm, (without any offence 
to the great) that sheep and kine are very useful, and that 
wolves and foxes are pemicious creatures. They are without 
dispute, of all men, the most quiet and least apt to be inflamed 
to the disturbance of the Commonwealth : their manner of 
hfe inclines them, and interest binds them, to love peace : in 
our late mad and miserable ciyil wars, all other trades, even 
to the meanest, set forth whole troops, and raised up some 
great commanders, who became famous and mighty for the 
mischiefs they had done : but I do not remember the name 
of any one husbandman, who had'so considerable a share in 
the twenty years' ruin of his country, as to deserye the curses 
of his couńtrymen. 

And if great delights be joined with so much innocence, I 
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think it is ill done of men, not to take them here, where they 
are so tamę, and ready at hand, rather than hunt for them in 
courts and cities, where they are so wild, and the chase so 
troublesome and dangerous. 

We are here among the vast and noble scenes of naturę ; 
we are there among the pitiful shifts of policy : we walk here 
in the light and open ways of the divine bounty ; we grope 
there in the dark and confused labyrinths of human malice : 
our senses are here feasted with the elear and genuine taste 
of their objects, which are all sophisticated there, and for the 
most part overwhelmed with their contraries. Here, pleasure 
looks (methinks) like a beautiful, constant, and modest wife ; 
it is there an impudent, fickle, and painted harlot. Here, is 
harmless and cheap plenty; there, guilty and expenseful 
luxury. 

I shall only instance in one delight morę, the most natnral 
and best-natured of all others, a perpetual companion of the 
husbandmen ; and that is, the satisfaction of looking round 
about him, and seeing nothing but the efifects and improye- 
ments of his own art and diligence ; to be always gathering 
of some fruits of it, and at the same time to behold others 
ripening, and others budding : to see all his fields and gardens 
covered with the beauteous creatures of his own industry ; and 
to see, like God, that all his works are good : — 

'* Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades ; ipsi 
Agricobe tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus." 

On his heart-strings a secret joy does strike. 



THOMAS HOBBES 
Of the Difference of Manners 

BY manners I mean not here decency of behaviour, as how 
one should salute another, or how a man should wash 
his mouth, or pick his teeth before company, and such other 
points of the " smali morals " ; but those ąualities of mind 
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that concem their living together in piece and unity. To 
which end we are to consider that the felicity of this life eon* 
sisteth not in the repose of a mind satisfied. For there is no 
snch finis uitimusy utmost aim, nor summum bonum^ greatest 
good, as is spoken of in the books of the old morał philo> 
sophers. Nor can a man any morę live, whose desires are at 
an end, than he whose senses and imaginations are at a stand. 
Felicity is a continual progress of the desire, from one object 
to another, the attaining of the former being still but the way 
to the latter. The cause whereof is that the object of man's 
desire is not to enjoy once only, and for one instant of time, 
but to assure for ever the way of his futurę desire. And 
therefore the voluntary actions and inclinations of all men^ 
tend not only to the procuring, but also to the assuring 
of a contented life; and differ only in the way which 
ariseth partly from the diversity of passions in divers 
men; and partly from the diflference of the knowledge or 
opinions each one has of the causes which produce the 
eflfect desired. 



JONATHAN SWIFT 

GULLrVER ON HIS FeLLOWS 

■fTS THAT you have told me, (said my master) upon the 
^ ^ subject of war, does indeed discover most admirably 
the effects of that reason you pretend to: however, it is 
happy that the shame is greater than the danger; and 
that naturę hath left you utterly incapable of doing much 
mischief. 

For your mouths lying flat with your faces, you can hardly 
bite each other to any purpose, unless by consent. Tlien 
as to the claws upon your feet before and behind, they 
are so short and tender that one of our Yahoos would 
drive a dozen of yours before him. And therefore in 
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recounting the numbers of those who have been killed 
in battle, I cannot but think that you have said the thing 
that is not 

I could not forbear shaking my head and smiling a little at 
his ignorance. And being no stranger to the art of war, I 
gave him a description of cannons, culverins, muskets, 
carbinesy pistols, buUets, powder, swords, bayonets, sieges, 
retreats, attacks, undermines, countermines, bombardments, 
sea-fights ; ships sunk with a thousand men, twenty thousand 
killed on each side; dying groans, limbs flying in the air, 
smoke, noise, confusion, trampling to death under horse's 
feet ; flight, pursuit, yictory ; fields strewed with carcasses left 
for food to dogs and wolves and birds of prey ; plundering, 
stripping, buming and destroying. And to set forth the 
yalour of my own dear countrymen, I assured him, that I had 
seen them blow up a hundred enemies at once in a siege, and 
as many in a ship, and beheld the dead bodies come down 
in pieces from the clouds, to the great diversion of the 
spectators. 

I was going on to morę particulars, when my master com- 
manded me silence. He said, whoever understood the 
naturę of Yahoos might easily believe it possible for so vile 
an animal, to be capable of every action I had named, if 
their strength and cunning equalled their malice. But as my 
discourse had increased his abhorrence of the whole species, 
«o he found it gave him a disturbance in his mind, to which 
he was wholly a stranger before. He thought his ears being 
used to such abominable words, might by degrees admit them 
with less detestadon. That although he hated the Yahoos of 
this country, yet he no morę blamed them for their odious 
ąualities, than he did a Gnnayh (a bird of prey) for its cruelty, 
or a sharp stone for cutting my hoof. But when a creature 
pretending to reason, could be capable of such enormities, 
he dreaded lest the corruption of that faculty might be 
worse than brutality itself. He seemed therefore confident, 
that instead of reason, we were only possessed of some 
quality fitted to increase our natural vices ; as the reflection 
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from a troubled stream returns the image of an ill-shapen 
body, not only larger, but morę distorted. 



Introduction to Polite Conyersatign 

This noble art of conversation is not so easy an acquire- 
ment as a few ignorant pretenders may imagine. A footman 
can swear ; but he cannot swear like a lord. He can swear 
as often, but can he swear with equal delicacy, propriety and 
judgment? No, certainly, unless he be a lad of superior 
parts, of good memory, a diligent obsenrer, one who hath a 
skilful ear, some knowledge in musie, and an exact taste, 
which hardly fali to the share of one in a thousand among 
that fratemity, in as high fayour as they now stand with their 
ladies. Neither hath one footman in six so fine a genius as 
to relish and apply those exalted sentences comprised in this 
Yolume which I offer to the world. It is true I cannot see 
that the same ill consequences would follow from the waiting 
woman, who, if she hath been bred to read romances, may 
have some subaltern or second hand politeness ; and if she 
constantly attends the tea, and be a good listener, may, in 
some years, make a tolerable figurę, which will serve, perhaps, 
to draw in the young chaplain or the old steward. But, alas ! 
after all, how can she acąuire those hundreds of graces and 
motions and airs, the whole military management of the fan, 
the contortions of every muscular motion in the face, the 
risings and fallings, the ąuickness and slowness of the voice, 
with the several tums and cadences, the proper junctions of 
smiling and frowning, how often and how loud to laugh, 
when to jibe and when to flout, with all the other branches 
of doctrine and discipline above recited. 
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BERNARD DE MANDEYILLE 

Of ExitcuTioN Day 

■flTHEN the day of execution is come, among extraordinary 
^ ^ sinners and persons condemned for their crimes, who 
have but that morning to live, one would expect a deep 
sense of sorrow, with all the signs of a thorough contrition, 
and the utmost concern ; that either grayity or a sober silence 
should prevail; and that all, who had any business there, 
should be grave and serious, and behave themselves, at least, 
with common decency, and a deportment suitable to the 
occasion. But the very reverse is true. The horrid aspects 
of tumkeys and gaolers, in discontent and hurry ; the sharp 
and dreadful looks of rogues, that beg in irons, but would 
rob you with greater satisfaction, if they could ; the bellowings 
of half a dozen names at a time, that are perpetually madę in 
the inquiries after one another ; the variety of strong voices, 
that are heard, of bowling in one place, scolding and 
quarrelling in another, and loud laughter in a third; the 
substantial breakfasts that are madę in the midst of all this ; 
the seas of beer that are swilled ; the never-ceasing outcries 
for morę; and the bawling answers of the tapsters as 
continual; the quantity and variety of morę intoxicating 
liąuors, that are swallowed in every part of Newgate; the 
impudence and imseasonable jests of those who administer 
them; their black hands and nastiness all over; all these, joined 
together, are astonishing and terrible, without mentioning the 
oaths and imprecations, that from every corner are echoed 
about, for trifles ; or the little light and generał sąualor of the 
gaol itself, accompanied with the melancholy noise of fetters, 
differently sounding according to their weight. But what is 
most shocking to a thinking man, is the behayiour of the 
condemned, whom (for the most part) youll find, either 
drinking madly, or uttering the vilest ribaldry, and jeering 
others, that are less impenitent ; whilst the ordinary bustles 
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among them, and, shifting from one to another, distributes 
scraps of good counsel to unattentive hearers ; and near him, 
the Hangman, impatient to be gone, swears at their delays, 
and, as fast as he can, does his part, in preparing them for 
their joumey. 

At last, out they set ; and with them a torrent of mob 
bursts through the gate. Amongst the lower rank and 
working people, the idlest, and such as are most fond of 
making holidays, with prentices and joumeymen to the 
meanest trades, are the most honourable part of these 
floating multitudes. Ali the rest are worse. The days being 
known beforehand, they are a summons to all thieves and 
pickpockets of both sexes to meet. Great mobs are a safe- 
guard to one another, which makes these days Jubilees, on 
which old oflfenders, and all who dare not shew their heads 
on any other, venture out of their holes ; and they resemble 
free marts, where there is an amnesty for all outlaws. All 
the way from Newgate to Tyburn is one continued fair, for 
whores and rogues of the meaner sort. Herę the most 
abandoned rakehells may light on women as shameless : here 
troUops, all in rags, may pick up sweethearts of the same 
politeness : and there are nonę so lewd, so vile, or so indi- 
gent, of either sex, but at the time and place aforesaid, they 
may find a paramour. Where the crowd is the least, which, 
among the itinerants, is nowhere very thin, the mob is the 
rudest; and here, jostling one atiother, and kicking dirt 
about, are the most innocent pastimes. Now you see a man, 
without proYocation, push his companion in the kennel : and 
two minutes after, the sufferer trips up the other's heels, and 
the first aggressor lies rolling in the morę solid mirę : and he 
is the prettiest fellow among them, who is the least shocked 
at nastiness, and the most boisterous in his sports. No 
modern rabble can long subsist without their darling cordial, 
the grand preservative of sloth, Geneva, that infallible 
antidote against care and frugal refiection; which, being 
repeąted, removes all pain of sober thought, and in a little 
time cures the tormenting sense of the most pressing 
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necessities. The traders, who vent it among the mob on 
tbese occasions, are commonly the worst of both sezes, but 
most of them weather-beaten fellows, that have misspent 
their youth. Herę stands an old sloven, in a wig actually 
patrefied squeezed up in a comer, and recommends a dram 
of it to the goers-by : there another in rags, with several 
bottles in a basket, stiis about with it, where the throng is 
the thinnest, and tears his throat with crying his commodity ; 
and further off, you may see the head of a third, who has 
yentured in the middle of the current, and minds his 
business, as he is fluctuating in the irregular stream : whilst 
higher up, an old decrepit woman sits dreaming with it on a 
bulk ; and over against her, in a soldiei^s coat, ber tennagant 
daughter sells the sots-coipfort with great dispatch. 



G. SAYILE, EARL OF HALIFAX 

OuR Lady of Rome 

A S for the late King (Charles I.) though he gave the most 
•"* glorious evidence that ever man did of his being a 
Protestant, yet, by the morę than ordinary influence the Queen 
was thought to have over him, and it so happening that the 
greatest part of his anger was directed against the Puritans, 
there was such an advantage to men disposed to suspect, that 
they were ready to interpret it a leaning towards Popery, 
without which handle it was morally impossible that the ill 
affected part of the nation could ever have seduced the rest 
into a rebellion. 

That which helped to confirm many well-meaning men in 
their misapprehensions of the King was the long and unusual 
intermission of Parliaments ; so that every year that passed 
without one, madę up a new argument to increase their 
suspicion, and madę them presume that the Papists had a 
principal hand in keeping them off : this raised such heats in 
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men's minds, to think that men who were obnoxious to the 
laws, instead of being punished, should have credit enough 
to serve themselves, even at the price of destrojring the 
f undamental constitution ; that it broke out into a flame, 
which, before it could be queQched, had almost reduced the 
Dation to ashes. 

AmoDgst the miserable effects of that unnatural war, nonę 
hath been morę fatal to us than the forcing our princes to 
breathe in another air, and to receive the early impressions 
of a foreign education ; the barbarity of the English, towards 
the king and the Royal Family, might very well tempt him to 
think the better of every thing he found abroad, and might 
naturally produce morę gentleness, at least, towards a religion 
by which he was hospitably receiyed, at the same time that 
he was thrown oflf and persecuted by the Protestants (tho* his 
own subjects) to aggravate the offence. The Queen Mother 
(as generally ladies do with age) grew most devout and 
earnest in her religion ; and besides, the temporal rewards of 
getting larger subsidies from the French clergy, she had 
motives of another kind to persuade her to she w her zeal ; 
and sińce by the Roman Disp>ensatory a soul converted to 
the church is a sovereign remedy, and lays up a mighty stock 
of merit ; she was solicitous to secure herself in all events, 
and therefore first set upon the Duke of Gloucester, who 
depended so much upon her goodwill, that she might for that 
reason have been induced to believe the conquest would not 
be difficult ; but it so fell out, that he, either from his own 
constancy, or that he had those near him by whom he Was 
otherwise advised, chose rather to run away from her im- 
portunity, than by staying to bear the continua! weight of it : 
It is belieyed she had better success with another of her sons, 
who, if he was not ąuite brought off from our religion, at 
least such beginnings were madę, as madę them very easy to 
be finished ; his being of a generous and aspiring naturę, and 
in that respect, less patient in the drudgery of arguing, might 
probably help to recommend a church to him, that ezempts 
the Laity from the vexation of enquinng ; perhaps he might, 
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(though by mistake) look upon that religion as morę fayour- 
able to the enlarged power of Kings, a consideration which 
might have its weight with a young Prince in his warm blood, 
and that was brought up in arms. 

I cannot hinder myself from a smali digression, to consider 
with admiration, that the old Lady of Romę, with all her 
wńnkles, should yet have channs, able to subdue great 
princes ; so far from handsome, and yet so imperious ; so 
painted, and yet so pretending ; after having abus^ deposed, 
and murdered so many of her lovers, she still finds others 
glad and proud of their new chains ; a thing so strange, to 
indifferent judges, that those who will allow no other miracles 
in the Church of Romę, must needs grant that this is one not 
to be contested ; she sits in her shop, and sells at dear rates 
her rattles and her hobby horses, whilst the deluded world 
still continues to furnish her with customers. 



DR SOUTH 

Of Beneyolence 

/^ OD sometimes, in the way of his providence, calls upon 
^^ thee, O man, to relieve the necessities of thy brother, 
to support his blessed cause in the world ; and at other times 
to attend to the wants of thy country in one form or another. 
Now, before thou hast recourse to the old stale pretence, that 
it is out of thy power^ consider with thyself, that there is a 
God, who will never be put oflf with pretences and falsehood, 
he knows exactly what thou canst do, and what thou canst 
not. And consider, in the next place, that it is not the best 
husbandry in the world to be damned to save charges. The 
miser, and many such there are, who yet wishes to be thought 
otherwise, is a pest and a monster ; and it is a ąuery whether 
his heart is hardest or his hand the closest. He is greedier 
than the sea, and morę barren than the shore. A scandal to 
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religion, and an exception from common humanity; and 
upon no other account fit to live in this world, but to be 
madę an example of God's justice in the next. Rich men are 
sometimes outwardly esteemed and honoured, while the 
methods which they pursued to become rich are inwardly 
abhorred and detested. Generosity and compassion will 
always command respect, while oppression and avarice will 
be deservedly branded all the world over. When a flourish- 
ing oppressor shines in gold the basest thing lies hid under 
the richest covering. 



GILBERT BURNET 

The Earl of Rochester's Story 

pj E told me of another odd presage that one had of his ap- 
^ -*■ proaching death in the Lady Warre, his mother in law^s 
house. " The chaplain had dreamt that such a day he should 
die, but being by all the family put out of the belief of it, he 
had almost forgot it ; till the evening before at supper, there 
being thirteen at table ; according to a fond conceit that one 
of these must soon die, one of the young ladies pointed to 
him, that he was to die. He remembering his dream fell into 
some disorder, and the Lady Warre reproving him for his 
superstition, he said, he was confident he was to die before 
morning, but he being in perfect health, it was not much 
minded. It was Saturday night and he was to preach next 
day. He went to his chamber and sat up late, as appeared 
by the buming of his candle ; and he had been preparing his 
notes for his sermon, but was found dead in his bed the next 
morning." 

These things he said madę him incline to believe, the soul 
was a substance distinct from matter : and this often retumed 
into his thoughts. But that which perifected his persuasion 
about it, was, that in the sickness which brought him so near 
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death before I first knew him, when his spirits were so Iow 
and spent, that he could not'move nor stir, and he did not 
think to live an hour ; he said his reason and juc^ment were 
so elear and strong, that from thence he was fully persuaded 
that death was not the spending or dissolution of the soul ; 
but only the separation of it from matter. He had in that 
sickness great remorses for his past life, but he afterwards 
told me, they were rather generał and dark horrors than any 
convictions of sinning against God. He was sorry he had 
lived so as to waste his strength so soon, or that he had 
brought such an ill name upon himself^ and had an agony in 
his mind about it, which he knew not how to express. But 
at such times, though he complied with his friends in sufTer- 
ing diyines to be sent for, he said he had no great mind to 
it : and that it was but a piece of his breeding, to desire them 
to pray by him, in which he joined little himself. 



HENRY ST JOHN 

The Idea of a Patriot King 

^1 fHAT spectacle can be presented to the view of the mind 
* * so rare, so nearly divine, as a king possessed of 
absolute power, neither usurped by fraud, nor maintained by 
force, but the genuine efFect of esteem, of confidence, and 
affection; the free gift of liberty, who finds her greatest 
security in this power, and would desire no other if the prince 
on the throne could be, what his people wish him to be, 
immortal. Of such a prince, and of such a prince alone, it may 
be said with strict propriety and truth. 

Volentes 
Per populos dat jura, viainque affectat Olympo. 

Civil fury will have no place in this draught : or, if the 
monster is seen, he must be seen as Yirgil describes him. 
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Centum vinctas atrenis 
Post tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cniento. 

He must be seen subdued, bound, chained and deprived en- 
tirelyof power to do hurt. In his place, concord will appear, 
brooding peace and prosperity on the happy land ; joy sitting 
in every face, content in every heart ; a people unoppressed, 
undisturbed unalarmed; busy to improve their private 
property and the public stock ; fleets covering the ocean^ 
bringing home wealth by the returns of industry, carrying 
assistance or terror abroad by the direction of wisdom, and 
asserting triumphantly the right and the honour of Great 
Britain, as far as waters roli and as winds can waft them. 



EDMUND BURKĘ 

Of the effects of Tragedy 

TT is thus in real calamities. In imitated distresses the 
^ only difference is the pleasure resulting from the effects 
of imitation ; for it is ne^er so perfect, but we can perceive 
it is imitation, and on that principle are somewhat pleased 
with it. And indeed in some cases we derive as much 
or morę pleasure from that source than from the thing itself. 
But then I imagine we shall be much mistaken, if we attribute 
any considerable part of our satisfaction in tragedy to the 
consideration that tragedy is a deceit, and its representations 
no realities. The nearer it approaches the reality, and the 
farther it remoTes us from all idea of fiction, the morę per- 
fect is its power. But be its power of what kind it will, it 
never approaches to what it represents. Choose a day on 
which to represent the most sublime and affecting tragedy 
we have ; appoint the most favourite actors ; spare no cost 
upon the scenes and decorations, unitę the greatest efforts of 
poetry, painting, and musie ; and when you have coUected 
your audience, just at the moment when their minds are 
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erect with expectation, let it be reported that a state criminal 
of high rank is on the point of being executed in the adjoin- 
ing square ; in a moment the emptiness of the theatre would 
demonstrate the comparative weakness of the imitative arts, 
and proclaim the triumph of the real sympathy. I believe 
that this notion of our having a simple pain in the reality, yet 
a delight in the representation, arises from hence, that we do 
not sufficiently distinguish what we would by no means 
choose to do, from what we should be eager enough to see if 
it was once done. We delight in seeing things, which, so far 
from doing, our heartiest wishes would be to see redressed. 
This noble capital, the pride of England and of Europę, I 
believe no man is so strangely wicked as to desire to see 
destroyed by a conflagration or an earthquake, though he 
should be removed himself to the greatest distance from the 
danger. But supposesuch a fatal accident to have happened 
what numbers from all parts would crowd to behold the ruins, 
and amongst many who would have been content neyer to 
have seen I^ndon in its glory ! Nor is it, either in real or 
fictitious distresses, our immunity from them which produces 
our delight ; in my own mind I can discover nothing like it. 
I apprehend that this mistake is owing to a sort of sophism, 
by which we are frequently imposed upon ; it arises from our 
not distinguishing between what is indeed a necessary condi- 
tion to our doing or suffering anything in generał, and what is 
the cause of some particular act If a man kills me with a 
sword, it is a necessary condition to this that we should haye 
been both of us alive before the fact ; and yet it would be 
absurd to say, that our being both living creatures was the 
cause of his crime and of my death. So it is certain, that it is 
absolutely necessary my life should be out of any imminent 
hazard, before I can take a delight in the sufferings of others, 
real or imaginary, or indeed in anything else from any cause 
whatsoever. But then it is a sophism to argue from thence, 
that this immunity is the cause of my delight either on these 
or on any occasions. No one can distinguish such a cause of 
satisfaction in his own mind, I believe ; nay, when we do not 
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suffer any very acute pain, nor are exposed to any imminent 
danger of our lives, we can feel for others, whilst we suffer 
ourselves ; and often then most when we are softened by 
affliction ; we see with pity eyen distresses which we would 
accept in the place of our own. 



CHARACTER STUDIES AND 
SKETCHES 

JOHN STÓW 

Sir Francis Drakę 

TT E was morę skilful in aU points of navigation, than any 
-■• -■• that ever was before his time or sińce his death, he 
was also of a perfect memory, great observation, eloąuent by 
naturę, skilful in artillery, expert and apt to let blood and 
give physic to his people according to the climates. He was 
Iow of stature, of strong limbs, broad breasted, round headed, 
brown hair, fuli bearded, his eyes round, large and elear, well 
favoured, fair, and of a cheerful countenance. 

His name was a terror to the French, Spaniard, Portugal 
and Indians. Many princes of Italy, Germany, and others 
as well enemies as friends in his life time desired his picture. 
He was the second that ever went through the Streights of 
Magellan and the first that ever went round about the world : 
he was lawfuUy married unto two wives, both young ; yet he 
himself and ten of his brethren died without issue. He madę 
his youngest brother his heir who was with him in most and 
chiefest of his employments. In brief he was as famous in 
Europę and America as Tamburlaine in Asia and Africa. In 
his imperfections he was ambitious for honour, unconstant in 
amity, greatly a£fected to popularity. 



i7a 
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JOHN LYLY 

English Women 

" I ^HERE did I behold them of pure complexion exceeding 
thc lily and the rosę, of favour (wherein the chiefest 
beauty consisteth) surpassing the pictures that were feigned, 
or the Magician that could feign, their eyes piercing like the 
sunbeams, yet chaste, their speech pleasant and sweet, yet 
modest and courteous, their gait comely, their bodies straight, 
their hands white, all things that men could wish or women 
would have, which how much it is nonę can set down, when 
as the one desireth as much as may be, the other morę. 



JOHN EARLE 

A Pot Poet 

T S the dregs of wit ; yet mingled with good drink may have 
^ some rehsh. His inspirations are morę real than others ; 
for they do but feign a God, but he has his by him. His 
verses run like the tap, and his invention as the barrel, ebbs 
and flows at the mercy of the spigot In their drink he 
aspires not above a ballad, but a cup of sack inflames him, 
and sets his muse and nose afire together. The press is his 
mint, and stamps him now and then a sixpence or two in reward 
of the baser coin his pamphlet. His works would scarce 
sell for three halfpence, though they are given oft for three 
shillings, but for the pretty title that allures the country gentle- 
man ; and for which the printer maintains him in ale a fortnight. 
His verses are like his clothes, miserable Centos and patches, 
yet their pace is not altogether so hobbling as an almanacs. 
The death of a great man or the buming of a house fumish 
him with an argument, and the nine Muses are out straight in 
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a mourning gown, and Melpomenę cries Fire, Fire. His 
other poems are but briefs in rhytne, and like the poor Greek's 
coUections to redeem from captivity. He is a man now much 
employed in commendations of our navy, and a bitter inveigher 
against the Spaniard. His frequent'st works go out in single 
sheets, and are chanted from market to market, to a vile tune, 
and a worse throat : whilst the poor country wench melts like 
her butter to hear them. And there are the stories of some 
men of Tyburn, or a strange monster out of Germany ; or 
sitting in a bawdy house, he writes God's Judgments. He 
ends at last in some obscure painted cloth, to which himself 
madę the verses, and his life, like a can too fuli, spills upon 
the bench. He leaves twenty shillings on the score, which 
my hostess loses. 



BEN JONSON 

JTiOMINUS Verulamtus, One, though he be excellent, and 
the chief, is not to be imitated alone : for no imitator 
ever grew up to his author ; likeness is always on this side 
truth. Yet there happened in my time one noble speaker, 
who was fuli of gravity in his speaking. His language (where 
he could spare or pass by a jest) was nobly censorious. No 
man ever spake morę neatly, morę pressly, morę weightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No 
member of his speech, but consisted of his own graces. His 
hearers could not cough, or look aside from him, without loss. 
He commanded where he spoke ; and had his judges angry 
and pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections 
morę in his power. The fear of every man that heard him 
was, lest he should make an end. 

Scriptarum Całalogus, Cicero is said to be the only wit 
that the people of Romę had equalled to their empire. 
Ingenium par imperio. We have had many, and in their 
several ages (to take in but the former seculum) Sir Thomas 
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Moore, the elder Wyatt, Henry Earl of Surrey, Chaloner, 
Smith, Eliot, Bishop Gardiner, were for their times admirable ; 
and the morę, because they began eloąuence with us. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon was singular, and almost alone, in the be- 
ginning of Queen Elizabeth's time. Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Mr Hooker (in different matter) grew great masters of wit 
and language, and in whom all vigour of invention and 
strength of judgment met The Earl of Essex, noble and 
high ; and Sir Walter Raleigh, not to be contemned, either 
for judgment or style. Sir Henry Savile, grave and truły 
lettered ; Sir Edwin Sandys excellent in both ; Lord Egerton^ 
the chancellor, a grave and great orator, and best when he was 
provoked. But his leamed and able (though unfortunate) 
successor, is he who hath filled up all numbers, and performed 
that in our tongue, which may be compared or preferred 
either to insolent Greece, or haughty Romę. In short, 
within his view, and about his times, were all the wits bom, 
that could honour a language, or help study. Now things 
daily fali, wits grow downward, and eloquence grows backward ; 
so that he may be named, and stand as the mark and acme 
of our language. 

De augmeniis scientiorum, Julius Ccesar, Lord St Alban, 
I have ever observed it to have been the office *of a wise 
patriot, among the greatest affairs of the state, to take care of 
the commonwealth of learning. For schools, they are the 
seminaries of state ; and nothing is worthier the study of a 
statesman, than that part of the republic which we cali the 
advancement of letters. Witness the case of Julius Caesar, 
who, in the heat of the civil war, writ his books of Analogy, 
and dedicated them to TuUy. This madę the late Lord St 
Alban entitle his work Novum Organum : which though by 
the most of superficial men, who cannot get beyond the title 
of nominals, it is not penetrated, nor understood, it really 
openeth all defects of learning whatsoever, and is a book. 

Qui longum noto scńptori proroget aTum. 
My conceit of his person was never increased toward him by 
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his place or honours ; but I have and do reyerence him, for 
the greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he 
seemed to me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, and 
most worthy of admiration, that had been in many ages. In 
his adversity I ever prayed that God would give him strength ; 
for greatness he could not want. Neither could I condole in 
a word or syllable for him, as knowing no accident could do 
harm to virtue, but rather help to make it manifest. 



JOHN TAYLOR 

The Lady-Ship with her Regiment 

T^HIS Lady-Ship was a very comely ship to the eye, set out 
-^ with most ezcessive and superfluous cost, she was most 
richly adomed and beautified with flags, streamers, pennons 
and waistcloths. There was morę time spent in rigging of 
her, than in all the rest of the fleet one after another. Her 
cordage and tackling was of fine silver twist, only her entering 
ropę was pure gold ; her sails were silk of all the colours of 
the rainbow ; her masts and yards were strong and sendceable ; 
her guys, bowlines, sheets, tacks, braces, ties, and lifts, were 
all very costly; her gaskets, marlines, cables, hawsers, fish 
and cat ropę, buoy ropę, and boat ropę, bolt ropę and top 
ropę, the guest-rope, bucket ropę and foot ropę, shrouds, 
laniards, ratlines, halliards, ropę yams, sounding lines, were 
all of rare stufTs of great price and smali profit. And contrary 
to any other ship, she had neither forestay or backstay, for 
the wind lay in her will, and if she please to sail any whitfaer, 
there was no command had power to stop her, or cable and 
anchors strength to hołd her. In a word, she was a fine 
timbered vessel, and had the virtue to sail without any 
compass, and indeed she was altogether for fair weather, for 
if it stormed, rained, or blew, or sun shined too hot, she 
would lie at anchor, and keep her harbour a month together 
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so that neither force or fair means could ever . unmove 
her. 

Her ordnance or artillery were in her chase, or head. . . . 
She is somewhat tickle in steerage, but in sight she is 
sufficient to sink or blow up, as many as dare board, or 
grapple with her. She was laden out with poor beggarly 
commodities, as lead, tin, leather, tallow, corn and broad- 
cloth, but she came richly fraughted home with apes, 
monkeys, merkins, marmosets, Spanish potatoes, ostrich's 
feathers, island dogs, St Martin's beads and bracelets, cobweb- 
ławn, tiffanies, dainty Don Popinjay green parrots and 
paroquets. The master's name was Yanity, who had the 
chief command and guide of the ship and regiment, 
who in steering of his course was neither miserable or 
liberał, but altogether a most worthy worthless, careful, 
negligent prodigal. The other ships and vessels that were 
in her regiment under her command, were named as 
followeth. 

1. The Dainty, A ship purposely built for the carriage of 
such things as were far-fetched and dear bought, and by 
conseąuence proverbially good for ladies. 

2. TTie Pride, An intolerable gaudy vessel, of an exceeding 
lofty sail, with top and top gallant. 

3. The Coy. A little frigate, of smali senrice. 

4. The Disdain, A great ship of much use, but of very 
strange course or steerage. 

5. The Ntce. A frigate that carried the sweet-meats or 
confectionery. 

6. The Fashion, A galley foist only for the sendce of the 
wardrobe. 

7. The Bauble, A smali frigate only for pleasure. 

8. The Toy. A pinnace, that was appointed to attend and 
follow the Fashion. 

9. The Wanton. A catch. 

10. The Gewgaw, A hoy, " The Whimwham," a Drumler. 
Ali these three were of most special use and service for the 

Lady-Ship, whose chief charge and employment was to wear, 
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eat, and drink the best, and withal not to pester, wrong, or 
oppress the fleet, with good examples or directions. 



A FRANKLIN 

Sir T. Oyerbury 

pj IS outside is an ancient yeoman of England, though his 
^ ^ inside may gi^e anns (with the best gentlemen) and 
never see the herald. There is no truer senrant in the house 
than himself. Though he be master, he says not to his 
servantSy go to field, but, let us go ; and with his own eyę, 
doth both fatten his flock, and set forward all manner of 
husbandry. He is taught by naturę to be contented with a 
little ; his own fold yields him both food and raiment, he is 
pleased with any nourishment God sends, while curious 
gluttony ransacks, as it were, Noah's Ark for food, only to 
feed the not of one meal. He is never known to go to law ; 
understanding, to be law-bound among men, is like to be 
hide bound among his beasts ; they thrive not under it, and 
that such men sleep as unquietly, as if their pillows were 
stuffed with lawyer^s pen-knives. When he builds, no poor 
tenant^s cottage hinders his prospect; they are indeed his 
alm's houses, though there be painted on them no such 
superscription. He never sits up late but when he hunts the 
badger, the vowed foe of his lambs (1) nor uses he any cruelty, 
but when he hunts the hare, nor subtlety, but when he setteth 
snares for the snipe, or pit falls for the black-bird; nor 
oppression, but when in the month of July, he goes to the 
next river, and sheers his sheep. He allows of honest 
pastime, and thinks not the bones of the dead anything 
bruised, or the worse for it, though the country lasses dance 
in the churchyard after eyen song. Rock-Monday, and the 
wake in summer, shroyings, the wakeful catches on Christmas 
£ve, the Hock, or seed cake, these he yearly keeps, yet holds 
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them no relics of Popery. He is not so inquisitive after news 
derived from the privy closet, when the finding an eiry pf 
hawks in his own ground, or the foaling of a colt come of a 
good strain, are tidings morę pleasant and morę profitable. 
He is lord paramount within himself, though he hołd by 
never so mean a tenure, and dies the morę contentedly 
(though he leave his heir young) in regard, he leaTes him not 
liable to a covetous guardian. Lastly, to end him ; he cares 
not when his end comes ; he needs not fear his audit, for his 
Quietus is in heaven. 



T. FULLER 

The Good Sea Captain 

TJ IS military part is concurrent with that of the soldier : 
-*■-'' he differs only in some sea-properties, which we will 
now set down. Conceive him now in a man of war, with his 
letters of marque, well armed, victualled and appointed, and 
see how he acquits himself. 

The tnorepawtr he hath^ the morę careful he is not to aóuse 
it. Indeed a sea captain is a king in the island of a ship, 
supremę judge, above appeal, in causes civil and criminal, 
and is seldom brought to an account in Courts of Justice on 
land, for injuries done to his own men at sea. 

He is careful in obsermng of the LorcPs Day. He hath a 
watch in his heart though no bells in a steeple to proclaim 
that day by ringing to prayers. Sir Francis Drakę in three 
years sailing about the world lost one whole day, which was 
scarce considerable in so long time. Tis to be feared some 
captains at sea lose a day every week, one in seven, neglect- 
ing the Sabbath. 

He is aspious andthankful when a tempest ispast^ as devout 
when ^tis present: not clamorous to receive mercies, and 
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tongue-tied to return thanks. Many mariners are calm in a 
storm, and stonn in a calm, blustering with oaths. In a 
tempest it comes to their tum to be religious, whose piety is 
but a fit of the wind, and when that's allayed, their devotion 
is ended. 

Escaping many dangers makes htm npt fresumpiuaus to run 
into them. Not like those seamen who (as if their hearts were 
madę of those rocks they have often sailed by) are so always 
in death they never think of it. These in their navigations 
obsenre that it is far hotter under the Tropics in the coming 
to the Linę, than under the Linę itself, and in like manner 
they conceive that the fear and fancy in preparing for death 
is morę terrible than death itself, which makes them by 
degrees desperately to contemn it. 

In taking a prize he most prizeth the metCs Iwes whom he 
takes ; though some of them may chance to be Negroes or 
Savages. Tis the custom of some to cast them overboard, 
and there's an end of them : for the dumb fishes will tell no 
tales. But the murder is not so soon drowned as the men. 
What, is a brother by the half blood no kin ? A Savage hath 
God to his father by creation, though not the Church to his 
mother, and God will revenge his innocent blood. But our 
Captain counts the image of God nevertheless His image cut 
in ebony as if done in ivory, and in the blackest Moors he 
sees the representation of the King of Heaven. 

In ditnding the gains he wrongs nonę who took pains to get 
them. Not shifting off his poor mariners with nothing, or 
giving them only the garbage of the prize, and keeping all the 
flesh to himself. In time of peace he ąuietly retums home, 
and turns not to the trade of Pirates, who are the worst sea- 
vermin, and the devirs water-rats. 

His voyageś are not only for profity but some for honour and 
hnowledge ; to make discoveries of new countries, imitating 
the worthy Peter Columbus. Before his time the world was 
cut oflf at the middle ; Hercules* Pillars (which indeed are the 
navel) being madę the feet, and titmost bounds of the 
Continent, till his successful industry enlarged it. 
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Our Sea-Captain is likewise ambitious to perfect what the 
other began. He counts it a disgrace, seeing all mankind in 
one family, sundry countries but several rooms, that we who 
dwell in the parlour (so he counts Europę) should not know 
the out-lodgings of the same house, and the world be scarce 
acquainted with itself before it be dissolved from itself at the 
Day of Judgment. 

He daily sees^ and duły considers God^s wonders in the deep. 
Tell me, ye Naturalists, who sounded the first march and re- 
treat to the tide, hiłher shali thau comCy and nofariher ? Why 
doth not the water recover his right over the earth, being 
higher in naturę? Whence came the salt, and who first 
boiled it, which madę so much brine ? When the winds are 
not only wild in a storm, but even stark mad in an hurricano, 
who is it that restores them again to their wits, and brings 
them asleep in a calm ? Who madę the mighty whales, who 
swim in a sea of water, and have a sea of oil swimming in 
them ? Who first taught the water to imitate the creatures 
on land ? so that the sea is the stable of horse-fishes, the stall 
of kine-fishes, the stye of hog-fishes, the kennel of dog-fishes, 
and in all things the sea the ape of the land. Whence grows 
the amber-greace in the sea ? which is not so hard to find 
where it is, as to know what it is. Was not God the first 
shipwright ? and all yessels descended from the loins (or ribs 
rather) of Noah's ark ; or else who durst be so bold with a 
few crooked boards nailed together, a stick standing upright, 
and a rag tied to it, to adventure into the ocean? What 
loadstone first touched the loadstone ? Or how first fell it in 
love with the North, rather affecting that cold climate, than 
the pleasant East, or fruitful South, or West ? How comes 
that stone to know morę than men, and find the way to the 
land in a mist ? The most of these men take sanctuary at 
Occulta cualitasy and complain that the room is dark, when 
their eyes are blind. Indeed, they are God's wonders ; and 
that seaman the greatest wonder of all for his blockishness 
who, seeing them daily, neither takes notice of them, admires 
at them, nor is thankful for them. 
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SIR A. WELLDON 

Thk Charactbr of King James I. 

TLJ £ was of a middle stature, morę corpulent through his 
^ -^ dothes than in his body, yet fat enough, his clothes 
ever being madę large and easy, the doublets quilted for 
stiletto proof, his breeches in great pleats and fuli stuffed : he 
was naturally of a timorous disposition, which was the reason 
of his quilted doublets ; his eyes large, ever rolling after any 
stranger that came in his presence, insomuch, as many for 
shame have left the room, as being out of countenance ; his 
beard was very thin: his tongue too large for his mouth, 
which ever madę him speak fuli in the mouth, and madę him 
drink very uncomely^ as if eating his drink, which came out 
into the cup on each side of his mouth ; his skin was as soft 
as taffeta sarsnet, which felt so, because he never washed his 
hands, only rubbed his fingers-ends slightly with the wet end 
of a napkin ; his legs were very weak, having had (as was 
thought) some foul play in his youth, or rather before he was 
borc that he was not able to stand at seven years of age, 
that weakness madę him ever leaning on other men's 
shoulders ; his walk was ever circular, his fingers ever in that 
walk fiddling about. . . ; he was very temperate in his 
exercises and in his diet, and not intemperate in his drinking; 
however, in his old age, Buckingham's jovial suppers, when 
he had any tum to do with him, madę him sometimes over- 
taken, which he would the rery next day remember and 
repent with tears, it is tnie he drank very often, which was 
rather out of a custom than any delight, and his drinks were 
of that kind for strength as Frontignal, canary, high country 
Winę, tent winę, and Scottish ale, that, had he not had a 
very strong brain, might have daily been OTertaken, 
although he seldom drank at any one time above four spoon- 
fuls, many times not above one or two. He was very 
constant in all things. ... In his diet, apparel and joumeys, 
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he was very constant ; in his apparel so constant, as by his 
gdod will he would never change his clothes until wom out 
to yery rags ; his fashion never, insomuch, as one bringing to 
him a hat of a Spanish błocka he cast it from him, swearing 
he neither loved them nor their fashions. Another time, 
bringing him roses on his shoes, he asked, If they would 
make him a ruff-footed doTe? one yard of sixpenny ribbon 
senred that turn; his diet and joumeys were so constant, 
that the best observing courtier of our time was wont to say, 
were he asleep seven years, and then awakened, he would 
tell where the king every day had been, and every dish he 
had had at his table. 



IZAAK WALTON 

Life of Richard Hooker 

npHIS parsonage of Borne is from Canterbury three mOes, 
^ and near to the common road that leads from that city 
to Dover; in which parsonage Mr Hooker had not been 
twelye months, but his books, and the innocency and sąnctity 
of his life became so remarkable, that many tum'd out of the 
road, and others (scholars especially) went purposely to see 
the man, whose life and learning were so much admired : and 
alas, as our Saviour said of St John Baptist, What went they 
out to see ? a man clothed in purple and fine linen ? No, 
indeed: but an obscure, harmless man; a man in poor 
clothes, his loins usually girt in a coarse gown, or canonical 
coat ; of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet morę lowly in 
the thoughts of his soul ; his body wom out, not with age, 
but study and holy mortifications ; his face fuli of heat-pimples, 
begot by his unactivity and sedentary life. And to this true 
character of his person, let me add this of his disposition and 
behaviour : God and Naturę blessed him with so blessed a 
bashfulness, that as in his younger days his pupils might 
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easOy lock him out of countenance ; so, neither then, nor in 
his age, did he ever willingly look any man in the face : and 
was of so mild and humble a naturę, that his poor parish 
clerk and he did never talk but with both their hats on, or 
both off, at the same time : and to this may be added, that 
though he was not purblind, yet he was weak or short-sighted ; 
and where he fixt his eyes at the beginning of his sermon, 
there they continued till it was ended : and the reader has a 
liberty to believe, that his modesty and dim sight were some 
of the reasons why he trusted Mrs Churchman to choose his 
wife. 

THOMAS DECKER 

A Whip Jacke 

Then is there another sort of nimbie fingered Knaves, and 
they are called Whip jacks : who talk of nothing but fights at 
sea, piracies, drownings and shipwrecks, travelling both in the 
shape and names of mariners, with a counterfeit licence to 
beg from town to town, which licence they cali a Gybe, and 
the seals to it Jarkes. Their colour of wandring from shire 
to shire, (especially along the sea-coasts) is to hearken after 
their ship that was overthrown, or for the merchandize stolen 
out of her, but the end of their land-voyages is to rob booths 
at fairs, which they cali Heaving of the Booth. These Whip 
jacks will talk of the Indies, and of all countries that He under 
Heaven, but are indeed no morę than fresh water soldiers. 



JOHN AUBREY 

Thomas Hobbes 

TV^R HOBBE'S person, etc: — hazel, ąuick eye, which 
•*^^-*- continued to his lasL He was a tali man, higher 
than I am by about half a head . . . ue. I could put my 
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hand between my head and his hat. When young he loved 
musie and practised on the lute. In his old age he used to 
sing prick-song every night (when all were gone, and surę 
Dobody could hear him) for his health, which he did believe 
would make him live two or three years longer. 

Complexion. In his youth he was unhealthy ; and of an ill 
complexion : (yellowish). 

His lord, who was a waster, sent him up and down to 
borrow money, and to get gentlemen to be bound for him, 
being ashamed to speak himself : he took colds, being wet in 
his feet (then were no hackney coaches to stand in the 
streets) and trod both his shoes aside the same way. Not- 
withstanding he was well-beloved : they loved his company 
for his pleasant facetiousness and good-nature. From forty, 
or better, he grew healthier, and then he had a fresh, ruddy, 
complexion. He was sanguineo^ melancholicus \ which the 
physiologers say is the most ingeniose complexion. He 
would say that there might be good wits of all complexions ; 
but good-natured, impossible. 

Head, In his old age he was very bald (which claimed a 
yeneration) ; yet within door, he used to study, and sit, bare- 
headed, and said he never took cold in his head, but that the 
greatest trouble was to keep off the flies from pitching on the 
baldness. His head was . . . inches in compass (I have the 
measure), and of a mallet form (approved by the physiologers). 

Skin. His skin was soft and of that kind which my Lord 
Chancellor Bacon in his History of Life and Death calls a 
goose skin, ue. of a wide texture. 

Grassa cutis, crassum cerebrum, crassum ingenium. 

Face. Not very great ; ample forehead ; whiskers yellowish- 
reddish, which naturally tumed up, — which is a sign of a 
brisk wit, e.g. James Howell, Henry Jacob of Merton 
College. 

Beard. Below he was shaved close, except a little tip under 
his lip. Not but that naturę could have afforded a venerable 
beard (Sapientem pascere barbam — Horat Satyr lib 2), but 
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being naturally of a cheerful and pleasant humour, he affected 
not at all austerity and grayity and to look severe. He 
desired not the reputation of his wisdom to be taken from the 
cut of his beard, but from his reason. 

Eie. He had a good eye, and that of a hazel colour, which 
was fuli of life and spirit, even to the last. When he was 
eamest in discourse, there shone, (as it were) a bright live 
coal within it He had two kind of looks : when he laughed» 
was witty, and in a merry humour, one could scarce see his 
eyes; by and by, when he was serious and positiye, he 
opened his eyes round {i,e. his eye-lids). He had middling 
eyes, not very big, nor very little. (From Sir W. P.) 

Sfature. He was six foot high, and something better 
(quaere James Wh) and went indifferently erect, considering 
his great age very erect 

Sighf' Wit, His sight and wit continued to the last He had 
a curious sharp sight, as he had a sharp wit ; which was also 
so surę and steady (and contrary to that men cali broad- 
wittedness) that I have heard him oftentimes say that in 
multiplying and dividing he never mistook a figurę ; and so 
in other things. 

He thought much and with excellent method and steadiness 
which madę him seldom make a false step. 

His books. He had very few books. I never saw (nor Sir 
William Petty) above half a dozen about him in his chamber. 
Homer and Yirgil were commonly on his table ; sometimes 
Xenophon, or some probable history, and Greek Testament, 
or so. Reading. He had read much, if one considers his 
long life; but his contemplation was much morę than his 
reading. He was wont to say that if he had read as much as 
other men, he should have known no morę than other men. 

His physięue, He seldom used any physic (ąuare Sir W. P.). 
What 'twas I have forgot, but will enąuire of Mr Shelbrooke 
his apothecary at the Black Spread Eagle in the Strand. 
Memorandum. Mr Hobbes was yery sick and like to die at 
Bristol House in Queen Street about 1668. He was wont 
to say that he had rather have the advice, or take physic 
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from an experieiiced old woman, that had been at many sick 
people's bed-sides, than from the learnedst but unexpenenced 
physician. 

Tb not consistent with an harmonicall soul to be a woman 
hater neither had he an abhorrescence to good winę, but . . . 
this only inter nos, Temperance and Diet He was, even in 
his youth, (generally) temperate, both as to winę and women. 

Homo sum, hamani nihil a me alienum puto. 

I have heard him say that he did believe he had been in ex- 
cess in his life, a hundred times ; which, considering his great 
age, did not amount to above once a year. When he did drinka 
he would drink to excess to have the benefit of vomiting, 
which he did easily; by which benefit neither his wit was 
disturbed longer than he was spueing nor his stomach op- 
pressed; but he never was, nor could not endure to be, 
habitually a good fellow, Le. to drink every day winę with 
company, which, though not to drunkenness, spoils the brain. 
For his last thirty years, his diet, etc, was very moderate and 
regular. After sixty he drank no winę, his stomach grew 
weak, and he did eat most fish, especially whitings, for he 
said he digested fish better than flesh. He rosę about seven, 
had his breakfast of bread and butter, and took his walk^ 
meditating till ten, then he did put down the minutes of his 
thoughts, which he penned in the aftemoon. He had an 
inch thick board about 16 inches square whereon paper was 
pasted. On this board he drew his lines. When a linę 
came into his head^ he would, as he was walking, take a rude 
memorandum of it, to preserye it in his memory till he came 
to his chamber. He was never idle; his thoughts were 
always working. His dinner was provided for him exactly 
by eleven, for he could not now stay till his Lord's hour (scil,. 
about two) that his stomach could not bear. After dinner 
he took a pipę of tobacco, and then threw himself immediately 
on his bed, with hb band off, and slept (took a nap of about 
half an hour). In the aftemoon he penned his moming 
thoughts. Exercises, Besides his daily walking, he did twice 
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or thrice a year play at tennis (at about 75 he did it) ; then 
went to bed there and was well rubbed. This he did believe 
would make him live two or three years the longer. In the 
country, for want of a tennis-court, he would walk uphill and 
downhill in the park, till he was in a great sweat, and then 
give the senrant some money to rub him. Prudence, He gave 
to his amanuensis, James Wheldon (the Earl of Devon's 
baker ; who writes a delicate hand) his pension at Leicester, 
yearly, to wait on him, and take a care of him, which he did 
perform to him living and dying, with great respect and 
diligence : for which consideration he madę him his executor. 
Habit In cold weather he commonly wore a black velvet 
coat, lined with fur ; if not, some other coat so lined. But 
all the year he wore a kind of boots of Spanish leather, laced 
or tied along the sides with black ribbons. Singing, He had 
always books of prick-song lying on his table : — e.g, of H. 
Lawe's etc. Songs^ which at night, when he was abed, and 
the doors madę fast, and was surę nobody heard him, he sang 
aloud (not that he had a very good voice) but for his health's 
sake: he did believe it did his lungs good, and conduced 
much to prolong his life. Shaking Palsy. He had the shak- 
ing palsy in his hands ; which began in France before the 
year 1650, and has grown upon him by degrees, ever sińce, 
so that he has not been able to write yery legibly sińce 1665 
or 1666, as I find by some of his letters to me. 

His Chariły. His brotherly love to his kindred hath already 
been spoken of. He was very charitable (pro suo modulo) 
to those that were true objects of his bounty. One time, I 
remember, going in the Strand, a poor and infirm old man 
craved his alms. He, beholding him with eyes of pity and 
compassion, put his hand in his i>ocket, and gave him 6d. 
Said a divine (scil. Dr Jaspar Mayne) that stood by — " Would 
you have done this, if it had not been Christ's command ? " — 
" Yes," said he.— " Why ? " ąuoth the other.—" Because," said 
he, " I was in pain to consider the miserable condition of the 
old man; and now my alms, giving him some relief, doth 
also ease me." 
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SIR PHILIP WARWICK 

Charles I. 

T X 7E shall give the true character of this highly good, but 
^^ most unfortunate prince. He was a person, tho' 
bom siekły, yet who came thro' temperance and exercise, to 
have as firm and strong a body, as most persons I eyer knew, 
and throughout all the fatigues of the war, or during his 
imprisonment, never sick. His appetites was to plain meats, 
and tho' he took a good quantity thereof, yet it was suitable 
to an easy digestion. He seldom ate of above three dishes 
at most, nor drank above thrice : a glass of smali beer, another 
of claret winę, and the last of water ; he ate suppers as well 
as dinners heartily; but betwixt meals he never meddled 
with anything. Fruit he would eat plentifuUy; and with this 
regularity, he moved as steadily as a star foUows its course. 
His deportment was very majestic; for he would not let fali 
his dignity, no, not to the greatest foreigners that came to 
yisit him and his court ; for tho' he was far from pride, yet 
he was careful of majesty^ and would be approached with 
respect and reverence. His conversation was free, and the 
subject matter of it (on his own side of the Court) was most 
commonly rational; or if facetious, not light. With any 
Artist, or good mechanic, traveller, or scholar, he would dis- 
course freely ; and as he was commonly improved by them, 
so he often gave light to them in their own art or knowledge. 
For there were few gentlemen in the world, that knew morę 
of useful or necessary leaming, than this prince did : and yet 
his proportion of books was but smali, having like Francis 
the First of France, leamt morę by the ear, than by study. 
His way of argueing was very civil and patient ; for he seldom 
contradicted another by his authority, but by his reason : nor 
did by any petulant dislike ąuash another's arguments ; and 
he ofifered his exception by this ciyil introduction ; By your 
faoaur^ Sir^ I think otherwise on this or thatground: yet he 
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would discountenance any bold or forward address unto him. 
And in suits or discourse of business he would give way to 
nonę abruptly to enter into them, but looked, that the greatest 
Persons should in affairs of this naturę address to him by his 
proper ministers, or by some solemn desire of speaking to 
him in their own persons. His exercises were manly; for 
he rid the great horse very irell; and on the little saddle 
he was not only adroit, but a laborious hunter or fidd-man : 
and they were wont to say of him, that he failed not to do 
any of his exercises artificially, but not very gracefully; like 
some well-proportioned faces, which yet want a pleasant air 
of countenance. He had a great plaioness in his own naturę, 
and yet he was thought even by his friends to love too much 
a versatile man ; but his experience had thoroughly weaned 
him from this at last 

He kept up the dignity of his Court, limiting persons to 
places suitable to their ąualities, unless he particularly called 
for them. Besides the women, who attended on his beloved 
Queen and Consort, he scarce admitted any great officer to 
have his wife in the family. Sir Henry Vane was the first, 
that I knew in this kind, who having a good diet as Comp- 
troUer of the Household, and a tenuity of fortunę was winked 
at ; so as the Court was filled, not crammed. 

His exercises of Religion were most exemplary ; for every 
moming early, and evening not very late, singly and alone, 
in his own bedchamber or closet he spent some time in 
priyate meditation (for he durst reflect and be alone) and 
thro' the whole week, even when he went a-hunting, he never 
failed, before he sat down to dinner, to haye part of the 
Liturgy read unto him and his menial seryants, came he 
never so hungry, or so late in : and on Sundays and Tuesdays 
he came (commonly at the beginning of service) to the 
Chapel, well-attended by his Court, Lords, and chief attend- 
ants, and most usually waited on by many of the nobility in 
town, who found those obsenrances acceptably entertained 
by him. 

His greatest enemies can deny nonę of this ; and a man of 
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this moderation of mind could have no hungry appetite to 
prey upon his subjects, tho' he had a greatness of mind not 
to liye precariously by them. 

Oliyer Cromwell 

I HAYE no mind to give an ill character of Cromwell; for 
in his conYersation towards me he was eyer friendly; 
tho' at the latter end of the day finding me eyer incorrigible, 
and haying some inducements to suspect me a tamperer, ke 
was sufiiciently rigid. The first time, that ever I took notice 
of him, was in the yery beginning of the Parliament held in 
Noyember, 1640, when I yainly thought myself a courtly 
young gentleman ; (for we Courtiers valued ourselyes much 
upon ourgood clothes) I came one moming into the House wdl 
clad, and perceiyed a gentleman speaking (whom I know not) 
yery ordinarily apparelled ; for it was a plain cloth-suit, which 
seemed to haye been madę by an ill country-tailor ; his linen 
was plain, and not yery clean ; and I remember a speck or 
two of blood upon his little band, which was not much larger 
than his collar ; his hat was without a hat-band ; his stature 
was of a good size, his sword stuck close to his side, his 
countenance swoln and reddish, his yoice sharp and untun- 
able, and his eloquence fuli of feryour ; for the subject matter 
would not bear much of reason; it being in behalf of a 
seryant of Mr Prynne's, who has dispersed libels against the 
Queen for her dancing and such like innocent and courtly 
sports ; and he aggrayated the imprisonment of this man by 
the Council Table unto that height, that one would haye 
belieyed the yery Goyernment itself had been in great danger 
by it. I sincerely profess it lessened much by reyerence unto 
that great Council ; for he was yery much hearkened unto. 
And yet I liyed to see this yery gentleman, whom out of no 
ill will to him I thus describe, by multiplied good success, 
and by real, (but usurpt) power : (haying had a better tailor, 
and morę conyerse among good company) in my own eye, 
when for six weeks together I was a prisoner in his sergeant^s 
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hands, and daily waited at Whitehall, appear of a great and 
majestic deportment and comely presence. Of him therefore 
I will say no morę, but that verily I believe he was extra- 
ordinarily designed for those extraordinary things, which one 
while most wickedly and facinorously he acted, and at another 
as successfuUy and greatly performed. 



JOSEPH ADDISON 

Sir Roger de Covbrley 

TT AVING often received an invitation from my friend Sir 
-*■ -'' Roger de Coverley to pass away a month with him in 
the country, I last week accompanied him thither, and am 
settled with him for some time at his country house, where I 
intend to form several of my ensuing speculations. Sir Roger, 
who is very well acquainted with my humour, lets me rise and 
go to bed when I please, dine at his own table or in my 
chamber as I think fit, sit still and say nothing with- 
out bidding me be merry. When the gentlemen of the 
country come to see him, he only shews me at a distance : as 
I have been walking in his fields I have obseryed them steal- 
ing a sight of me over an hedge, and have heard the knight 
desiring them not to let me see them, for that I hated to be 
stared at. 

I am the morę at ease in Sir Roger^s family, because it 
consists of sober and staid persons ; for as the knight is the 
best master in the world, he seldom changes his senrants ; 
and as he is beloved by all about him, his servants never care 
for leaying him ; by this means his domestics are all in years, 
and grown old with their master. You would take his valet- 
de-chambre for his brother, his butler is grey-headed, his 
groom is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen, and 
his coachman has the looks of a privy-counsellor. You see 
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the goodness of the master even in the old house-dog, and in 
a grey pad that is kept in the stable with great care and 
tenderness out of regard to his past senrices, though he has 
been useless for several years. 

I could not but obsenre with a great deal of pleasure the joy 
that appeared in the countenances of these ancient domestics 
upon my friend's arrival at his country-seat. Some of them 
could not refrain from tears at the sight of their old master ; 
every one of them pressed forward to do something for him, 
and seemed discouraged if they were not employed. At the 
same time the good old knight, with a mixture of the father 
and the master of the family, tempered the enąuiries after his 
own affairs with several kind questions relating to themseWes. 
This humanity and good naturę engages everybody to him, 
so that when he is pleasant upon any of them, all his family 
are in good humour, and nonę so much as the person whom 
he diverts himself with : on the contrary, if he coughs, or 
betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a stander-by 
to obserye a secret concem in the looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular care of 
his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as well as the 
rest of his fellow-servants, wonderfully desirous of pleasing me, 
because they have often heard their master talk of me as of 
his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diyerting himself 
in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable man who is ever 
with Sir Roger, and has lived at his house in the naturę of 
a chaplain above thirty years. This gentlemen is a person of 
good sense and some leaming, of a very regular life and 
obliging conyersation. He heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
knows that he is very much in the old Knight's esteem, so 
that he lives in the family rather as a relation than a de- 
pendant. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my friend 
Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is something of an 
humourist ; and that his virtues, as well as imperfections, are 
as it were tinged by a certain extravagance, which makes 
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them particularly his, and distinguishes them from those of 

other men. This cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent 

in itself, so it renders his conversation highly agreeable, and 

morę delightful than the same degree of sense and yirtue 

would appear in their common and ordinary colours. As I 

was walking with him last night, he asked me how I liked the 

good man whom I have just now mentioned? and without 

staying for my answer told me, that he was afraid of being 

insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table ; from 

which reason he desired a particular friend of his at the 

University to find him out a Clergyman rather of plain sense 

than much leaming, of a good aspect, a elear voice, a sociable 

temper, and, if possible, a man that understood a little of 

back-gammon. My friend, says Sir Roger, found me out this 

gentleman who, besides the endowments reąuired of him, is, they 

tell me, a good scholar, though he does not show it. I have 

given him the parsonage of the parish ; and because I know 

his value have settled upon him a good annuity for life. If 

he outlives me, he shall find that he was higher in my esteem 

than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with me 

thirty years; and though he does not know I have taken 

notice of it, has never in all that time asked anything of me 

for himself, though he is every day soliciting me for something 

in behalf of one or other of my tenants his parishioners. 

There has not been a law-suit in the parish sińce he has lived 

among them : If any dispute arises they apply themselves to 

him for the decision ; if they do not acquiesce in his judgment, 

which I think never happened above once or twice at most^ 

they appeal to me. At his first settling with me, I madę him 

a present of all the good sermons which have been printed in 

English, and only begged of him that erery Sunday he would 

pronounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has 

digested them into such a senes, that they foUow one another 

naturally, and make a continued system of practical divinity. 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gentleman we 

were talking of came up to us ; and upon the knight's asking 

him who preached to-morrow (for it was Saturday night) told 
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os, the Bishop of St Asaph in the morning, and Dr South in 
the aftemoon. He then showed us his list of preachers for 
the whole year, where I saw with a great deal of pleasure 
Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Saunderson, Doctor Barrow, 
Doctor Calamy, with several liying authors who have pub- 
lished discourses of practical diviiiity. I no sooner saw this 
venerable man in the pulpit, but I very much approved of 
my friend's insisting upon the qualifications of a good aspect 
and a elear voice; for I was so charmed with the gracefulness 
of his iigure and delivery, as well as with the discourses he 
pronounced, that I think I never passed any time morę 
to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after this maimer, 
is like the composition of a poet in the mouth of a grace- 
ful actor. 

I could heartily wish that morę of our country clergy would 
foUow this example ; and instead of wasting their spirits in 
laborious compositions of their own, would endeavour after a 
handsome elocution, and all those other talents that are 
proper to enforce what has been penned by greater masters. 
This would not only be morę easy to themselves, but morę 
edifying to the people. 

As I was yesterday morning walking with Sir Roger before 
his house, a country-fellow brought him a huge fish, which, 
he told him, Mr William Wimble had caught that very morn- 
ing; and that he presented it, with his service to him, and 
intended to come and dine with him. At the same time he 
delivered a letter, which my friend read to me as soon as the 
messenger left him. 

" Sir Roger, — I desire you to accept of a jack, which is the 
best I have caught this season. I intend to come and stay 
with you a week, and see how the perch bite in the Black 
River. I observed with some concern, the last time I saw 
you upon the bowling-green, that your whip wanted a lash to 
it ; I will bring half a dozen with me that I twisted last week, 
which I hope will serve you all the time you are in the country. 
I have not been out of the saddle for six days last past, having 
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been at Eaton with Sir JohQ's ddest son. He takes to his 
leaming hugely. — I am, sir, your humble servant, 

Will Wimble.'* 

This extraordinary letter, and message that accompanied it, 
madę me yery curious to know the cfaaracter and quality of 
the gentleman who sent them; which I found to be as 
follows. Will. Wimble is younger brother to a baronet, and 
descended of the ancient family of the Wimbles. He is now 
between forty and fifty ; but being bred to no business and 
bom to no estate, he generally liyes with his elder brother as 
superintendent of his gamę. He hunts a pack of dogs better 
than any man in the country, and is very famous for findmg 
out a hare. He is extremely well versed in all the little handi- 
crafts of an idle man : He makes a may-fly to a miracle ; and 
fumishes the whole country with angle-rods. As he is a 
good-natured officious fellow, and very much esteemed upon 
account of his family, he is a welcome guest at every house, 
and keeps up a good correspondence among all the gentlemen 
about him. He carries a tulip-root in his pocket from one 
to another, or exchanges a puppy between a couple of friends 
that live perhaps in the opposite sides of the county. Will. 
is a particular fayourite of all the young heirs, whom he 
frequently obliges with a net that he has weayed, or a setting- 
dog that he has madę himself : He now and then presents a 
pair of garters of his own knitting to their mothers or sisters ; 
and raises a great deal of mirth among them, by inquiring as 
often as he meets them how they wear ? These gentleman- 
like manufactures and obliging little humours, make Will. the 
darling of the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him, when we 
saw him make up to us with two or three hazel-twigs in his 
hand that he had cut in Sir Rc^er's woods, as he came 
through them, in his way to the house. I was very much 
pleased to observe on one side the hearty and sincere welcome 
with which Sir Roger received him, and on the other, the 
secret joy which his guest discovered at sight of the good old 
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knight After the first salutes were over, Will. desired Sir 
Roger to lend him one of his seryants to carry a set of 
shuttlecocks he had with him in a little box to a lady that 
lived about a mile off, to whom it seems he had promised such 
a present for aboTe this half year. Sir Roger's back was no 
sooner tumed but honest Will. began to tell me of a large 
cock-pheasant that he had spning in one of the neighbouring 
woods, with two or three other adventures of the same naturę. 
Odd and uncommon characters are the gamę that I look for, 
and most delight in ; for which reason I was as much pleased 
with the novelty of the person that talked to me, as he could 
be for his life with the springing of a pheasant, and there- 
fore listened to him with morę than ordinary attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the beli rung to dinner, where 
the gentleman I haye been speaking of had the pleasure of 
seeing the huge jack he had caught served up for the first 
dish in a most sumptuous manner. Upon our sitting down 
to it, he gave us a long account how he had hooked it, played 
with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the bank, 
with several other particulars that lasted all the first course. 
A dish of wild-fowl that came afterwards furnished conversa- 
tion for the rest of the dinner, which concluded with a late 
invention of WilPs for improving the ąuail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, I was secretly 
touched with compassion towards the honest gentleman that 
had dined with us ; and could not but consider with a great 
deal of concem, how so good an heart and such busy hands 
were whoUy employed in trifles; that so much humanity 
should be so little beneficial to others, and so much industry 
so little advantageous to himself. The same temper of mind 
and application to affairs might have recommended him to 
the public esteem, and have raised his fortunę in another 
station of life. What good to his country or himself might 
not a trader or merchant have done with such useful though 
ordinary qualifications ? 

Will. Wimble's is the case of many a younger brother of 
a great family, who had rather see their children starve like 
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gentlemen, than thrive in a trade or profession that is beneath 
their ąuality. This humour filb several parts of Europę with 
pride and beggary. It is the happiness of a trading nątion^ 
like ours, that the younger sons, though uncapable of any 
liberał art or profession, may be placed in such a way of life» 
as may perhaps enable them to vie with the best of their 
family: Accordingly we find several citizens that were 
laiindied into the world with narrow fortunes, rising by an 
honest industry to greater estates than those of their dder 
brothers. It is not improbable but Will. was formerly tried at 
Diyinity, Law, or Physic ; and that finding his genius did not 
lie that way, his parents gave him up at length to his own 
inyentions. But certainly, however improper he might have 
been for studtes of a higher naturę, he was perfectly well 
tumed for the occupations of trade and commerce. As I 
think this is a point which cannot be too much inculcated, I 
shall desire my reader to compare what I have here written 
with what I have said in my twenty-first speculation. 



RICHARD STEELE 

T WAS this moming walking in the gallery, when Sir Roger 
^ entered at the end opposite to me, and advancing towards 
me, said he was glad to meet me among his relations the de 
Coverleys, and hoped I liked the conversation of so much 
good company, who were as silent as myself. I knew he 
alluded to the pictures, and as he is a gentleman who does 
not a little value himself upon his andent descent, I expected 
he would give me some account of them. We were now 
arriyed at the upper end of the gallery, when the knight faced 
towards one of the pictures, and as we stood before it, he 
entered into the matter, after his blunt way of saying things, 
as they occur to his imagination, without regular introduction 
or care to preserve the appearance of chain of thought. 
"It is," said he, "worth while to consider the force of 
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dress ; and how the persons of one age differ from those of 
another, merely by that only. One may observe also, that the 
generał fashion of one age has been followed by one particular 
set of people in another, and by them preserved from one 
generation to another. Thus the vast jetting coat and smali 
bonnet, which was the habit in Harry the Seventh's time, is 
kept on in the Yeoman of the Guard ; not without a good 
and politic view, because they look a foot taller, and a foot 
and a half broader : Besides that the cap leaves the face 
expanded, and conseąuently morę terrible, and fitter to stand 
at the entrance of palaces. 

"This predecessor of ours, you see, is dressed after this 
manner, and his cheeks would be no larger than minę, were 
he in a hat as I am. He was the last man that won a prize 
in the Tilt-Yard (which is now a common Street before 
Whitehall). You see the broken Lance that lies there by his 
right foot : He shivered that lance of his adversary all to 
pieces ; and bearing himself, look you, sir, in this manner, at 
the same time he came within the target of the gentleman 
who rode against him, and taking him with incredible force 
before him on the pommel of his saddle, he in that manner 
rid the tumament over, with an air that showed he did it 
rather to perform the nile of the lists, than expose his enemy ; 
however, it appeared he knew how to make use of a victory, 
and with a gentle trot he marched up to a gallery where their 
mistress sat (for they were rivals) and let him down with 
laudable courtesy and pardonable insolence. I don't know 
but it might be exactly where the coffee-house is now. 

"You are to know this my ancestor was not only of a 
mihtary genius, but fit also for the arts of peace, for he played 
on the base-viol as well as ąny gentleman at court ; you see 
where his viol hangs by his basket-hilt sword. The action at 
the Tilt-yard you may be surę won the fair lady, who was a 
Maid of Honour, and the greatest beauty of her time ; here 
she stands, the next picture. You see, sir, my great great 
great grandmother has on the new-fashioned petticoat, except 
that the modem is gathered at the waist ; my grandmother 
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appears as if she stood in a large drum, whereas the ladies 
now walk as if they were in a go-cart. For all this lady was 
bred at court she became an excellent countzy-wife, she 
brought ten children, and when I show you the library, yon 
shall see in her own hand (allowing for the difference of the 
language) the best receipt now in England both for an hasty- 
pudding and a white-pot. 

" If you please to fali back a little, because it is necessary 
to look at the three next pictures at one view ; tbese are three 
sisters. She on the right hand, who is so very beautiful, died 
a maid ; the next to her, still handsomer, had the same £Eite, 
against her will ; this homely thing in the middle had both 
their portions added to her own, and was stolen by. a 
neighbouring gentleman, a man of stratagem and resolution, 
for he poisoned three mastiffs to come at her, and knocked 
down two deer-stealers in carrying her off. Misfortunes 
happen in all families : The theft of this romp and so much 
money, was no great matter to our estate. But the next heir 
that possessed it was this soft gentleman, whom you see 
there : ObseriFe the smali buttons, the little boots, the laces, 
the slashes about his ćlothes, and above all the posturę he is 
drawn in (which to be surę was his own choosing) ; you see 
he sits with one hand on a desk writing, and looking as it 
were another way, like an easy writer, or a sonneteer : He 
was one of those that had too much wit to know how to live 
in the world ; he was a man of no justice, but great good 
manners ; he ruined everybody that had anything to do with 
him, but never said a rude thing in his life; the most indolent 
person in the world, he would sign a deed that passed away 
half his estate with his gloves on, but would not put on his 
hat before a lady if it were to save his country. He is said 
to be the first that madę love by sąueezing the hand. He 
left the estate with ten thousand pounds debt upon it, but 
however by all hands I have been informed that he was every 
way the finest gentleman in the world. That debt lay heavy 
on our house for one generation, but it was retrieved by a 
gift from that honest man you see there, a citizen of our name, 
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but nothing at all a-kin to us. I know Sir Andrew Freeport 
has said behind my back, that this man was descended from 
one of the ten children of the maid of honour I showed you 
above ; but it was never madę out We winked at the thing 
indeed, because money was wanting at that time." 

Herę I saw my friend a little embarrassed, and tumed my 
face to the next portraiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the gallery in the 
following manner, "This man (pointing to him I looked at) 
I take to be the honour of our house. Sir Humphrey de 
Coverley ; he was in his dealings as punctual as a tradesman, 
and as generous as a gentleman. He would have thought 
himself as much undone by breaking his word, as if it were to 
be foUowed by bankruptcy. He served his country as knight 
of this Shfare to his dying day. He found it no easy matter to 
maintain an integrity in his words and actions, eyen in things 
that regarded the ofiices which were incumbent upon him, in 
the care of his own affairs and relations of life, and therefore 
dreaded (though he had great talents) to go into employments 
of State, where he must be exposed to the snares of ambition. 
Innocence of life and great ability were the distinguishing 
parts of his character ; the latter, he had often obseryed, had 
led to the destruction of the former, and used frequently to 
lament that great and good had not the same signification. 
He was an excellent husbandman, but had resolyed not to 
exceed such a degree of wealth ; all above it he bestowed in 
secret bounties many years after the sum he aimed at for his 
own use was attained. Yet he did not slacken his industry, 
but to a decent old age spent the life and fortunę which was 
superfluous to himself, in the service of his friends and 
neighbours." 

Herę we were called to dinner, and Sir Roger ended the 
discourse of this gentleman, by telling me, as we foUowed the 
servant, that this his ancestor was a brave man, and narrowly 
escaped being killed in the Civil Wars ; " For," said he, " he 
was sent out of the field upon a priyate message, the day 
before the battle of Worcester." The whim of narrowly 
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escaping by having been withtn a day of danger, with other 
matters aboye-mentioned, mixed with good sense, left me at 
a loss whether I was morę delighted with my friend's wisdom 
or simplicity. 



S. RICHARDSON 

His Own Portrait 

OHORT; rather plump than emaciated, notwithstanding 
^ his complaints; about five foot five inches; fair wig; 
lightest cloth coat, all black besides ; one hand generally in 
his bosom, the other a cane in it, which he leans upon under 
the skirts of his coat usually, that it may imperceptibly serve 
him as a support when attacked by sudden tremors or start- 
ings, and dizziness which too frequently attack him, but, 
thank God, not so often as formerly ; looking directly fore- 
right, as passers-by would imagine, but observing all that 
stirs on either hand of him without moring his short neck ; 
hardly ever tuming back; of a light brown complexion; 
teeth not yet failing him ; smoothish faced and ruddy cheeked ; 
at some times looking to be about sixty five, at other times 
much younger; a regular even pace, stealing away ground, 
rather than seeming to rid it ; a gray eye, too often over- 
clouded by mistinesses from the head : by chance lively, very 
lively it will be, if he have hope of seeing a lady whom he 
loves and honours; his eye always on the ladies; if they 
have very large hoops he looks down and supercilious, and 
as if he would be thought wise, but perhaps the sillier for that ; 
as he approaches a lady his eye is never fixed first upon her 
face, but upon her feet, and thence he raises it up, pretty 
ąuickly for a duli eye ; and one would think (if we thought 
him at all worthy of observation) that from her air and (the 
last beheld) her face, he sets her down in his mind as so or 
so, and then passes on to the next object he meets. 
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DAVID HUME 
QuBEN Elizabeth 

T^HERE are few great personages in history who have 
-*■ been morę exposed to the calumny of enemies and the 
adulation of friends than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there is 
scarcely any whose reputation has been morę certainly 
determined by the unanimous consent of posterity. The 
unusual length of her administration, and the strong features 
of her character, were able to overcome all prejudices ; and, 
obliging her detractors to abate much of their mvectives, and 
her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have at last, in 
spite of political factions, and, what is morę, of religious 
animosities, produced a uniform judgment with regard to her 
conduct. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her 
penetration, vigilance and address, are allowed to merit the 
highest praises, and appear not to have been surpassed by 
any person that ever filled a throne. A conduct less rigorous, 
less imperious, morę sincere, morę indulgent to her people, 
would have been reąuisite to form a perfect character. By 
the force of her mind she controUed all her morę active and 
stronger qualities, and prevented them from running into 
excess ; her heroism was exempt from temerity, her frugality 
from avarice, her friendship from partiality, her active temper 
from turbulency and a vain ambition ; she guarded not her- 
self with equal care or equal success from lesser infirmities, 
the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy 
of love, and the sallies of anger. 
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WILLIAM DE MACHLINIA 

The Reyelation to the Monk of Eyesham 

Oftht entryng ofiht gate of parady se and of łhe ioy that 
apperyd wiłhinforłh, 

T70RTHERMORE nowe whenne we were pafle all thefe 
^ placys and iightys aforefeyde and had gonne a good 
fpace morę inward and euer grew to vs morę and morę ioye 
and feyemes of placys. alfo at the laile we iawe aferre a ful 
glorious walie of cryftal hoys heythe no man might fee. and 
lenthe no man might confider. and when we came thedyr 
y fawe within forthe a ful feyre brighte fchynyng gate and 
flode opyn iaue hit was figned and leide ouer with a croife 
Treuly theder came flockemele the multytude of tho bleiTyd 
fowlys that were next to hyt. and wolde cum in at that feyre 
gate The croffe was fette in the myddys of that gate. and 
nowe fche was lyfte vppe an hye and fo gaue to hem that came 
thedyr an opyn and a fre entryng. and afterward fche was 
lettyn done ageyne. and fo fparyd other oute that wuld haue 
commyn in But howe ioyful they were that wentę in and 
how reuerently they taryde that (lode withoute abydyng the 
lyftyng vppe of the croffe ageyne y can not telle by no wordjrs 
Sothely here fent Nycholas and y flode flille to geder. and the 
lyftyngys vppe of the croffe and the lettyngys done ageyne. 
#wherby fomme wentę in and fome taryde withoute. y behilde 
long t3rme with grete wonder And at the lafle fent Nycholas 
and y came thedyr to the famę gate hande in hande. And 
when we came thedjrr the croffe was lyfte vp. And fo they 
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that were there wentę in. Sothely than my felowe fent 
Nycholas frely wentę in and y foloude but fodenly and 
onauyfyd the crolTe of the gate came done apon owre handys 
and departyd me fro my felawe fente Nycholas and when y 
iawe thys. ful fore aferde y was Then feyde fent Nycholas 
to me. Be not aferde but haue only ful certen feythe in our 
lorde ihefu criile and doutheles thou fchalt come yn And 
aftyr thys my hope and trufle came ageyne and the croffe was 
lyfte vppe and fo y cam in. but what brightnes and clerenes 
of light was there with in forthe al aboutys no man aike ne 
feche of me for y can not only telle hit by worde but alfo y 
can not remembre hit in mynde That gloryous fchyning 
light was brighte and fmothe and fo rauefhte a man that 
behylde bit that hit bare a man aboue hym felfe by the grete 
brightnes of lyghte yn fo mekyl that what fumeuer y iawe 
before hit was as no thing me thought in comparyfon of hit 
That bryghtnelTe thawghe hyt were inellymable. Neuerthe- 
lefle hyt duUyd not a mannys fyghte. hyt rathyr fcharpyd hyt. 
Sothly hyt fchynyd ful meruelufly. but morę ynellymably hyt 
delytyd a man that behylde hyt. and wondirfuUy cowpulde a 
mannys fyghte to fe hit. And wyth 3mforthe no thyng y 
myght fee. but lighte and the walie of cryflalle throw the 
whyche we came yn And alfo fro the gronde vppe to toppe 
of that walie were grycis ordende and dyfpofyd feyre and 
meruelufly. by the whyche the ioyful company that was cum 
yn at the forfeyde gate gladly afcendyd vppe Ther was no 
labur. ther was no difficulte ther was no taryng yn her 
afcendyng. and the hier they wentę the gladder they were. 
Sothely y fl^ode benefthe on the gnmde. and longe tyme y iaw 
and behylde how they that came yn at the gate afcendyd 
vppe by the iame grycis And at the lafle as y lokyd vppe 
hier y iaw yn a trone of ioy iittyng owre bleifyd lord and 
lauyur ihefus criile yn lykenes of man. and abowte hym as 
hyt femyd to me were a fyue hondred fowlys. the whyche latl 
had ilyed vppe to that glorius trone. and fo they came to 
owre lorde and worfchpte hym and thankyde hym. for hys 
grete mercy and grace fchewyd and done to hem And fome 
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were feyne on the vppur partys of the walie as they had 
walkyd hethyr and dedyr Trewly y knew for certen that thys 
place, were y law owre lorde fyttyng yn a trone. was not the 
hye heuyn of heuyns where the blelTid fpiritis of angels and 
the holy fowlys of ryghtwys men iojrin yn the feyghte of god 
feyng hym yn hys magefle as he ys. where alfo innumerable 
thowfondis of holy fpiritys and angels fenie hym and afliile 
hym But than fro thens wythowten any hardnes or tar3^g. 
they afcende vppe to the hey heuin the whyche ys bleffyd of 
the fyghte of the euerlaflyng godhed where al only the holy 
angels and the fowlys of ryghtwes men that tbyn of angels 
perfeccion feyn the ynuifibly and inmortalle kynge of al 
worldys face to face. the whyche hathe only immortalite. and 
dwellyth yn lyghte. that ys inacceifyble. for no man may 
cumme to hyt. the whyche no mortalle man feithe nethyr may 
fee Sothely he ys feyne only of holy fpiritys that byn pure 
and clene. the whyche be not greuyd by no corrupcion of 
body nethir of fowle And yn thys vifion that y law. fo 
mekylle y conceuyd yn my fowle of ioy and gladnes that wat 
fum euer may be feyde of hyt by mannys mowthe. ful lytyl 
hyt ys. and onfufficient to exprefre the ioy of myne herte. that 
y had there. 

How the monke came awłe ageyne ihrow the same gate of 
paradyse, 

Therfore when y had feyn al thefe fyghtys aboue feyde and 
many othyr innumerable my lorde fent Nycholas that hylde 
me by the hande feyde fchortly thys to me Loo fonne he 
feyde now a party aftyr they peticion and grete defir thow 
halle feyne and beholde. the llate of the worlde yat ys to 
cumme as hyt myghte be to poffible Alfo the perels of hem 
that oflfendyn and erryn the peynys of fynners. the relle alfo 
of hem yat haue done her purgacion. the defyrys of hem that 
be goyng to heuynward. and the ioys of hem. that now byn 
cumme to the courte of heuyn and alfo the ioy of cryllis 
reynynge And now thow mulle go ageyne to they felfe and 
to thyne. and to the worldys feyghtyng Treuly thow fchalt 
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haue and perceue the ioys that thow hafle feyne and mekyl 
morę. yeffe thow contynew and perfeuer in the drede of god. 
And when he had feyde thys to me he browghte me forthe 
throwe the iame gate that we came yn. wherfor ful heuy and 
fory was y and morę than a man may fuppofe. for wele y knew 
that y muil tume ageyne. fro that heuynly blyffe to thys 
worldys wrechidnes. And gretely he exhortyd me. how y 
fchulde dyfpofe me. to abyde the day of my callyng oute of 
my body yn clennes of herte and of body. and mekenes of 
fpirite wyth dylygent kepyng of my religyon. Dylygently he 
feyde to me. kepe the commaundementys of god. and dyfpofe 
they leuyng aftyr the example of ryghtwes men. And tniely 
fo hyt fchal be. that aftyr the termę of they bodely leuyng 
thow fchal be admyttyd bleffydly. to her felefchippe euerlall- 
yngly. 

Of the swete pele and melodye of bellys that he herde in 
parady se and also how he came to hytn self ageyne. 

And whyle the holy confeffour fent nycholas thys wyfe fpake 
yet with me fodenly y harde ther a folenne pele and a ryngg- 
yng of a meruelus fwetenes. and as al the bellys yn the worlde 
or what fumeuer ys of fownyng had be rongyn to gedyr at 
onys Trewly yn thys pele and rynging brake owte alfo a 
meruelus fwetenes. and a variant medelyng of melody fownyd 
wyth alle And y wote not whether the gretnes of melody. or 
the fwetnes of fownnyng of bellys was morę to be wondirde 
And to fo grete a noyfe y toke good hede and ful gretly my 
mynde was fufpendyd to here hyt Sothly anone as that gret 
and meruelus fownnyng and noyfe was ceffyd fodenly y law 
my felfe departyd fro the fwete felefchippe of my duke and 
leder fent Nicholas Than was y retumyd to my felfe ageyne. 
and anone y hard the voycis of my brethyme. that flode 
abowte our bedde alfo my bodely ilrenthe cam ageyn to me a 
lytyl and a litil and myn yes opinde to the vfe of feying as ye 
iawe ryghte wele. Alfo my fekenes and febulnes by the 
whiche y was longe tyme ful fore diffefid was vtwardly ex- 
cludyd and gonne fro me. and fate vppe before yow fo (Ironge 
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and myghtjr as y was afore by hyt ibrofal and heuy And y 
wende that y had be then yn the chirche afore the auter. 
where y worfchipte fyrfte the crofle And as tochyng the 
taryng that y madę yn tfays vyfyon y had wende hyt had be 
noone. but al only the fpace of on matens while. and now as 
y ynderftonde. y was terdye .ij. days and morę And now as 
compendeufly as y kowde y haue here tolde yow of al tho 
thingjrs the whiche y iawe and were fchewyd to me yn body 
or yn fpirite at the mflauns and commandement of youre 
holynes and deuoute charyte. And nowe y befeche you 
mekely and that with fore weping that ye will with ćiue 
[youchiisife] to praye to god for me an ynhappy wrecche 3rat y 
may fcape the grete and greuys peynys of f3mners the whyche 
y iawe. and cum to the ioys of the holy fowlys that y knewe. 
and alfoo to fee euerlailsmgly the gloryous face of oure blefTyd 
lorde and fauyur ihefu crifle and oure blelfyd lady fent marye. 

Aproffe that thys reuekuyon ys of god and moste nedys be 
trewfor the grete tnyraclys that our lord shewyd on this same 
monke that same tyme. 

Mony inilruccyons and op3m examples byn here at the 
begynnyng of thys narracyon that euydentely prouyn thys 
yyfyon. not to be of mannys conceyte but vtwardely of the 
wylle of god the whiche wolde haue hyt fchewed to cryflyn 
pepul Ncuertheleffe yefe there be fo grete infydelyte or 
infyrmyte of any perfons that can not beleue to thefe thyngys 
aforfeyde lete hem confyder the grete fekeneffe and febulnes 
of hym that iawe hyt. fo fodenly and fo fone helyd in to a 
very wytnes and trowthe of this yyfyon that he fawe. Alfo 
let hem meruelle the grete noyfe that was abowte hym. and 
alfo howe that he was prycked in hys fetę with nyldys by the 
whyche he kowde not in any wyfe be mouyd. Forthermore 
let hem take hede to hys yes that were fo ferre fallyn done in 
to hys hede and was not feyne onethe to brethefpace of .ij. 
days. and alfo aftyr a ful longe fpace of howris onethe laile 
myghte be perfeuyd yn hym a ful fmalle meuyng as a thynne 
drede yn hys yytalle veynys Alfo let hem confyder hys eon- 
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tynualle wepyng and terys the whyche he had aftyrward many 
days. And befyde all thes thyngys we knowe alfo a nothyr 
certen thynge that was a ful feyre myracle and a very tokyn 
of godys curacyon fchewyd on hym the iame tyme. and as 
mekyl to be merueld. Sothely he had al mofle the fpace of 
an hole yere yn hys lyfte legge a grete fore and a ful byttur as 
byt were a canker large and brodę wherby he was peynyd 
intoUerably. And he was wonte to fey. that he had feche a 
forów and peyne therof. as he had borę an hoote plate of yme 
bownde faile to hys legge And ther was no emplaflur no 
oyntmente nethyr any othyr medicyn how be hit that he had 
mekyl of lechis leyde to byt. yat myghte yefe hym of hys 
peyne or drawe the wownde to gedyr Trewly yn the fpace of 
hys rauefliyng. he was fo fuUy helyd that he hym felfe 
meruelyd wyth vs to fele and fee the pe5me and ache wyth 
the wownde fo clene agonne. that no tokyn of hyt. ne figne 
of rednes or of whythnes remaynyd aboue the meruelus 
curacion of god. Al only thys differens had hys legge that 
was fore. fro todyr legge that where the forfeyde fore was that 
place was bare and had nonę heere. 

Ful delectable hyt was to hym as he feyde fro that tyme 
forthe. as ofte as he harde any folenne pele of ryngyng of 
bellys. by caufe hyt wolde then cum to hys mynde ageyne. 
the ful fwete pele and melody the whyche he herde. when he 
was amonge the bleffyd fowlys yn paradyfe. Sothely aftyr 
that he was cum to hym felfe and hys brethirne had tolde hym. 
that now ys the holy tyme of yeftyr. than fyrfte he beleuyd. 
when he harde hem rynge folenly to complen. for then he 
knew certenly. that the pele and melodye. that he herde yn 
paradyfe. wyth fo grete ioy and gladnes. betokynde the iame 
folennyte of yeftir yn the whyche owre bleflyd lorde and 
lauyur ihefus crifte rofe vppe vifibly and bodely fro dethe on 
to lyfe. to home wyth the fadyr and the holy goofle be now 
and euermore euerlaftyng ioye and blyffe Amen. 
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SIR JOHN MANDEYILLE 

Bethlehem 

T3ETHLEHEM is a little city, long and narrow, and well 
^^ walled, and on each side enclosed with good ditches. 
It was formerly called Ephrata, as Holy Writ says, " Lo, we 
heard it at Ephrata." And towards the east end of the city is 
a very fair and handsome chnrch, with many towers, pinnacles, 
and comers strongly and curiously madę; and within are 
forty-four great and fair pillars of marble. And between the 
city and the church is the Field Floridus, that is to say, the 
field flourished; for a fair maiden was blamed with wrong, 
and slander, that she had committed fomication, for whicłi 
cause she was condemned to be bumt in that place ; and as 
the fire began to bum about her, she madę her prayers to 
our Lord, that as truły as she was not guilty, he would by 
his merciful grace help her, and make it known to all men. 
And when she had thus said, she entered into the fire, and 
immediately the fire was extinguished, and the faggots that 
were buming became red rosebushes, and those that were 
not kindled became white rosebushes, fuli of roses. And 
these were the first rose-trees and roses, both white and red, 
that ever any man saw. And thus was this maiden saved by 
the grace of God. And therefore is that field called the 
field that God flourished, for it was fuli of roses. 



JOHN BOURCHIER, LORD BERNERS 
Of the maner of the Scottis, and how they can warre 

THESE Scottysshe men are right hardy, and sore travelying 
in hameys and in warres ; for whan they will entre into 
England, within a day and a nyght, they wyli dryve theyr 
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hole host xxiii mylę, for they are all a horsbacke, without it 
be the traundals and laggers of the oost, who folow after, a 
foote. The Knyghtis and sąuiers are well horsed, and the 
comon people and other, on litell hakeneys and geldyngis; 
and they carey with them no cartis nor chariettis, for the 
diversities of the mountaignes that they must passe through, 
in the country of Northumbreland. They take with them 
noo purveyance of brede nor wyne, for their usage and 
sobreness is suche in tyme of warre, that they wyli passe in 
the journey a great long tyme, with flesshe halfe soden, 
without brede, and drynke of the ryver water without wyne : 
and they nother care for pottis nor pannis, for they seeth 
beestis in their owne skynnes. They are ever surę to fynde 
plenty of beastis in the countrey that they wyli passe through. 
Therfore they cary with them nonę other purveyaunce, but on 
their horse : bitwene the saddyll and the pannell, they trusse 
a brodę plate of metali, and behynde the saddyll, they wyli 
have a lytle sacke fuli of ooteraele, to the extent than whan 
they have eaten of the sodden flesshe, than they ley this 
plate on the fyre, and tempre a lytle of the ootemele, and 
whan the plate is hote, they cast of the thyn pastę 
theron, and so make a lytle cake in maner of a crakenell, 
or bysket, and that they eate to comfort withall theyr 
stomakis. 

The Taking of Edinburgh G^stle (1340-1). 

In this Yoyage they distroyed morę than thre dayes 
journey into the realme of Englande, and thane retourned 
into Scotlande, and conquered agayne all the fortresses that 
were holden by the Englysshmen, except the cyte of Berwyke 
and thre other castals, the which dyd them great trouble. 
They were so stronge, that it woulde have ben harde to have 
founde any suche in any countrey ; the one was Stirling, an 
other Roxburgh, and the third the chyefe of all Scotlande, 
Edenborowe ; the whiche castell standeth on a hygh rocke, 
that a man must rest ones or twyse or he come to the hyest of 
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the hyll; and captayne ther was sir Walter Lymosen, who 
before had so valiantly kept the castell of Thyne against the 
Frenchmen. So it was that sir Wyllyam Duglas deyysed a 
feate, and dyscoverd his intencyon to his companyons, to 
therle Patris, to Sir Robert Fresyell, and to Alysander 
Ramsay; and all they agreed togyder. Than they toke a 
ii. C of the wilde Scottes, and entred into the see, and madę 
proYisyon of otes, mele, coles and wood ; and so pesably thei 
arryved at a port, nerę to the castell of Edenborowe. And in 
the night they armed theym, and toke a x or xii of theyr 
company, suche as they did trust best, and dyde disgyse 
theym in poore tome cotes and hattes, lyke poore men of the 
contrey; and charged a xii smali horses with sackes, some 
with otes, some with whete mele, and some with coles ; and 
they did set all their company in a busshment, in an old dis- 
troyed abbey therby nerę to the fote of the hyll. And whan 
the day began to apere, covertly armed as they were, they 
went up the hyll with their marchandyse. And whan they 
were in the mydde way, sir Wyllyam Duglas and sir Symode 
Fresyell, disgysed as they were, went a lytell before, and came 
to the porter, and sayd Sir, in gret fere we have brought hyther 
otes and whetemele ; and if ye have any nede thereof, we woli 
sell it to you gode chepe. Mary, sayd the porter, and we havc 
nede therof; but it is so erly, that I dare not awake the 
captayne nor his stuarde ; but let them come in, and I shall 
opyn the utter gate: and so they all entred into the gate 
of the bayles; Sir Wyllyam Duglas sawe well how the 
porter had the keys in his handes of the great gate of the 
castell. 

Than whan the firste gate was opynned, as ye have harde, 
their horses with caryages entred in ; and the two that came 
last, laden with coles, they madę them to fali downe on the 
grounsyll of the gate, to thentent that the gate shulde nat be 
closed agayne. And then they toke the porter, and slewe him 
so pesably that he neverr spake worde. Than they toke the 
great keys, and opyuned the castell gate; than sir Wyllyam 
Duglas blewe a home, and dyd cast away their tome cotes. 
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and layed all the other sackes over thwart the gate, to thyntent 
that it shulde nat be shytte agayne. And whan they of the 
busshment harde the home, in all hast they might they mounted 
the hyU. Than the watchman of the castell, with noyse of the 
home, awoke, and sawe how the peple wer commyng all 
armed to the castell warde. Than he blewe his horne, and 
cryed, Treason, treson, sirs, aryse, and arme you shortly, for 
yonder be men of armes aprochynge to your fortresse. Than 
every man arose, and armed them, and came to the gate ; but 
Sir Wyllyam Duglas and his xii. companyons defended so the 
gate, that they coude nat close it ; and so by great valyant- 
nesse they kept thentre open, tyli their busshment came. 
They within defended the castell as well as they might, and 
hurt dyvers of them without; but sir Wyllyam and the 
Scottes did so much that they conąuered the fortresse, and 
all thenglysshmen within slayne, excepte the captayne and 
sixe other squyers. 



WILLIAM CAXTON 

The Complaint of Chauntecler 

T T was about the time of Penthecoste or Whitsontyde, that 
^ the wodes comynly be lusty and gladsom, and the trees 
clad with levys and blossom, and the grounde with herbes 
and ńouris sweet smellyng and also the fowles and byrdes 
syngen melodiously in theyr armonye, that the Lyon, the 
noble Kynge of all beestis, wolde in the holy dayes of this 
feest holde an open court at Stade, whiche he dide to knowe 
over alle in hys lande. And comanded by strayte conm- 
yssyons and mandements that every beest shold come thyder, 
in suche wyse that alle the beestis grete and smalę cam to the 
courte^ sauf Reynard the Fox, for he knewe himself fawty and 
gylty in many thinges ayenst many beestis that thyder sholde 
comen, that he durste not ayenture to goo thyder. Whan the 
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K)mge of alle becsds had awemblid afl his oourt, tbeie was 
Dooe of them alle but that he had complayned sore of 
Reynait tbe Foxe • • . 



Tho spack Grymbart the Dasse (badger^ and was Reynart^s 
siifter sooCy wyth an angiye moed. Sir Isegiym, that is 
e?jl sajd. . . . Who shal blame Reynart? Myn eme 
(unde) is a gentle and a trewe man : he doth nothing bot by 
his prestes counseyl . . . he never thoughte to hurte ony 
man, for he eteth no morę than ones a day. He lyyeth as a 
recluse, he chastiseth his body, and wereth a shirte of heer, 
hit is morę than a yeere that he hath eten no flesshe, as I 
yesterday herd saye of them that cam fro hym ; he hath 
lefte and geven over his castel Maleperduys and hath bylded 
a cluse, theryn dwelleth he and hunteth nomore, ne desyreth 
no wynnynge, but he lyveth by almesse and taketh nothyng 
but suche as men gyve him for charitye, and doth grete 
penance for his synnes, and he is woxen moche pale and 
lene of prayeng and wakyng for he wolde be fayn wyth God. 
Thus as Grymbert his eme stode and preched thise wordes, 
so saw they comen down the hylle to hem Chauntecler the 
Cock, and brought on a biere a deed hennę of whom 
Reynart had byten the heed of, and that muste be shewed to 
the Kynge for to haye knowleche thereof. 

Chauntecler caroe forth and smote pyteously his handes 
and his fetheris, and on eche side of the byer wenten twe3me 
sorouful hennes; that one was called Cantart, and that 
other goode hennę Crayant, they were two the fairest hennes 
that were bitwene Holland and Ardeme. Thise hennes 
bare eche of them a brennyng tapre whiche was longe and 
strayte, thise two hennes were Coppens susters and they 
cryed so pitously. Alas and weleaway for the dethe of her 
derę suster Coppen. Two yonge hennes bare the byere, 
which Kakled so hevyly and wepte so loude for the dethe of 
Coppen theyr moder that it was farre herde. Thus cam 
they to gyder to fore the Kynge, and Chauntecler tho 
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seyde : — Merciful lord, my lord the Kyng, please it yow to 
here our complaynte and abhorren the grete scathe that 
Reynart hath don to me and my children that hiere stonden. 
It was so that in the begynnyng of Apprill when the weder 
is fayr, as that I was hardy and prowde, bycause of the grete 
lynage that I am comen of, and also hadde, for I had 
viii fayr sones, and sevyn fayr doughters whiche my wyf had 
hatched, and they were all stronge and fatte, and wentę in a 
yerde which was walled round aboute, in which was a shadde 
wherein were six grete dogges which had to-tore and plucked 
many a beestis skyn in such wyse as my chyldren were not 
aferd. On whom Reynart the theef had grete envye by 
cause they were so surę that he cowde nonę gete of them, 
how wel ofttymes hath this fel theef goon rounde aboute this 
wal, and hath leyde for us in suche wyse that the dogges 
have be sette on hym and have hunted him away. And 
ones they leepe on hym upon the bankę, and that cost 
hym somewhat for his thefte. I saw that his skyn smoked ; 
nevertheless he wentę his waye, God amende it. 

Thus were we ąuyte of Reynart a longe whyle. Atte last 
cam he in lykness of an heremyte, and brought to me a 
letter for to redę, sealed wyth the Kynges seal, in which stood 
wreton that the Kynge had madę pees overal in his royame, 
and that alle maner beestis and fowUes shold doo nonę 
harme ner scathe to any other. Yet sayd he to me 
morę that he was a cloysterer or a closyd recluse becomen, 
and that he wolde receyye grete penance for his synnes. He 
shewd me his slauyne and pylche, and an heren sherte ther 
under, and thenne sayd he Syr Chaunteclere, after thys tyme 
be no morę aferd of me, ne take no hede, for I now will ete 
no morę flessh; I am for thou so olde that I wolde fayn 
remembre my sowie. I wil now go forth, for I have yete to 
saye my sexte, nonę, and myn evensonge ; to God I bytake 
yow. Tho wentę Reynart thens, sayeng his Credo, and 
leyde him under an hawthom. Thenne was I glad and 
mery, and also toke nonę hede, and wentę to my chyldren, 
and clucked hem to gyder, and wentę wythout the wal 
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for to walkę, wherof is much harme comen to us; for 
Reynart laye onder a busshe and cam krepyng bitwene us 
and the gate, so that he caght one of my chyldren and leyd 
hym in his małe, whereof whe have had grete harme, for 
syth he have tasted of hym ther myght never hunter ne hounde 
save ne kepe hym from us. He hath wayted by night and 
daye in suche wyse that he hath stolen so many of my chyldren 
that of XV. I have but foure, in suche wyse hath this theef 
forslongen them. And yet yesterday was Coppen my daughter, 
that hier lyeth upon the byer, with the houndes rescued. 
This complayne I to yow, gradous Kynge; have pytę on 
myn grete and unresonable damage and losse of my fayre 
chyldren. 

A Labour of Hercules 

The pastour fynysshing his wordes, ther cam leepyng out 
of a busshe the thre lyons and marched ayenst Hercules, 
roryng and criying, and openyng her eyen by so grete 
felonnye that hit semed that they wolde have thurgh-percyd 
Hercules with her fell sight. The grete lyon cam fyrst, his 
heer stondyng up ; he was as hyhe as an Lyphant and grete 
after the avenant (in proportion), and his hede was twyes so 
grete as the hede of a bool. Hercules seeying them come, 
tooke his glayve and his clobbe that Philotes bare. Philotes, 
notwithstanding his prowesse, was so sore aferde that he wentę 
upon the tree unto the herdeman. Hercules sette his clobbe 
unto a tree, and toke his glayve faste betweene his fistes. 
The lyons at her approchyng brayed in her throtes. Hercules 
smote oon of hem between the eyen and bare hym doun to 
the erthe that he satte upon hys buttokes. The grete lyon 
wened than to have spronge upon Hercules and to haye 
taken hym in his clawes, and maad a terryble leep. Whan 
Hercules sawe and knewe his entente, he torned fro hym and 
smote at the third lyon which was lyght and peert, and con- 
duysed his glayve so right and so fermely in to his throte 
that he roughte him to the herte, what somever resistence 
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that he madę in bytyng the glayve, and left hit wyth in his 
body in such wyse that he fell doun ded. Whan the two 
lyons sawe her felawe so arayed they sette her clawes on the 
erthe and howlid so yrously that hit semed that the thonder 
had spronge out of her stomakes ; alle the foreste denned 
thereof. Hercules toke his swerd ; the two lyons approched 
of newe agayn, and ran upon him with her pawes and hurte 
hym so desmesurably that they losed his armeurs, and her 
nayles entryng in to his flesshe they drewe hem onte alle 
dyed wyth hys blood. 

Hercules had the herte sore troublid whan he felte his 
woundes that the lyons had madę. He hauncied his swerd 
and smote on oon and other, but the grete lyon had his skyn 
so hard that his swerd might no morę enter therein than hit 
myght on a grete stedy. The lityll lyon was passyng aygre 
and fyers, he launched hym forth ofte tymes ayenst Hercules, 
and allewey wende to have hurte hym wyth his clawes that 
cuttid lyke a rasour ; but he launched so ofte that hit was to 
his evyll helth and ease, that Hercules after many strookes 
madę to departe from hys body the ryght legge, ryght nyghe 
by the sholdre and smote him doun by the feet of that other 
lyon that laye ded. 

Whan Hercules sawe that he was delyverid of the two evill 
bestes, and that he hadde no morę to doo but with the grete 
lyon, he began to have an hope of good fortunę. He had 
joy in hymselfe of the batayl, whych was stronge to susteyne, 
for the grete lyon gaf him grete strokes with his pawes, and 
putte hym ofte tymes in parill of deth. The swerd of Hercules 
myght never entre in to the skyn of the beste, hit was so 
hard. The lyon toke his swerd betwene his teth and his 
nayles, that with grete payne he pullid and rachid hit from 
hym. 

Fynably, when he had longe foughten with his swerd, and 
knewe well that thereby he myght reyse no blood of the lyon, 
he wold assaye yf his clubbe were to hym morę prouffytable. 
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Than he toke bit, and the fyrst strooke that the lyon cam 
upon bym, he gaf bym a strook wyth his clubbe so grete on 
his mouthe that alle his teeth braak and fyU out to fore bym. 
The lyon felyng the stroke, maad a grete and menrayllous 
howlying ; he haunsed his pawes and wende to haye pullyed 
down Hercules, but be fledd the comyng of the lyon, and 
the lyon fili to ground of the grete fiersness and failyng that 
he maad. And whan Hercules sawe that be was fallen, he 
leep upon bym and betę hym and helde bym with his handes 
about the throte so dismeasurably that be broughte hys 
jawes out of ber places, or out of joynte, and maad his 
eyen to flee out of bis heed, and stranglid hym and so slewe 
hym. . . . He put hym to deth by excessive valiaunce, 
and whan he had so doon be wentę to that other that 
lyved yet, and all to brake and tarę hym as yf hit had 
ben a lityll lambe. 

SIR THOMAS MALORY 

How Sir Launcelot began to Sicken, and after Died 

Ą ND thus upon a night, there came a vision to Sir 
-^^ Launcelot, and charged him, in remission of his 
sins, to hastę him unto Almesbury: and by then thou 
come there, thou shalt find Queen Guenever dead. And 
therefore take thy fellows with thee, and purvey them of an 
horse-bier, and fetch thou the corpse of her, and bury ber 
by her busband, the noble King Arthur. So this advision 
came to Sir Launcelot thrice in one night. 

Then Sir Launcelot rosę up or day, and told the bermit. 
It were well done, said the hermit, that ye madę you ready, 
and that you disobey not the adyision. Then Sir Launcelot 
took his seven fellows with him, and on foot they yede from 
Glastonbury to Almesbury, the which is little morę than 
thirty mile. And tbither they came within two days, for 
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they were weak and feeble to go. And when Sir Laancelot 
was come to Almesbury within the nunnery, Queen Gaenever 
died but half an hour afore. And the ladies told Sir 
Launcelot that Queen Gueneyer told them all or she passed, 
that Sir Launcelot had been priest near a twelve month. 
And hither he cometh as fast as he may to fetch my corpse ; 
and beside my lord, King Arthur, he shall bury me. Where- 
fore the queen said in hearing of them all: I beseech 
Almighty God that I may never have power to see Sir 
Launcelot with my worldly eyen; and thus, said all the 
ladies, was ever her prayer these two days, till she was dead. 
Then Sir Launcelot saw her visage, but he wept not greatly. 
but sighed. And so he did all the observance of the service 
himself, both the dirge at night, and on the morn he sang 
mass. And there was ordained an horse bier ; and so with an 
hundred torches ever burning about the corpse of the Queen, 
and ever Sir Launcelot with his seven fellows went about the 
horse-bier, singing and reading many an holy orison, and 
frankincense upon the corpse incensed. Thus Sir Launcelot 
and his seven fellows went on foot from Almesbury unto 
Glastonbury. And when they were come to the chapel and 
the hermitage, there she had a dirge, with great devotion. 
And on the morn the hermit that sometime was Bishop of 
Canterbury sang the Mass of Requiem with great devotion. 
And Sir Launcelot was the firstthat ofFered, and then also his 
seven fellows. And then she was wrapped in cered cloth 
of Raines, from the top to the toe, in thirty fold ; and after 
she was put in a web of lead, and then in a coffin of marble. 
And when she was put in the earth Sir Launcelot swooned, 
and lay long still, while the hermit came and awaked him, 
and said : Ye be to blame, for ye displease God with such 
manner of sorrow-making. Truły, said Sir Launcelot, I trust 
I do not displease God, for he knoweth minę intent. For 
my sorrow was not, nor is not, for any rejoicing of sin, but 
my sorrow may never have end. For when I remember of 
her beauty, and of her noblesse, that was both with her King 
and with her, so when I saw his corpse and her corpse so lie 
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together, truły minę heart would not senre to sustain my 
careful body. Also when I remember me how by my default, 
minę orgule and my pride^ that they were both laid fuli Iow, 
they were peerless, that eyer was liying of Christian people, 
wit you well, said Sir Launcelot, this remembered, of their 
kindness, and minę unkindness, sank so to minę heart, tbat I 
might not sustain myself. So the French Book maketh 
mention. 

Then Sir Launcelot never after ateibut little meat, ne drank, 
till he was dead. For then he sickened morę and morę, and 
dried, and dwined away. For the Bishop, nor nonę of his 
fellows might not make him eat, and little he drank, that he 
was waxen by a cubit shorter than he was, that the people 
could not know him. For evermore, day and night, he prayed 
but sometime he slumbered a broken sleep; ever he was 
lying groyelling on the tomb of King Arthur and Queen 
Gueneyer. And there was no comfort that the Bishop, nor 
Sir Bors, nor nonę of his fellows, could make him, it availed 
not. So within six weeks after. Sir Launcelot fell sick, and 
lay in his bed ; and then he sent for the Bishop that there 
was hermit, and all his true fellows. Then Sir Launcelot said 
with dreary steyen : Sir Bishop, I pray you giye to me all my 
rites that longeth to a Christian man. It shall not need you, 
said the hermit and all his fellows, it is but heaviness of your 
blood, ye shall be well mended by the grace of God to-morn. 
My fair lords, said Sir Launcelot, wit you well my careful body 
will into the earth, I haye warning morę than now I will say ; 
therefore give me my rites. So when he was houseled and 
eneled, and had all that a Christian man ought to haye, he 
prayed the Bishop that his fellows might bear his body to 
Joyous Gard. Some men say it was Alnwick, and some men 
say it was Bamborough. Howbeit, said Sir Lancelot, me 
repenteth sore, but I madę minę ayow sometime, that in Joy- 
ous Gard I would be buried. And because of breaking of 
minę avow, I pray you all, lead me thither. Then there was 
weeping and wringing of hands among his fellows. So at a 
season of the night they all went to their beds for they all lay 
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in one chamber. And so, after midnight, against day, the 
Bishop that was hermit, as he lay in his bed asleep, he fell 
upon a great laughter. And therewithal the fellowship awoke^ 
and came to the Bishop, and asked him what he ailed. Ah 
Jesu mercy, said the Bishop, why did ye awake me ? 

I was never in all my life so merry and so well at ease. 
Wherefore ? said Sir Bors. Truły, said the Bishop, here was 
Sir Launcelot with me with morę angels than ever I saw men 
in one day. And I saw the angels heaye up Sir Launcelot 
unto heayen, and the gates of heaven opened against him. 
It is but dretching of swevens, said Sir Bors, for I doubt not 
Sir I/auncelot aileth nothing but good. It may well be, said 
the Bishop ; go ye to his bed, and then shall ye prove the 
sooth. So when Sir Bors and his fellows came to his bed 
they found him stark dead, and he lay as he had smiled, and 
the sweetest savour about him that ever they felt. Then 
was there weeping and ringing of hands, and the greatest dole 
they madę that ever madę men. And on the morn the Bishop 
did his mass of Requibm ; and after, the Bishop and all the 
nine knights put Sir Launcelot in the same horse-bier that 
Queen Gueneyer was laid in to fore that she was buried. And 
so the Bishop and they all together went with the body of Sir 
Launcelot daily, till they came to Joyous Gard ; and eyer they 
had an hundred torches buming about him. And so within 
fifteen days they came to Joyous Gard. And there they laid 
his corpse in the body of the Quire, and sang and read many 
psalters and prayers oyer him and about him. And eyer his 
yisage was laid open and naked that all folks might behold 
him. For such was the custom in those days, that all men of 
worship should so lie with open yisage till that they were 
buried. And right thus as they were at their seryice, there 
came Sir Ector de Maris, that had seyen years sought all 
England, Scotland, and Wales, seeking his brother. Sir 
Launcelot. 

And when Sir Ector heard such noise and light in the 
quire of Joyous Gard, he alit and put his horse from him, and 
came into the quire, and there he saw men sing and weep. 
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And all they knew Sir Ector, but he knew not them. Then 

went Sir Bors unto Sir Ector, and told him how there lay his 

brother, Sir Launcelot, dead ; and then Sir Ector threw his 

shield, sword, and hełm from him. And when he beheld Sir 

Launcelot's Tisage, he fell down in a swoon. And when he 

waked it were hard any tongue to tell the dolefal complaints 

that he madę for his brother. Ah, Launcelot, he said, thou 

were head of all Christian knights, and now I daresay, said 

Sir Ector, thou Sir Launcelot, there thou liest, that thou were 

never matched of earthly knights hand. And thou were the 

courteoust knight that ever bare shield. And thou were the 

truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrad horse. And thou 

were the truest lover of a sinful man that ever loved woman. 

And thou were the kindest man that ever struck with sword. 

And thou were the goodliest person that ever came among 

press of knights. And thou was the meekest man and the 

gentlest that ever ate in hall among ladies. And thou were 

the stemest knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in 

the rest. Then there was weeping and dolour out of measure. 

Thus they kept Sir Launcelot's corpse aloft fifteen days, and 

then they buried it with great devotion. And then at leisure 

they went all with the Bishop of Canterbury to his hermitage, 

and there they were together morc than a month. Then Sir 

Constantine, that was Sir Cador's son of Comwall, was chosen 

King of England. And he was a fuli noble knight, and 

worshipfuUy he ruled this realm. And then this King 

Constantine sent for the Bishop of Canterbury, for he heard 

say where he was. And so he was restored unto his Bishopric, 

and left that hermitage. And Sir Bediyere was there ever 

still hermit to his life's end. Then Sir Bors de Ganis, Sir 

Ector de Maris, Sir Gahalantine, Sir Galihud, Sir Galihodin, 

Sir Blamore, Sir Bleoberis, Sir Yilliars le Yaliant, Sir Clarrus 

of Clermont, all these knights drew them to their countries. 

Howbeit King Constantine would haye had them with him, 

but they would not abide in this realm. And there they 

all lived in their countries as holy men. And some English 

books make mention that they went never out of England 
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after the death of Sir Launcelot, but that was but favour of 
makers. For the French book maketh mention, and is 
authorised, that Sir Bors, Sir Ector, Sir Blamore, and Sir 
Bleoberis, went into the Holy Land thereas Jesu Christ 
was quick and dead, and anon as they had stablished 
their lands. For the book saith, so Sir Launcelot com- 
manded them for to do, or even he passed out of this 
world. And these four knights did many battles upon the 
miscreants or Turks. And there they died upon a Good 
Friday for God's sake. 



RAPHE ROBYNSON 

FooLisH Pleasures 

Ti^O these so foolish pleasures they join dicers, whose 
^ madness they know by hearsay and not by use. 
Hunters also, and hawkers. For what pleasure is there (say 
they) in casting the dice upon . a table. Which thou hast 
done so often, that if there were any pleasure in it, yet the 
oft use might make thee weary thereof ! Or what delight can 
there be, and not rather displeasure in hearing the barking 
and bowling of dogs ? Or what greater pleasure is there to 
be felt, when a dog foUoweth an hare, than when a dog 
foUoweth a dog? for one thing is done in both, that is to say, 
running, if thou hast pleasure therein. But if the hope of 
slaughter and the expectation of tearing in pieces the beast 
doth please thee : thou shouldst rather be moved with pity to 
see a silly innocent hare murdered of a dog, the weak of the 
stronger, the fearful of the fierce, the innocent of the cruel 
and unmerciful. Therefore all this exercise of hunting, as a 
thing unworthy to be used of free men, the Utopians have 
rejected to their butchers, to the which craft, as we said 
before, they appoint their bondmen. For they count hunting 
the lowest, the vilest and most abject part of butchery, and 
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the other parts of it morę profitable and morę honest, as 
bringing much morę commodity, in that they kill beasts only 
for necessity. Whereas the hunter seeketh nothing but 
pleasure of the silly and woeful beasts slaughter and murder. 
The which pleasure in beholding death, they think doth rise 
in the yery beasts, either of a crud affection of mind, or else 
to be changed in continuance of time into cruelty, by long 
use of so cruel a pleasure. These therefore, and all such like, 
which be innumerable, though the common sort of people 
doth take them for pleasures, yet they, seeing there is no 
natural pleasantness in them, do plainly determine them to 
have no affinity with true and right pleasure. For as 
touching that they do commonly moye the sense with delecta- 
tion (which seemeth to be a work of pleasure) this doth 
nothing diminish their opinion. For not the naturę of the 
thing, but their peryerse and lewd custom, is the cause hereof, 
which causeth them to accept bitter or sour things for sweet 
things. 



SIR T. NORTH 

The Death of Cleopatra 

V\7'HEN this was told Cleopatra, she reąuested Caesar that 
^^ it would please him to suffer her to ofFer the last 
oblations of the dead, unto the soul of Antonius. This being 
granted her, she was carried to the place where his tomb was, 
and there falling down on her knees, embracing the tomb 
with her women, the tears running down her cheeks, she 
began to speak in this sort : O my dear Lord Antonius, not 
long sithence I buried thee here, being a freewoman : and 
now I ofTer unto thee the funeral sprinklings and oblations, 
being a captive and prisoner, and yet I am forbidden and 
kept from tearing and murdering this captiye body of minę 
with blows, which they carefully guard and keep, only to 
triumph of thee: look therefore henceforth for no other 
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honours, offerings, nor sacrifices from me, for these are the 
last which Cleopatra can give thee, sith now they carry hcr 
away. Whilst we lived together, nothing could sever our 
companies : but now at our death, I fear me they wUl make 
us change our countries. For as thou being a Roman, hast 
been buried in Egypt: even so wretched creature I, an 
Egyptian, shall be buried in Italy, which shall be all the 
good that I have received by thy country. If therefore the 
gods where thou art now have any power and authority, 
sith our gods here have forsaken us : suffer not thy true 
friend and lover to be carried away alive, that in me, they 
triumph of thee : but receive me with thee, and let me be 
buried in one self tomb with thee. For though my griefs and 
miseries be infinite, yet nonę hath grieved me morę, nor that 
I could less bear withal : than this smali time, which I have 
been driven to live alone without thee." Then having ended 
these doleful plaints, and crowned the tomb with garlands and 
sundry nosegays, and marvellous lovingly embraced the same : 
she commanded they should prepare her bath, and when she 
had bathed and washed herself, she fell to her meat and was 
sumptuously served. Now whilst she was at dinner, there 
came a countryman and brought her a basket The soldiers 
that warded at the gates, asked him straight what he had in 
his basket. He opened the basket, and took out the leares 
that covered the figs, and showed them that they were figs he 
brought. They all of them marvelled to see so goodly figs. 
The countryman laughed to hear them, and bade them taie 
some if they would. They believed he told them truły, and so 
bade him carry them in. After Cleopatra had dined, she sent a 
certain table written and sealed unto Csesar, and commanded 
them all to go out of the tombs where she was, but the two 
women, then she shut the doors to her. Csesar, when he 
received this table, and began to read her lamentation and 
petition, reąuesting him that he would let her be buried with 
Antonius, found straight what she meant, and thought to haye 
gone thither himself : howbeit he sent one before in all hastę 
that might be, to see what it was. Her death was very sudden. 
p 
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For those whom Caesar sent unto her run thither in all hastę 
possible, and found the soldiera staoding at the gate, mis- 
trasting nothing, nor understanding of her death. But when 
they had opened the doors, they found Cleopatra stark dead, 
laid upon a bed of gold, attired and arrayed in her royal robes, 
and one of her two women, which was called Iras, dead at 
her feet : and her other woman called Charmion half-dead, 
and trembling, trimming the diadem which Cleopatra wore 
upon her head. One of the soldiers seeing her, angrily said 
unto her : Is that well done, Charmion ? Very well, said she 
again, and meet for a princess descended from the race of so 
many noble kings. She said no morę, but fell down dead hard 
by the bed. Some report that this aspic was brought unto her 
in the basket with figs, and that she had commanded them to 
hide it under the fig-leaves, that when she should think to taka 
out the figs, the aspic should bite her before she should see 
her : howbeit, that when she would haye taken away the leaves 
for the figs, she perceived it, and said, Art thou here, then ? 
And so, her arm being naked, she put it to the aspic to be 
bitten. Others say again, she kept it in a box, and that she 
did prick and thrust it with a spindle of gold, so that the aspic 
being angered withal, leapt out with great fiiry, and bit her in 
the arm. Howbeit few can tell the truth. For they report 
also that she had hidden poison in a hollow razor which she 
carried in the hair of her head : and yet was there no mark 
seen of her body, or any sign discemed that she was poisoned, 
neither also did they find this poison in her tomb. But it was 
reported only, that there were seen certain fresh steps or tracks 
where it had gone, on the tomb side toward the sea, and 
specially by the door side. Some say also, that they found 
two little pretty bitings in her arm^ scant to be discemed : the 
which it seemeth Caesar himself gave credit unto, because in 
his triumph he carried Cleopatra's image, with an aspic biting 
of her arm. And thus goeth the report of her death. Now 
Caesar, though he was manrellous sorry for the death of 
Cleopatra, yet he wondered at her noble mind and courage, 
and therefore commanded she should be nobly buried, and 
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laid by Antonius : and willed also that her two women should 
have honourable buńal. Cleopatra died being eight and 
thirty years old, after she had reigned two and twenty years, 
and goyemed aboye fourteen of them with Antonius. And 
for Antonius, some say that he liyed three and fifty years : 
and others say, six and fifty. 



WILLIAM ADLINGTON 

Story of Cupid and Psyche 

V£NUS . . . would not yet be appeased, but menacing 
morę and morę, said . . . thou shalt do one thing 
morę. 

Take this boxe and goe to heli to Proserpina, and desire 
her to sende me a litle of her beautie, as muchę as will 
serye me the space of one day, and say that suche as I had is 
consumed away sińce my sonne fell seike, but retume againe 
quickely, for I must dresse my sdf therewithall, and goe to 
the theatre of the gods. Then poore Psyches perceayed the 
ende of al her fortunę, thinking yerely that she shoulde neyer 
retume, and not without cause, when as she was compelled 
to goe to the Goulfę and furies of Heli. Wherfore without 
any further delay, she went up to a high tower to throwe her 
selfe downe headlong (thinkinge that it was the beste and 
rediest waye to Heli) but the tower (as inspired) spake unto 
her, saiynge : O poore miser, why goest thou about to slay 
thy selfe ? Why doest thou rashly yeelde unto thy laste perill 
and daunger ? Elnow thou that if thy spirite be once seperate 
from thy bodie, thou shalt surely goe to Heli, but neyer to 
retume againe, wherefore herken to me : Lacedemon a Citie 
of Grece is not farre hense. Goe thou thither and enąuire 
for the hill Tenarus, whereas thou shalte finde a hole leadinge 
to Heli, even to the pallaice of Pluto, but take heede that 
thou goe not with emptie handes to that place of darkenesse : 
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but carry twoo soppes sodden in the flower of harley and 
honj in thy handes, and twoo halfpense in thy mouth, and 
when thou hastę passed a good parte of that way, thou shalt 
see a lamę asse carriyng of woodde, and a Lamę fellowe 
drivinge him, who will desire thee to give him up the stickes 
that fali downe, but passe thou on and doo nothinge, by and 
by thou shalt came anto the river of Heli, whereas Charon is 
ferriman, who will first have his farę paide him, before he 
will carry the soules over the river in his boate, whereby you 
may see that avarice ndgneth emongst the dead, nejrther 
Charon nor Pluto will doo any thinge for nought : For if it 
be a poore man that woulde passe over, and lacketh money 
he shalbe compelled to die in his joumey before they will 
showe him any reliefe, wherefore deliver to carraine Charon 
one of the halfepense (whiche thou bearest) for thy passage, 
and lette him receave it out of thy mouth. And it shall come 
to passe as thou sittest in the boate, thou shalte see an olde 
man swimminge on the toppe of the river holdinge up his 
deadly handes, and desiringe thee to receaye him into the 
barkę, but have no regarde to his piteous crie : when thou 
arte passed over the floudde thou shalt espie old women 
spinninge who will desire thee to helpe them, but beware 
thou doo not consent unto them in any case, for these and 
like baites and trappes wil Yenus sette, to make thee lette fali 
one of thy soppes : and thinke not that the keepinge of thy 
soppes is a light matter, for if thou lose one of them thou 
shalt be assured never to retome againe to this world. Then 
thou shalt see a great and menrelous dogge with three heades 
barkinge continually at the soules of such as enter in, by 
reason he can doo them no other harme, he lieth day and 
night before the gate of Proserpina, and keepeth the house of 
Pluto with great diligence, to whome if thou lost one of thy 
soppes, thou maist have accesse to Proserpina without all 
daunger : She will make thee good cheere, and entertaine 
thee with delicate meate and drinke, but sitte thou upon the 
ground and desire browne bread, and then declare thy 
message unto her, and when thou hast receaved such beautie 
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as she giveth in thy retorae appease the rage of the dogge 
with thy other soppe, and give thy other halfepeny to covetous 
Charon, and come the same way againe into the world as 
thou wentest : but above all thinges have a regarde that thou 
looke not in the boxe, neither be not too curious about the 
treasure of the divine beautie. 

In this manner the towre spake unto Psyches, and advertised 
her what she should doo. 



The Robbers Amazed 

As soon as the day appeared, and that the sun began to 
shine on the tops of the hills, men, whose custom was to 
live by rapine and yiolence, ran to the top of a hill that 
stretched toward the mouth of Nilus, called Heracliot : where 
standing a while they viewed the sea underneath them : and 
when they had looked a good season afar ofT into the same, 
and could see nothing that might put them in hope of prey, 
they cast their eyes somewhat near the shore : where a ship, 
tied with cables to the mainland, lay at road, without sailors 
and fuli fraughted: which thing, they who were afar oflF, 
might easily conjecture : for the burden caused the ship to 
draw water within the boards of the deck, but on the shore 
every place was fuli of men, some quite dead, some half dead, 
some whose bodies yet panted, and plainly declared that 
there had been a battle fought of late. But there could be 
seen no signs or tokens of any just quarrel : but there seemed 
to be an ill and unlucky banquet, and those that remained 
obtained such end. For the tables were fumished with 
deUcate dishes, some whereof lay in the hands of those that 
were slain, being instead of weapons to some of them in the 
battle so suddenly begun. Other covered such as crope 
under them to hide themselves as they thought. Besides, 
the cups were overthrown, and fell out of the hands either of 
them that drank, or those who had instead of Stones used 
them. For that sudden mischief wrought new deyices, and 
taught them, instead of weapons to use their pots. Of those 
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who lay there, one was wounded with an axe, another was 
hart with the shells of fishes, whereof on the shore there was 
great plenty, another was all to-crushed with a lever, many 
bumt with fire, and the rest by divers other means, but most 
of all were slain with arrows. To be brief, God shewed a 
wónderfiil sight in so short time, brewing blood with winę, 
jointng battle with banqueting, mingling indifferently slaughters 
with drinkings, and killing with quaffing8, providing such a 
sight for the thieves of Egypt to gazę at For they, when 
they had given these things the looking on a good while from 
the hill, could not understand what that sight meant, for as 
much as they saw some slain there, but the conquerors could 
they see no-where: a manifest yictory, but no spoils taken 
away, a ship without mariners only, but as conceming other 
things untouched, as if she had been kept with a guard of 
many men, and lay at road in a safe harbour. But for all 
that, they knew not what that thing meant, yet they had 
respect to their lucre and gain. 

When therefore they had determined that themselves were 
the victors, they drew near unto the same : and not being 
now far from the ship and those that were slain, they saw a 
sight morę perplexed than the rest a great deal. A maid 
endued with excellent beauty, which also might be supposed 
a goddess, sat upon a rock, who seemed not a little to be 
grieved with that present mischance, but for all that of 
excellent courage : she had a garland of laurel on her head, 
a quiver on her back, and in her left hand a bow, leaning 
upon her thigh with her other hand, and looking downward, 
without moring of her head, beholding a certain young man 
a good way ofT, the which was sore wounded, and seemed to 
lift up himself, as if he had been wakened out of a dead sleep 
almost of death itself : yet was he in this case, of singuUu: 
beauty, and for all that his cheeks were sprinkled with blood, 
his whiteness did appear so much the morę. He was con- 
strained for grief to close his eyes, yet caused he the maid to 
ook steadfastly upon him : and these things must they need 
see, because they saw her. But as soon as he came to him- 
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aelf a little he uttered these words very faintly : And art thou 
safe indeed, my sweet heart, quoth he, or else hast thou with 
thy death by any mischance augmented this slaughter? thou 
canst not, no, not by death be separated from me. But of 
the fruition of thy sight and thy life doth all minę estate 
depend. Yea, in you, answered the maid, doth my whole 
fortunę consist whether I shall live or die, and for this cause 
you see (showing a knife in her hand) this was hitherto ready, 
but only for your recovery was restrained. And as soon as 
she had said thus she leaped from the stone : and they who 
were on the hill, as weli for wonder as also for the fear they 
had, as if they had been stricken with lightning, ran erery 
man to hide them in the bushes there beside. For she 
seemed to them a thing of greater price and morę heavenly 
when she stood upright, and her arrows with the sudden 
moving of her body, gave a clash on her shoulders, her 
apparel wrought with gold, glistened against the sun, and her 
hair under her garland, blown about with the wind, covered a 
great part of her back. The thieves were greatly afraid of 
these things, the rather for that they understood not what 
that should mean which they saw. Some of them said 
indeed, that it was a goddess and Diana : others said it was 
Isis, which was honoured there : but some of them said it 
was some priest of the gods, that, replenished with divine 
fury, hath madę the great slaughter which there appeared. 
And thus every man gave his verdict 



JOHN FLORIO 

Of Torments 

"PIPCHARIS, having glutted and wearied the moody 
*" cruelty of Nero's satellites or oflficers and stoutly endured 
their fire, their beatings and tfaeir engines a whole day long, 
without any one voice, or word of revealing her conspiracy. 
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and the next day after, being again brought to the torturę, 
with her limbs bruized and broken, conveyed the lace or 
string of her gown over one of the pillars of the chair wherein 
she sat, with a sliding knot in it into which, suddenly thrust- 
ing her head, she strangled herself with the weight of her 
body : having the courage to die so, and steal from the first 
torments ; seemeth she not purposely to have lent her life to 
the trial of her patience of the precedent day, only to mock 
that tyrant and encourage others to attempt the like enter- 
prize against him? And he that shall enquire of onr 
Argolettiers or Free-booters, what experiences they have had 
in these our late civil wars, shall no doubt find effects and 
examples of patience, of obstinacy and stif-neckedness m 
these our miserable days, and amidst the effeminate and 
pulying worldlings far beyond the Egyptian, and well worthy 
to be compared to those already reported of Spartan virtue. 
I know there have been found seely boors, who haye rather 
endured to have their feet broiled upon a gridiron, their 
fingers ends crushed and wning with the lock of a pistol, their 
eyes all bloody to be thnist out of their heads with wringing 
and wresting of a cord about their foreheads, before they 
would so much as be ransomed, I have seen and spoken with 
one who had been left all naked in a ditch for dead, his neck 
all bruized and swoUen, with a halter about it, wherewith he had 
been dragged a whole night at a'horse's taił through thick and 
thin, with a hundred thrusts in his body, given him with 
daggers, not to kill him outright, but to grieve and terrify 
him, and who had patiently endured all that, and lost both 
speech and sense, fully resolved, (as himself told me) rather 
to die a thousand deaths (as verily, if you apprehend what 
he sufTered, he past morę than one fuli death) than promise 
any ransom ; yet was he one of the wealthiest husbandmen 
in all his country. How many have been seen, who have 
patiently endured to be burnt and roasted for unknown 
and wilful opinions, which they had borrowed of others: 
myself have known a hundred and a hundred women (for, 
the saying is, Gascon heads have some prerogative in that) 
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whom you might sooner have madę to bite a red hot piece of 
iron, than recant an opinion they had conceived in anger. 
They will be exasperated and grow morę fell against blows 
and compulsion. And he who first invented the tale of that 
woman, which by no threats or stripes would leave to cali 
her husband " prick-louse," and being cast into a pond and 
ducked under water, lifted up her hands, and joining ber 
two thumb-nails in act to kill lice above her head, seemed to 
cali him lousy still, devised a fable, whereof in truth we 
daily see the express image in divers women's obstinacy and 
wilfulness. And yet obstinacy is the sister of constancy at 
least in vigour and steadfastness. 



SIR T. NORTH 

The Death of Pompey the Great 

TDEING determined therefore to fly into Egypt, he de- 
-*-^ parted out of Cyprus in a galley of Seleucia with his 
wife Comelia. The residue of his train embarked also, some 
into galleys, and others into merchant ships of great burden, 
and so safely passed the sea without danger. When Pompey 
heard news that King Ptolemy was in the city of Pelusium 
with his army, making war against his sister ; he went thither, 
and sent a messenger before unto the King, to advertise 
him of his arrival, and to entreat him to receive him. 
King Ptolemy was then but a young man, insomuch as 
one Pothinus govemed all the wbole realm under him. 
He assembled a council of the chiefest and wisest men of 
the court, who had such credit and authority as it pleased 
him to give them. They being assembled, he commanded 
every man in the King's name to say his mind touching 
the receiving of Pompey, whether the King should receive 
him or not. It was a miserable thing to see Pothinus, an 
eunuch of the King^s, and Theodotus of Chios, an hired 
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schoolmaster to teach the young King rhetoric, and Achillas, 
Egypdan, to consult among themselyes what thej should do 
with Pompey the Great These were the chiefest counsellois 
of all his eunucha, and of those that had brought him up. 
Now did Pompey ride at anchor upon the shoreside, expect- 
ing the resolution of this council : in the which the opinion 
of other were divers, for they would not have received him : 
the other also that he should be received. But the rhetorician 
Theodotus to shew his eloquence, persuaded them, that 
neither the one nor the other was to be accepted. For, said 
he, if we receive him, we shall have C«sar our enemy, and 
Pompey our Lord : and if they do deny him on the other 
side, Pompey will blame them for refusing of him, and 
Caesar for not keeping of him. Therefore, this should be 
the best resolution, to send to kill him: for thereby they 
should win the goodwill of the one, and not fear the dis- 
pleasure of the other: and some say moreover, that he 
added this mock withal: A dead man bites not. They 
being determined of this among themselves gaye Achillas 
commission to do it. He taking with him Septimius (who 
had charge aforetime under Pompey) and Salvius another 
centurion also, with three or four soldiers besides, they madę 
towards Pompey's galley, about whom were at that time, 
the chiefest of his train, to see what would become of this 
matter. But when they saw the likelihood of their entertain. 
ment, and that it was not in princely shew and manner, 
nor nothing answerable to the hope which Theophanes had 
put them in, seeing so few men come to them in a fishing- 
boat: they began then to mistrust the smali account that 
was madę of them, and counselled Pompey to return back, 
and to launch again into the sea, being out of the danger 
of the hurling of a dart. In the meantime, the fisher boat 
drew near, and Septimius rosę and saluted Pompey in the 
Roman tongue, by the name of Imperator, as much as 
sovereign captain, and Achillas also spake to him in the 
Greek tongue, and bade him come into his boat, because 
that by the shore side, there was a great deal of mud and 
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sandbanks, so that his galley should have no water to bring 
him in. At the very same time, they saw afar off divers of 
the King's galleys which were arming with all speed possible, 
and all the shore besides fuli of soldiers. Thus, though 
Pompey and his company would have altered their minds, 
they could not have told how to have escaped: and 
furthermore, shewing that they had mistnisted them, then 
they had given the murderer occasion to have executed 
his cruelty. So taking his leave of his wife Cornelia, 
who lamented his death before his end: he commanded 
two centurions to go down before him into the Egyp- 
tian's boat, and Philip one of his slayes enfranchised, 
with another slave called Scythes. When Achillas reached 
out his hand to receive him into his boat, he tumed him 
to his wife and son, and said these verses of Sophocles 
unto them 

The man that into court comes free, 
Must there in state of bondage be. 

These were the last words he spake unto his people, when 
he left his own galley, and went into the £gyptian's boat. 
The land being a great way off from his galley, when he saw 
never man in the boat speak friendly unto him, beholding 
Septimius, he said unto him : Methinks my friend I should 
know thee, for that thou hast seryed with me heretofore. 
The other nodded with his head that it was true, but gave 
him no answer, nor shewed him any courtesy. Pompey 
seeing that no man spake to him, took a little book he had 
in his hand, in the which he had written an oration that he 
meant to make unto King Ptolemy, and began to read it. 
When they came near the shore, Comelia with her senrants 
and friends about her, stood up in her ship in great fear, to 
see what should become of Pompey. So, she hoped well, 
when she saw many of the King's people on the shore, 
coming towards Pompey at his landing, as it were to receive 
and honour him. But even as Pompey took Philip his hand 
to arise morę easily, Septimius came iirst behind him and 
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thrust him through with his sword. Next unto him also, 
Salvius, and Achillas drew out their swords in like manner. 
Pompey then did no morę but took up his gown with his 
hands and hid his face, and manly abid the wounds they gave 
him, only sighing a little. Thus being nine and fifty year old, 
he ended his life the n€xt day after the day of his birth. 
They that rode at anchor in their ships, when they saw him 
murdered, gave such a fearful ery, that it was heard to the 
shore: then weighing up their anchors with speed, they 
hoisted sail and departed their way, having wind at will that 
blew a lusty gale, as soon as they had gotten the main sea. 
The Egyptians which prepared to row after them, when they 
saw they were past their reach, and impossible to be over- 
taken : they let them go. Then having stricken off Pompey's 
head, they threw his body oyerboard, for a miserable spectacle 
to all those that were desirous to see him. Philip his 
enfranchised bondman remained ever by it, until such time 
as the Egyptians had seen it their bellies fuli. Then having 
washed his body with salt water, and wrapped it up in an old 
shirt of his, because he had no other shift to lay it in : he 
sought upon the sands, and found at the length a piece of an 
old fisher's boat, enough to serre to bum his naked body with, 
but not all fuUy out. As he was busy gathering the broken 
pieces of this boat together, thither came unto him an old 
Roman, who in his youth had served under Pompey, and said 
unto him : O friend, what art thou that preparest the funeral 
of Pompey the Great ? Philip answered, That he was a bond- 
man of his enfranchised. Weil, said he, thou shalt not have 
all this honour alone, I pray thee yet let me accompany thee 
in so devout a deed, that I may not altogether repent me to 
have dwelt so long in a strange country, where I have abidden 
such misery and trouble, but that to recompense me withal, I 
may have this good hap, with minę own hands to touch 
Pompey's body, and to help to bury the only and most 
famous captain of the Romans. The next day after, Lucius 
Lentulus, not knowing what had passed, coming out of Cyprus, 
sailed by the shore side, and perceived a fire madę for 
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funerals, and Philip standing by it, whom he knew not at the 
first So he asked him, What is he that is dead and buried 
there? But straight fetching a great sigh, Alas, said he, 
perhaps it is Pompey the Great. Then he landed a httle, and 
was straight taken and slain. This was the end of Pompey 
the Great. Not long after, Csesar also came into Egypt that 
was in great wars, where Pompey's head was presented unto 
him : but he turned his head aside, and would not see it, and 
abhorred him that brought it as a detestable murtherer. 
Then taking his ring wherewith he sealed his letters, where- 
upon was graven a lion holding a sword: he burst out 
a-weeping. Achillas and Pothinus he put to death, King 
Ptolemy himself also, being overthrown in battle by the river 
of Nile, vanished away, and was never heard of after. 
Theodotus the Rhetorician escaped Caesar^s hands, and 
wandered up and down Egypt in great misery, despised of every 
man. Afterwards, Marcus Brutus (who siew Csesar) conquering 
Asia, met with him by chance, and putting him to all the 
torments he could possibly devise, at the length siew him. 
The ashes of Pompey's body were afterwards brought unto 
his wife Comelia, who buried them in a tomb of hers by the 
city of Alba. 



SIR T. HOBY 

T N case old men will sing to the lute, let them do it secretly, 
^ and only to rid their minds of those troublesome cares 
and gńevous disquietings that our life is fuli of ; and to taste 
of that excellency which I believe Pythagoras and Socrates 
fayoured in musie. And put care they exercise it not at all, 
for that they have gotten a certain habit and custom of it, 
they shall sayour it much better in hearing than he that hath 
no knowledge in it : for like as the arms of a smith that is 
weak in other things, because they are morę exercised, be 
stronger than an other body'8 that is sturdy, but not exercised 
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to work with his anns : eren so die eais that be exeicised in 
musie, do much better and sooner diseem it, and with much 
morę pleasore judge of it, than other, how good and qiiick 
soeyer they be that haye not been practised in the yariety of 
pleasant musie, because those musical tunes pierce not, but 
without leaying any taste of themselyes pass by the ears not 
accustomed to hear them, although the yery wild beasts feel 
some delight in mdody. 

Of Musie 

I shall enter in a laige sea of the praise of musie, and cali to 
rehearsal how much it hath always been renowned among 
them of old time, and counted a holy matter : and how it hath 
been the opinion of most wise philosophers, that the world is 
madę of musie, and the heayens in their moying make a 
melody, and our soul framed after the yery same sort, and 
dierefore lifteth up itself, and (as it were) reyiyeth the yirtues 
and force of itself with musie : wherefore it is written that 
Alexander was sometimes so feryently stirred with it, that (in 
a manner) against his will, he was forced to arise from 
banquets and run to weapon ; afterward, the musician chang- 
ing the stroke and his manner of tune, pacified himself again, 
and retumed from weapon to bankqueting. And I shall tell 
you that graye Socrates when he was well stricken in years 
leamed to play upon the harp. And I remember I have 
understood that Plato and Aristotle will haye a man that is 
well brought up to be also a musician : and declare with in- 
finite reasons the force of musie to be to yery great purpose 
in us, and for many causes (that should be too long to rehearse), 
ought necessarily to be learned from a man's childhood, not 
only for the superficial melody that is heard, but to be 
sufficient to bring into us a new habit that is good, and a 
custom inclining to virtue, which maketh the mind morę apt 
to the coDceiying of felicity, eyen as bodily exercise maketh 
the body morę lusty, and not only hurteth not civil matters 
and warlike afTairs, but is a great stay to them. Also Lycurgus 
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in his sharp laws allowed musie. And it is read that the 
Lacedemonians, which were valiant in arms (and the Cretenses) 
used harps and other soft instruments : and many most ex- 
cellent captains of old time (as Epaminondas) gave themselves 
to musie : and such as had not a sight in it (as Themistocles) 
were a great deal the less set by. Have you not read that 
among the first instructions which the good old man Chiron 
taught Achilles in his tender age, whom he had brought up 
from his nurse and cradle, musie was one? And the wise 
master would have had those hands that should shed so much 
Troyan blood, to be oftentimes oceupied in playing upon the 
harp. What soldier is there (therefore) that will think it a 
shame to foUow Achilles, omitting many other famous captains 
that I could allege ? Do you not, then, deprive our Courtier 
of musie, which doth not only make sweet the minds of 
men, but also many times wild beasts tamę : and whoso 
savoureth it not, a man may assuredly think him not to be 
well in his wits. Behold I pray you what force it hath that 
in times past allured a fish to suiTer a man to ride upon him 
through the tempestuous sea. We may see it used in the 
holy temples, to render laud and thanks imto God; and it is 
a credible matter that it is acceptable unto him, and that he 
hath given it unto us for a most sweet lightening of our travels 
and vexations. So that many times the boisterous labourers 
in the fields, in the heat of Uie sun, b^uile their pain with 
rude and carter like singing. 

With this the unmannerly country woman that ariseth before 
day out of her sleep to spin and card, defendeth herself and 
maketh her labour pleasant. This is the most sweet pastime 
after rain, wind, and tempest unto the miserable mariners. 
With this do the very pilgrims comfort themselves in their 
troublesome and long voyages. And oftentimes prisoners in 
adversity, fetters, and in stoeks in like manner. For a great 
proof, that the tuneableness of musie (though it be but ruder 
is a yery great refreshing of all worldly pains and griefs, a man 
would judge that naturę hath taught it unto nurses for a 
special remedy to the continual wailings of sucking babes. 
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which at the sound of their voice fali into a quiet and sweet 
sleep, forgetting the tears that are so proper to them, and 
given us of naturę in that age, for a guess of the rest of our 
life to come. 



J. MABBE 

Of Ricaredo Accoutred 

13 ICAREDO was tali of stature, a gentleman, and well pro- 
-^-^ portioned, and for that he came armed, with his gorge, 
corselet and powdems all Milan work, richly gilded and 
engraven, it became him extremely well, and did please the 
eyes of the beholders. He had no casque on his head, but 
a broad-brimmed hat of a lion colour, with a great large 
feather, diversified with a few different colours, a broad short 
sword by his side, a very rich girdle and hangers, and his 
breeches somewhat large and fuli, like unto those of the 
Switzers. 

Being thus accoutred, what with the goodliness of his 
presence and stateliness of his gait, some were so taken there- 
with that they compared him to Mars, the god of war ; and 
others, taken with the beautifulness of his countenance, com- 
pared him to Venus, who for to put a jest upon Mars had put 
this disguise upon him. 

A Rare Bkauty 

But let me first of all ask you if you know in our town of 
Trapana a damosel to whom famę hath given the name of the 
fairest woman in Sicily, in whose praise all curious tongues 
have spent themselves, and of whom the rarest judgments 
have ratified that she was the perfectest piece of beauty that 
the past age had, the present hath, and that which is to come 
can hope to have ; one of whom the poets sang that her hairs 
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were golden wires, her eyes two resplendent suns, and her 
cheeks pure damask roses, her teeth pearls, her lips rubies, 
her neck alabaster, and that her parts with the whole frame, 
and the whole with her parts, madę up a most pleasing 
harmony and most harmonious concord, Naturę spreading 
over the whole composure such a sweet delightfulness of 
colours, so natural and perfect, that envy itself cannot tax her 
in any one particular. 



R. KNOLLES 

Of a Commonweal 

Ą S of treble and bass voices is madę a most sweet and 
-^^ melodious harmony, so also of vices and virtues, of 
the dififerent ąualities of the elements, of the contrary motions 
of the celestial spheres, and of the sympathies and antipathies 
of things, by indissoluble means bound together, is composed 
the harmony of the whole world, and of all the parts thereof : 
so also a well ordered Commonweal is composed of good 
and bad, of the rich and of the poor, of wise men and of 
fools, of the strong and of the weak^ allied by them which 
are in the mean betwixt both : which so by a wonderful 
disagreeing concord, join the highest with the lowest, and so 
all to all, yet so as that the good are still stronger than the 
bad; so as He the most wise workman of all others, and 
govemor of the world, hath by his eternal law decreed. 
And as he himself, being of an infinite force and power 
ruleth over the angels, so also the angels over men, men 
over beasts, the soul over the body, the man over the woman, 
reason over affection : and so every good thing commanding 
over that which is worse, with a certain combining of powers 
keepeth all things under most right and lawful commands. 
Wherefore what the unity is in numbers, the understanding 
in the powers of the soul, and the centrę in a circle: so 
Q 
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likewise in this world that most mighty King, in unity simple, 
in naturę indivisible, in puńty most holy, exalted far above 
the fabric of the celestial spheres, joining this elementary 
world with the celestial and intelligible heavens; with a 
certain secure care preseryeth from destruction this triple 
world, bound together with a most sweet and harmonical 
consent, unto the imitation of whom, every good prince 
which wisheth his kingdom and commonweal not in safety 
only, but eyen good and blessed also, is to frame and conform 
himself. 



P. MOTTEUX AND T. URQUHART 

How THE Thblkmites wbre Goybrnbd, and of their 
Manner of Liying 

Ą LL their life was spent not in laws, statutes, or rules, 
-^^ but according to their own free will and pleasure. 
They rosę out of their beds when they thought good ; they 
did eat, drink, labour, sleep, when they had a mind to it, 
and were disposed for it Nonę did awake them, nonę did 
offer to constrain them to eat, drink, nor do any other 
thing; for so had Gargantua established it. In all their 
nile and strictest tie of their order, there was but this one 
clause to be obseryed. 

Do WHAT Thou Wilt 

Because men that are free, well-bom, well-bred, and con- 
versant in honest companies, have naturally an instinct and 
spur that prompteth them unto yirtuous actions, and with- 
draws them from yice; which is called Honour. Those 
same men, when by base subjection and constraint they 
are brought under and kept down, tum aside from that 
noble disposition, by which they formerly were inclined to 
yirtue, to shake off that bond of seryitude, wherein they are 
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so tyiannously enslayed; for it is agreeable to the naturę 
of man to long after things forbidden, and to desire what is 
denied us. By this liberty they entered into a very laudable 
emulation, to do all of them what they saw did please one. 
If any of the gallants or ladies should say Let us drink, they 
would all drink. If any of them said, Let us play, they all 
played. If one said Let us go a walking into the fields, 
they went all. If it were to go a hawking or a hunting, the 
ladies mounted upon dainty well-paced nags, seated in a 
stately palfrey saddle, carried on their lovely fists (miniardly 
begloyed every one of them) either a sparhawk, or a lanneret 
or a merlin. So nobly were they taught, that there was 
neither he nor she amongst them, but could read, write, 
sing, play upon seyeral musical instruments, speak five or 
six seyeral languages, and compose in them all yery quaintly, 
both in yerse and prose. Neyer were seen so yaliant knights, 
so noble and worthy, so dexterous and skilful, both on foot 
and horseback, morę brisk and liyely, morę nimbie and 
qu]ck, or better handling all manner of weapons, than were 
there. Never were seen ladies so proper and handsome, so 
miniard and dainty, less forward, or morę ready with their 
hand, and with their needle, in eyery honest and free action 
belonging to that sex, than were there. For this reason^ 
when the time came that any man of the said Abbey, either 
at the request of his parents, or for some other cause, had a 
mind to go out of it, he carried along with him one of the 
ladies, namely, her, whom he had before that chosen for 
his mistress, and were married together. And if they had 
formerly in Theleme liyed in good devotion and amity, they 
did continue therein, and increase it to a greater height in 
their state of matrimony ; and did entertain that mutual loye 
till the yery last day of their life in no less yigour and 
feryency than at the yery day of their wedding. 
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ROGER UESTRANGE 
A Fablb 

THERE was an old, hungry lion would fain have been 
dealing with a piece of good horse-flesh that he had 
in his eye; but the nag he thought would be too fleet for 
him, unless he could supply the want of heels by artifice 
and address. He puts himself into the garb and habit of a 
professor of physic, and according to the humour of the 
world, sets up for a doctor of the college. 

Under this pretext, he lets fali a word or two by way of 
discourse upon the subject of his trade ; but the horse smelt 
him out, and presently a crotchet came in his head how he 
might counterriine him. "I got a thom in my foot the 
other day," saLys the horse, "as I was crossing a thicket, and 
I am e'en ąuite lamę on't." — "Oh," says the new physician, 
" do but hołd up your leg a little, and I will cure you immedi- 
ately." The lion presently puts himself in posturę for the 
Office ; but the patient was too nimbie for his doctor, and so 
soon as ever he had him fair for his purpose, gave him so 
terrible a rebuke upon the forehead with his heel, that he 
laid him at his length, and so got off with a whole skin, 
before the other could execute his design. 

The Morał of the Fable above 

Harm watch, harm catch, is but according to the common 
nile of equity and retaliation, and a very warrantable way of 
deceiying the deceiver. 

Reflection 

There's no trusting to the fair words of those that have 
both an interest and an inclination to destroy us ; Especially 
when the design is carried on under the mark of a friendly 
Office. It is but reasonable to oppose art to art, and where 
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we suspect false play to encounter one trick with another: 
proyided always that it be managed without breach of faith, 
and within the compass of honour, honesty and good manners. 
The wolf had the same design upon the ass that the lion 
had upon the horse ; and the matter being only brought to 
a trial of skill between them, the countermine was only an 
act of self-preservation. 



WILLIAM LAW 

Translation of Jacob Boehme 

"1^7 HEN you will pray, put away the abominations out of 
^ ^ your soul, and enter into yourself ; that is, you must 
loathe the abominations, and frame a will and purpose in 
your soul, that you will not let such abominations into you 
any morę ; also you must not suffer your will to stick in 
any abomination and despair: for when you despair, you 
sink yourself down into the abyss. 

But consider, that it is the precious will and pleasure of 
Grod that you press eamestly and strongly through, and leave 
the abominations to the Devil, upon his neck, and come 
Tery humbly, praying as a sinful child to God; he is the 
father of the lost Son, you haye yainly rioted and spent your 
beauty and righteousness with the Devil, and with the Anti 
Christian whore, you are among the swine at Babel; and 
haying lost your goods, you eat grains and husks with the 
swine ; you are naked and torn, and are not worthy to be called 
his son : consider and imagine this in yourself, for it is true, 
and so come with true conyersion out of the filth and mirę 
of the swine to our ancient loving Father, and pray for his 
grace and fayour, that he would but make thee as one of 
his hired seryants in his coiut : acknowledge to him thy eyil 
deeds, and that thou art not worthy to be called his son. 
Behold, dear soul, obserye it, it is the yery precious truth. 
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When you thus enter into yourself, and search out your 
abominadons and the husks of the Devil and of the world, 
which you have so long devoured, and consider of God and 
his mercy, then tum not again into the hogsty ; and say not 
I am ashamed to come before my good old Father ; I dare 
not come into his sight, for great shame and abomination : 
for I was a glorious Son, and now am a naked swineherd, 
but consider that your Father taketh morę care about you 
who are his lost prodigal son, than you do about his favour 
and love, which you have wilfully trifled away. 

Frame but a loving, humble, submissive, obedient, will 
and purpose, and come, come away from the swine, leaye 
the husks to the world, let the swine devour them and feed 
themselves fat; but enter you into yourself, and knock at 
your evil heart: break in through the doors and gates : and, 
though all swine ery, and devils should howl for their 
keeper, yet come you to your father with any humble de- 
meanour and words, you need not trouble yourself about 
the adoming them with accurate e]oquence; for though 
you have no morę words than the poor publican, it is no 
matter, it lies not in them, but in an eamest constant purpose 
without ceasing: and though Heli should break in pieces, 
and body and soul part asunder, yet stand still, and go not 
forth again out of the doors of the Father. 

For as soon as you will open the door in your soul, and 
will go out of the mirę, towards the ancient Father, that he 
does but perceive that it is you his son, and that you are 
retumed to him, then he saith; this is my son which was 
lost, for whom my heart was troubled, and is entered into the 
Humanity, into this world, and hath sought him, and now I 
haye found him. 



HISTORICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL 

JOHN FOX 

The Martyrdom of Ridłey and Latimer 

nPHEN the wicked sermon being ended, Dr Ridley and 
-*• Mr Latimer kneeled down on their knees to my Lord 
Williams of Tamę, the Vice Chancellor of Oxford, and divers 
other Commissioners appointed for that purpose, who sat 
upon a form thereby. Unto whom Dr Ridley said, I 
beseech you my Lord, even for Christ's sake, that I may 
speak but two or three words; and whilst my Lord bent 
his head to the mayor and vice-chancellor, to know, (as it 
appeared) whether he might have leave to speak, the bailiffs 
and Dr Marshall the vice-Chancellor, ran hastily unto him, 
and with their hands stopped his mouth, and said, Mr Ridley^ 
ifyou willreookeyaur erroneaus opinionSy and recant the same, 
you shcdl not only have liberty so to do, but also the benefit of 
a subjecty that is, haveyour life. 

Not othertifise f said Dr Ridley. No^ quoth Dr Marshall : 
Therefore if you will not so do^ then there is no retnedy but you 
must su ff er for your deserts. Welly quoth Dr Ridley, so long 
as the breath is in my body, I will never deny my Lord Christ, 
and his known truth : Gołfs will be done in me. And with 
that he rosę up, and said with a loud voice, Weil then, I 
commii our cause to Almighty God, who will indifferently ju^e 
alL 

To whose saying, Mr Latimer added his old posey, Weil, 
there is nothing hid but it shall be opened\ and he said, he 

a47 
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could aoswer Smith well enough, if he might be sufifered. 
Incontinentiy they were commanded to make them ready, 
which they with all meekness obeyed. Dr Ridley took his 
gown and his tippet, and gave it to his brother-in-law Mr 
Shipside, who all his time of imprisonment, although he 
might not be suffered to come to him, lay there at his own 
charges to provide him necessaries, which from time to time 
he sent him by the sergeant that kept him. Some other of 
his apparel that was little worth, he gave away, the others 
the bailiffs took. 

He gave away other smali things to gentlemen standing 
by, and divers of them {ńtifuUy weeping; as to Sir Henry 
Lea he gare a new groat, and to divers of my Lord Williams's 
gentlemen, some napkins, some nutmegs, and races of ginger, 
his dial, and such other things as he had about him, to 
every one that stood next him. Some plucked the points 
off his hose. Happy was he that might get any rag of him. 

Mr Latimer gave nothing, but very quietly suffered his 
keeper to puli off his hose, and his other array, which to look 
unto was very simple : and being stripped unto his shroud, 
he seemed as comely a person to them that were there 
present, as one could well see : and whereas in his clothes 
he appeared a withered and crooked silly old man, he now 
stood bolt upright, as comely a father as one might behold. 

Then Dr Ridley standing as yet in his truss, said to his 
brother. It were best for me to go in my truss still. No, 
quoth his brother, it will put you to morę pain: and the 
truss will do a poor man good. Whereunto Dr Ridley said : 
Be it so in the name of God, and so unlaced himself. Then 
being in his shirt he stood upon the aforesaid stone, and 
held up his hands and said; Oh heavenly Father, I give 
unto thee most hearty thanks, for that thou hast called me 
to be a professor of thee, even unto death ; I beseech thee, 
Lord God, take mercy on this realm of England, and deliver 
the same from all her enemies. 

Then the smith took a chain of iron, and brought the same 
about both their middles : and as he was knocking in a staple, 
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Dr Ridley took the chain in his hand and shaked it, for it did 
gird in his belly ; and looking aside to the smith, said, Good 
fellow, knock it in hard, for the flesh will have its course. 
Then his brother brought him a bag of gunpowder, and tied 
it about his neck. Dr Ridley asked him what it was; his 
brother said, gunpowder. Then, said he, I will take it to be 
sent of God, therefore I will receive it as sent from him. 
And have you any, said he, for my brother? (meaning Mr 
Latimer). Yea, sir, that I have, quoth his brother. Then 
give it unto him said he, betime, lest ye come too late. So 
his brother went, and carried some gunpowder to Mr Latimer. 

In the meantime Dr Ridley spake unto my Lord Williams, 
and said, my Lord, I must be a suitor unto your lordship in 
the behalf of divers poor men, and especially in the cause of 
my poor sisters : I haye madę a supplication to the Queen's 
majesty in their behalfs. I beseech your lordship, for Chrisfs 
sake, to be a mean to her grace for them. My brother here 
hath the supplications and will resort to your lordship to 
certify you hereof. There is nothing in all the world that 
troubleth my conscience (1 praise my God) this only excepted. 
Whilst I was in the see of London, divers poor men took 
leases of me, and agreed with me for the same. Now I hear 
say the bishop that now occupied the same room, will not allow 
my grants to them madę, but contrary to all law and conscience, 
hath taken from them their liyings, and will not suffer them 
to enjoy the same. I beseech you, my lord, be a means for 
them : you shall do a good deed, and God will reward you. 

Then they brought a lighted faggot, and laid at Dr Ridley^s 
feet. Thereupon Mr latimer said, Be ofgood comfort^ Mr 
Ridley i andplay the man ; we skali this day light such a candle, 
by Go^s grace^ in Englandy as I trust shall never be put out, 
When Dr Ridley saw the fire flaming up towards him, he 
cried with a wonderful loud voice, Into thy hands, O Lord, I 
commend my spirit\ and after repeated this often, Lord, Lord, 
receive my spirit Mr Latimer cried as vehemently on the 
olher side O Father ofheaven receive my souL 

Weil, dead they are, and the reward of the world they have 
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already. What reward remaineth for them in heaven, the day 
of God's glory, when he cometh with his saints, shall shortly, 
I trusty declare. 



EDWARD WRIGHT 
Certain Errors IN Nayigation 

THE YOYAGE OF THE EARŁ OF CUMBERLAND FROM THE AZORES 

IN 1589 

'M'OW we went merrily before the wind, with all the sails we 
^ ^ could bear : insomuch that in the space of twenty-four 
hours, we sailed near forty-seven leagues, that is, seven score 
English miles, betwixt Friday at noon and Saturday at noon ; 
notwithstanding the ship was very foul, and much grown, with 
long being at sea: which caused some of our company to 
make account they should see what running of the tilt there 
should be at Whitehall, upon the Queen*s Day. Others were 
imagining what a Christmas they would keep in England, 
with their shares of the prizes we had taken. But it so befell, 
that we kept a cold Christmas with the ''Bishop and his 
Clerks " ; rocks that lie to the westwards from Scilly, and the 
western parts of England. For, soon after, the wind scanting 
came about to the eastward ; the worst part of the heavens for 
us, from which the wind could blow ; in such sort, that we 
could not fetch any part of England. And hereupon, also, 
our allowance of drink, which was scant enough before> was 
yet morę scantened, because of the scarcity thereof : so that, 
now, a man was allowed but half a pint at a meal ; and that, 
many times, cold water, and scarcely sweet. Notwithstanding 
this was a happy estate, in comparison to that which foUowed. 
For from half a pint, we came to a quarter, and that lasted not 
long either : so that (by reason of this great scarcity of drink, 
and the contrariety of the wind) we thought to put into Ireland, 
there to relieve our wants. But when we came near thither, lying 
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at hull (hove to) at night (tarrying for the daylight of the next 
morning, whereby we might the safelier bring our ship into 
some convenient harbour there), we were driven so far to lee- 
ward, that we could fetch no part of Ireland. So as, with 
heavy hearts and sad cheer, we were constrained to return 
back again ; and expect, till it should please God to send us 
a fair wind either for England or Ireland. In the meantime, 
we were allowed every man three or four spoonsful of vinegar 
to drink at a meal : for other drink we had nonę ; saving only 
at two or three meals, when we had, instead thereof, as much 
winę, which was wringed out of the winę lees that remained. 

With this hard farę (for by reason of our great want of 
drink, we durst eat but very little), we continued for the space 
of a fortnight, or thereabouts : saving that, now and then, we 
feasted for it, in the meantime. And that was, when there 
fell any hail or rain. The hailstones we gathered up, and did 
eat them morę pleasantly than if they had been the sweetest 
comfits in the world. The rain drops were so carefuUy saved, 
that, so near as we could, not one was lost in all our ship. 
Some hanged up sheets tied with cords by the four comers, 
and a weight in the midst that the water might run down 
thither; and so be received into some vessel set or hung 
underneath. Some that wanted sheets, hung up napkins and 
clouts, and watched them till they were thoroughly wet ; then 
wringing and sucking out the water. And that water which 
fell down, and washed away the filth and soiling of the ship 
trod under foot, as bad as runneth down the kennel many 
times when it raineth, was not lost, I warrant you, but watched 
and attended carefuUy (yea, sometimes with strife and eon- 
tention) at every scupper hole, or other place where it ran 
down, with dishes, pots, cans, jars. Some, like dogs, with 
their tongues, licked the boards underfoot; the sides, rails, 
and masts of the ship. 

Others, that were morę ingenious, fastened girdles or ropes 
about the masts, daubing tallow betwixt them and the mast, 
that the rain might not run down between ; in such sort, that 
those ropes or girdles hanging lower on the one side than on 
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the other, a spout of leather was fastened to the lowest part 
of them, that all the raindrops that came running down the 
mast, might meet together at that place, and there be received 
He that got a can of water by these means, was spoken of, 
sued to, and envied as a rich man. 

Quam puichrum dięiio manstrari et dicere hic est, 

Some of the poor Spaniards that we had taken (who, not- 
withstanding, had the same allowance that our own men had) 
would come and craye of us, for the love of God, but so much 
water as they could hołd in the hollow of their hand : and 
they had it, notwithstanding our great extremity : to teach 
them some humanity, instead of their accustomed barbarity, 
both to us and other nations heretofore. They also put 
bullets of lead in their mouths to slack their thirst. Now, in 
every comer of the ship, were heard the lamentable cries of 
sick and wounded men, sounding woefuUy in our ears ; crying 
out and pitifuUy complaining for want of drink ; being ready to 
die. Yea, many dying for lack thereof ; so that by reason of this 
great eztremity we lost many morę men than we had done in 
all the Yoyage before : having, before this time, been so well 
and sufficiently provided for, that we lived, in a manner, as 
well and as healthfuUy, and as few died, as if we had been in 
England ; whereas now, lightly, eyery day, some were cast 
overboard. 

But on the 2nd of December, 1589, was a festival day with 
us. For then it rained a good pace, and we saved some 
pretty storę of rain water (though we were all wet for it, and 
that at midnight) and fili our own skins fuli besides, notwith- 
standing it were muddy and bitter with the washing of the 
ship ; yet with some sugar, which we had to sweeten it withal, 
it went merrily down. Yet remembered we, and wished for 
with all our hearts, many a conduit, pump, spring, and stream of 
elear sweet running water in England. For however miserable 
we had accounted some poor souls, whom we had seen driven 
for thirst to drink thereof: how happy would we now have 
thought ourselves, if we might have had our fiUs of the same. 
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Yet should we have fared the better with this our poor 
feasting, if we might have had our meat and drink (such, and 
so much as it was) stand quietly before us : but, beside all 
former extremities, we were so tossed and turmoiled with 
such horrible stormy and tempestuous weather, that every 
man had best hołd fast his can, cup, or dish in his hands ; 
yea, and himself too, many times, by the ropes, rails, or sides 
of the ship, or else he should soon find all under foot. 
Herewith our mainsail was torn from the yard, and blown 
overboard ąuite away into the sea without recovery : and our 
other sails so rent and torn, from side to side some of them, 
that hardly any of them escaped whole. The raging waves 
and foaming surges of the sea came rolling, like mountains, 
one after another ; and over-raked the waist of the ship, like 
a mighty river running over it ; whereas, in fair weather, it 
was nearly twenty feet above the water ; and now we might 
well ery out with the poet : 

Ifeu misero guanti montes voluntur acuarum, etc, 

Yea, rather with the princely Prophet, Psalm cvii. 26: 
"They mount up to heaven, and descend to the deep; so 
that their souls melteth away for trouble : they reel to and 
fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and all their cunning is 
gone." With this extremity of foul weather, the ship was so 
tossed and shaken, that (by the cracking noise it madę, and 
by the leaking, which was much morę than ordinary) we were 
in great fear it would have shaken in sunder. So that now 
also, we had just cause to pray a little otherwise than the 
poet ; though marring his verse, yet mending by the meaning. 

Deus maris et cali, quid enim nisi vota supersunt^ etc. 

Notwithstanding, it pleased God, of His great goodness, to 
deliyer us out of this danger. Then forthwith, a new main- 
sail was madę and fastened to the yard; and the rest 
repaired, as time and place would suffer : which we had no 
sooner done, but yet, again, we were troubled with as great 
extremity as before. So that again, we were like to have lost 
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our new mainsail; had not Master William Anthony, the 
master of the ship, himself (when nonę else would, or durst) 
ventured upon the mainyard, which was let down close to 
the rails, to gather the sail up out of the sea, and to fasten 
it thereto; being in the meanwhile ofttimes ducked over 
head and ears in the sea. These storms were so terrible, 
that there were some in our company, who confessed they 
had gone to sea for the space of twenty years, and had nerer 
seen the like: and vowed that if eyer they retumed safe 
home, they would never come to sea again. 

The 3oth of November, at night, we met with an English 
ship, out of which, (because it was too late that night) it was 
agreed that we should have had the next moming, two or 
three tuns of winę, which, they said, was all the provision of 
drink they had, save only a butt or two, which they must 
needs reserve for their own use. But, after that, we heard 
no morę of them, till they were set on ground upon the coast 
of Ireland : when it appeared that they might have spared us 
much morę than they pretended they could; so that they 
might well have relieved our great necessities, and have had 
sufficient for themselves besides, to bring them to England. 
The ist of December, at night, we spoke with another English 
ship, and had some beer out of her; but not sufficient to 
carry us to England, so that we were constrained to put into 
Ireland ; the wind so serving. The next day we came to an 
anchor, not far from the Skelitee under the land and wind ; 
where we had somewhat morę quiet But that being no safe 
harbour to ride in, the nert moming, we went about to weigh 
anchor : but, haying some of our men hurt at the capstan, we 
were fain to give over, and leave it behind ; holding on our 
course to Ventry hayen, where we safely arrived the same 
day : that place being a very safe and convenient harbour for 
us ; that now might sing, as we had just cause, " They that 
go down to the sea," etc. So soon as we had anchored here, 
my Lord went forthwith to the shore; and brought in 
presently fresh water and fresh yictuals, as muttons, pigs, 
hens, etc, to refresh his company withal. Notwithstanding, 
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he himself had lately been very weak, and tasted of the same 
extremity that his company did: for, in the time of our 
former want, having a little fresh water left him, remaining in 
a pot ; in the night it was broken ; and the water drunk and 
dried up. 

Soon after, the sick and wounded men were carried to the 
next principal town, called Dingleacush, being about three 
miles to the eastward of the foresaid haven, where our ship 
rode: that there they might be the better refreshed: and 
have the surgeons daily to attend upon them. Herę we well 
refreshed ourselveś, whilst the Irish harp sounded sweetly in 
our ear : and here we, who, for the former extremities, were, 
in a manner, half dead, had our lives, as it were, restored to 
us again. 



FULKE GREYILLE, LORD BROOKE 

The Wounding of Sir Philip Sidney 

n^HUS shall it suffice me to have trod out some steps of 
-^ this Britain Scipio, thereby to give the leamed a scant- 
ling for drawing out the rest of his dimensions by proportion. 
And to the end the abruptness of this treatise may suit morę 
eąually with his fortunę, I will cut off his actions, as God did 
his life, in the midst ; and so conclude with his death. 

In which passage, though the pride of flesh, and glory of 
mankind be commonly so aUeged as the beholders seldom 
see anything else in it, but objects of horror and pity ; yet 
had the fali of this man such natural degrees, that the wound 
whereof he died, madę rather an addition,^than diminution of 
his spirits. So that he showed the world, in a short progress 
to a long home, passing fair and well-drawn lines; by the 
guide of which, all pilgrims of this life may conduct themselyes 
humbly into the hayen of everlasting rest 

When that unfortunate stand was to be madę before Zutphen 
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to stop the issuing out of the Spanish army from a strait ; 
with what alacńty soever he went to actions of honour, yet 
remembering that upon just grounds the ancient sages describe 
the worthiest persons to be ever best armed, he had completely 
put on his; but meeting the Marshal of the camp lightly 
anned — ^whose honour in that art would not suffer this un- 
envious Themistocles to sleep — the unspotted emulation of 
his heart, to venture without any inequality, madę him cast off 
his cuisses ; and so, by the secret influence of destiny, to 
disarm that part, where God, it seems, had resolved to strike 
him. Thus they go on, every man in the head of his own 
troop; and the weather being misty, fell unawares upon 
the enemy, who had madę a strong stand to receiye them ; 
near to the very walls of Zutphen ; by reason of which accident 
their troops fell, not only unexpectedly to be engaged within 
the level of the great shot, that played from the rampiers, but 
morę fatally within shot of their muskets, which were laid in 
ambush within their own trenches. 

Now whether this were a desperate cure in our leaders for 
a desperate disease ; or whether misprision, neglect, audacity, 
or what else induced it, it is no part of my office to determine, 
but only to make the narration elear, and deliver rumour, as it 
passed then, without any stain or enamel. 

Howsoerer, by this stand, an unfortunate hand out of those 
forespoken trenches, brake the bonę of Sir Philip's thighs with 
a musket-shot. The horse he rode upon was rather furiously 
choleric than bravely proud, and so forced him to forsake the 
field, but not his back, as the noblest and fittest bier to carry 
a martial commander to his graye. In which sad progress, 
passing along by the rest of the army, where his uncle the 
generał was, and being thirsty with excess of bleeding, he 
called for drink, which was presently brought him : but as he 
was putting the bottle to his mouth, he saw a poor soldier 
carried along, who had eaten his last at the same feast, ghastly 
casting up his eyes at the bottle. Which Sir Philip perceiving, 
took the bottle from his head, before he drank, and delivered 
it to the poor man, with these words Thy necessity is yet 
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greater than minę. And when he had pledged this poor 
soldier, he was presently carried to Arnheim. 



EDMUND SPENSER 

Irenaeus His Settlement of the Irish Problem 

TRENAEUS, The end will (I assure me) be very short 
and much sooner than can be in so great a trouble, as it 
seemeth hoped for, although there should nonę of them fali 
by the sword, nor be slain by the soldier, yet thus being kept 
from manurance, and their cattle from running abroad, by 
this hard restraint they would ąuickly consume themselves, 
and devour one another. The proof whereof, I saw sufficiently 
exampled in these late wars of Munster ; for notwithstanding 
that the same was a most rich and plentiful country, fuli of 
com and cattle, that you would have thought they should 
have been able to stand long, yet ere one year and a half they 
were brought to such wretchedness, as that any stony heart 
would have rued the same. Out of every corner of the woods 
and glens they came creeping forth upon their hands, for their 
legs could not bear them ; they looked like anatomies of death, 
they spake like ghosts crying out of their graves ; they did eat 
the dead carrions, happy where they could find them, yea, and 
one another soon after, insomuch as the very carcasses they 
spared not to scrape out of their graves ; and, if they found a 
plot of water-cresses or shamrocks, there they flocked as to 
a feast for the time, yet not able long to continue therewithal ; 
that in short space there were nonę almost left, and a most 
populous and plentiful country suddenly left void of man and 
beast j yet surę in all that war, there perished not many by 
the sword, but all by the extremity of famine, which they 
themselves had wrought. 
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Visw OF THE State of Ireland 1596 

Irenaeus. It is most true, that such Poets as in their 
writings do in their writings labour to better the manners of 
men, and through the sweet bait of their numbers, to steal 
into the young spirits a desire of honour and virtue, ara 
worthy to be had in great respect. But these Irish bards are 
for the most part of another mind, and so far from instructing 
young men in morał discipline, that they themselves do morę 
deserve to be sharply disciplined^ for they seldom use to 
choose unto themselves the doings of good men for the 
arguments of their poems; but whomsoever they find to 
be most licentious of life, most bold and lawless in his doings, 
most dangerous and desperate in all parts of disobedience 
and rebellious disposition, him they set up and glorify in 
their rhythms, him they praise to the people, and to young 
men make an example to follow. 

Eudoxus. I marvel what kind of speeches they can find, 
or what face they can put on, to praise such bad persons as 
live so lawlessly and licentiously upon stealths and spoils, as 
most of them do, or how can they think that any good mind 
will applaud or approve the same. 

Irenaeus, There is nonę so bad, £udoxus, but shall find 
some to favour his doings, but such licentious parts as these, 
tending for the most part to the hurt of the English, or 
maiiitenance of their own lewd liberty, they themselves being 
most desirous thereof, do most allow. Besides this, eyil 
things being decked and attired with the gay attire of goodly 
words, may easily deceive, and carry away the affection of a 
young mind, that is not well stayed, but desirous by some 
bold adventures to make proof of himself, for being (as 
they all be brought up) idly, without awe of parents, without 
precepts of masters, and without fear of ofifence, not being 
directed, nor employed in any course of life which may carry 
them to yirtue, will easily be drawn to follow such as any 
shall set before them, for a young mind cannot rest if he be 
not still busied in some goodness, he will find himself such 
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business as shall soon busy all about him. In which, if he 
shall find any to praise him, and to give him encouragement, 
as those bards and rhythmers do for little reward, or a share 
of a stolen cow, then waxeth he most insolent and half mad 
with the love of himself, and his own lewd deeds. And as for 
words to set forth such lewdness^ it is not hard for them to 
give a goodly and painted shew thereunto, borrowed even 
from the praises which are proper to virtue itself. As of a 
most notorious thief and wicked outlaw, which had lived 
all his life-time oflF spoils and robberies, one of their bards in 
his praise will say, that he was nonę of the idle milksops that 
was brought up by the fireside, but that most of his days he 
spent in arms and yaliant enterprises, that he did never eat 
his meat, before he had won it with his sword, that he lay not 
all night slugging in a cabin under his mantle, but used 
commonly to keep others waking to defend their lives, and 
did light his candle at the flames of their houses, to lead him 
in the darkness : that the day was his night, and the night his 
day, that he loved not to be long wooing of wenches to yield 
to him, but where he came, he took by force the spoil of 
other men's love, and left but lamentation to their loversj 
that his musie was not the harp, nor lays of love, but the 
cries of people and clashing of armour : and finally, that he 
died not bewailed of many, but madę many wail when he 
died, that dearly bought his death. Do you not think 
(£udoxus) that many of these praises might be applied to 
men of best deserts, yet are they all yielded to a most notable 
traitor and amongst some of the Irish not smally accounted 
of. For the song, when it was first madę and sung to a 
person of high degree there, was bought, (as their manner is) 
for forty crowns. 

Eudoxus. And well worthy, surę. But tell me (I pray 
you) have they any art in their compositions ? or be they 
anything witty or well favoured as poems should be ? 

Irenaeus, Yea, truły. I have caused divers of them to be 
translated unto me, that I might understand them, and 
surely they savoured of sweet wit and good invention, but 
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skilled not of the goodly oraaments of poetry : jet were they 
sprinkled with some pretty flowers of their natural deTice, 
which gaye good grace and comeliness unto them, the which 
it is a great pity to see so abused, to the gracing of wicked- 
ness and vice, which with good usage would senre to adom 
and beautify virtue. This evil custom therefore needeth 
reformation. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH 

Of Death 

TD Y this which we have aheady set down, is seen the 
^^ beginning and end of the three first monarchies of the 
world ; whereof the founders and erectors thought that they 
could neyer have ended. That of Romę which madę the 
fourth, was also at this time almost at the highest. We have 
left it flourishing in the middle of the field ; having rooted up, 
or cut down, all that kept it from the eyes and admiration of 
the world. But after some continuance, it shall begin to lose 
the beauty it had ; the storms of ambition shall beat her great 
boughs and branches one against another; her leaves shall 
fali off; her limbs wither, and a rabble of barbarous nations 
enter the field, and cut her down. 

Now these great Kings and conquering nations hare been 
the subject of those ancient histories which have been pre- 
seryed, and yet remain among us; and withal of so many 
tiagical poets as in the persons of powerful princes, and other 
mighty men have complained against infideUty, time, destiny ; 
and most of all against the variable success of worldly things, 
and instability of fortunę. To these undertakings, the great> 
est lords of the world have been stirred up, rather by the 
desire of Famę, which ploweth up the air, and soweth in the 
wind ; than by the affection of bearing rule, which draweth 
after it so much Yexation and so many cares. And that this 
is true, the good advice of Cineas to Pyrrhus proyes. And 
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certainlj, as fkme hath often been dangerous to the living, so 
is it to the dead of no use at all ; because separate from 
knowledge. Which, were it otherwise, and the extreme ill 
bargain of burying this lasting discourse, understood by them 
which are dissolred ; they themselyes would then rather have 
wished, to have stolen out of the world without noise ; than 
to be put in mind, that they have purchased the report of 
their actions in the world by rapine, oppression and cruelty, 
by giving in spoil the innocent and labouring soul to the idle 
and insolent, and by having emptied the cities of the world of 
their ancient inhabitants, and filled them again with so many 
and so yariable sorts of sorrows. . . . 

For the rest, if we seek a reason for the succession and 
continuance of this boundless ambition in mortal men, we 
may add to that which hath been already said; that the 
Kings and princes of the world haye always laid before them, 
the actions, but not the ends, of those great ones which pre- 
ceded them. They are always transported with the glory of 
the one, but they neyer mind the misery of the other, till 
they find the experience in themselyes. They neglect the 
advice of God, while they enjoy life, or hope it; but they 
follow the counsel of death, upon his first approach. It is he 
that puts into man all the wisdom of the world, without 
speaking a word ; which God with all the words of his law, 
promises or threats, doth not infuse. Death, which hateth 
and destroyeth man, is belieyed ; God, which hath madę him 
and loyes him is always deferred. / ?idve considered (saith 
Solomon) all the works that are under the sun^ and beholdy all 
is vanity and V€xation ofspirit : but who belieyes it, till Death 
tdls it us ? It was Death, which opening the conscience of 
Charles the Fifth, madę him enjoin his son Philip to restore 
Nayarre ; and King Francis the First of France, to command 
that justice should be done upon the murderers of the 
Protestants in Merindol and Cabrieres, which till then he 
neglected. It is therefore Death alone, that can suddenly 
make man to know himself. He tells the proud and insolent, 
that they are but objects, and humbles them at the instant ; 
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makes them ery, complaui and tepent; yea, even to hate 
tbetr iotepskased happiness. He lakes tlie accoont of tfae rich 
and proyes him a beggar; a naked b^gar, wfakh hath 
interest tn nothing, but in the gravel that fiUs his mouth. 
He holds a glass before the eyes of the most beantiful, and 
makes them see therdn their defocmity and rottenness; and 
they acknowledge it 

O eloquent, just and mighty death! whom nonę conld 
adviae thou hast persnaded; what nonę hath dared, thou 
hast done : and whom ali the world hath flattered, thou only 
hast cast out of the world and despised : thou hast drawn 
together all the far stretched greatness, all the pride, crudty 
and ambition of man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, Hicjacet 



SIR J. SMITH 

The English Long Bow 

n^HE imperfections of the long bow do consist only in the 
•^ breaking of the bow or bowstring, for the which, in 
times past (when there was great account madę of archery) 
there was special care had, that all livery or war bows being of 
the wood of yew, were longer than now they use them, and so 
yery well backed and nocked that they seldom or never brake. 
Besides that, the archers did use to temper with fire a eon- 
Yenient quantity of wax, rosin, and fine tallow together in 
such sort that rubbing their bows with a very little thereof 
laid upon a woollen cloth, it did eonserre them in all perfec- 
tion against all weather of beat, frost, and wet ; and the 
strings being madę of very good hemp, with a kind of water- 
glue to resist wet and moisture ; and the same strings being 
by the archers themselves with fine thread well whipped, did 
also very seldom break ; but if any such strings in time of 
seryice did happen to break, the soldiers' archers had always 
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in readiness a couple of stńngs morę, ready whipped and 
fitted to their bows, to clap on in an instant. 



R. HAKLUYT 

The yaliant fight performed in the Straight of 
Gibraltar, by the Centurion of London, against 
fiv£ Spanish gallies, in the month of April, i 591 

TN the month of November, 1590, there were sundry ships 
"*■ appertaining to sereral merchants t)f London, which 
were rigged and fraught forth with merchandize for sundry 
places within the Straight of Gibraltar : who, together haying 
wind and weather, which oft-time fell out very uncertain, 
arriyed safely in short space, at such places as they desired. 
Among whom was the Centurion of London, a very tali ship of 
burden, yet but weakly manned, as appeareth by this dis- 
course following. 

This aforesaid ship called the Centurion safely arrived at 
Marseilles, where after they had deliyered their goods, they 
stayed about the space of five weeks and better, and then 
took in lading, intending to return to England. 

Now when the Centurion was ready to come away from 
Marseilles, there were sundry other ships of smaller bmrden 
which entreated the master thereof (whose name is Robert 
Bradshaw, dwelling at Limehouse) to stay a day or two for 
them, until they were in a readiness to depart with them, 
thereby persuading them, that it would be far better for them 
to stay and go together in respect of their assistance, than to 
depart of themselyes without company, and so haply for want 
of aid fali into the hands of their enemies in the Spanish 
gallies. Upon which reasonable persuasion, notwithstanding 
that this ship was of such sufficiency as they might hazard her 
in the danger of the sea, yet they stayed for those little ships, 
according to their request, who together did put to sea from 
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Marseilles, and yowed in generał not to fly one from another, 
if they should happen to meet with any Spanish gallies. 

These smali ships, accompanied with the Centurion, sailing 
along the coast of Spain, were upon £aster Day in the Straight 
of Gibraltar suddenly becalmed, where immediately they saw 
sundry gallies make towards them, in yery valiant and 
courageous sort: the chief leaders and soldiers in those 
gallies braydy apparelled in silk coats, with their silyer 
whistles about their necks, and great plumes of feathers in 
their hats, who with their caliyers shot at the Centurion so 
fast as they might : so that by ten of the clock, and somewhat 
before, they had boarded the Centurion, who before their 
coming had prepared for them, and intended to give them so 
sour a welcome as they might And thereupon having 
prepared their close-fights, and all things in a readiness, they 
called upon God, on whom only they trusted: and haying 
madę their prayers, and cheered up one another to fight so long 
as life endured, they began to discharge their great ordnance 
upon the gallies, but the litde ships durst not come forward, 
but lay aloof, while five gallies had boarded them, yea and 
with their grappling-irons madę their gallies fast to the said 
ship called the Centurion. 

The gallies were grappled to the Centurion in this manner, 
two lay on one side, and two on another, and the Admirał lay 
fuU in the stem, which galled and battered the Centurion so 
sore, that her main mast was greatly weakened, her sails 
filled with many holes, and the mizen and stem madę almost 
unseryiceable. 

During which time there was a sore and deadly fight on 
both sides, in which the Trumpet of the Centurion sounded 
forth the deadly points of war, and encouraged them to fight 
manfuUy against their adyersaries: on the contrary part, 
there was no warlike musie in the Spanish gallies, but only 
their whistles of silyer, which they sounded forth to their own 
contentment, in which fight many a Spaniard was tumed into 
the sea, and they in multitudes came crawling, and hung upon 
the side of the ship, intending to haye entered into the same, 
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but such was the courage of the Englishmen, that so fast as 
the Spaniards did come to enter, thej gave them such 
entertainment, that some of them were glad to tumbie aliye 
into the sea, being remediless forerer to get up alive. In the 
Centurion there werc in all, of men and boys, forty and eight, 
who together fought most valiantly, and so galled the enemy, 
that many a brave and lusty Spaniard lost his life in that 
place. The Centurion was fired five several times, with wild 
fire and other provision, which the Spaniards threw in for 
that purpose : yet, God be thanked, by the great and diligent 
foresight of the master it did no harm at all. 

In every of the gallies there were about 200 soldiers : who, 
together with the shot, spoiled, rent and battered the Centurion 
very sore, shot through her main mast, and siew four of the 
men in the said ship, the one of them being the master^s 
matę. 

Ten other persons were hurt, by means of splinters which 
the Spaniards shot : yea, in the end, when their proyision was 
almost spent, they were constrained to shoot at them hammers, 
and the chains from their slayes, and yet, God be thanked, 
they received no morę damage : but by spoiling and over- 
wearying of the Spaniards, the Englishmen constrained them 
to ungrapple themselves, and get them going: and surę if 
there had been any other fresh ship or succour to haye relieyed 
and assisted the Centurion, they had slain, sunk or taken all 
those gallies and their soldiers. 

The Dolphin lay aloof off, and durst not come near, while 
the other two smali ships fled away, so that one of the 
gallies went from the Centurion, and set upon the Dolphin, 
which ship immediately was set on fire with their own powder, 
whereby both men and ship perished: but whether it was 
with their good wills or no, that was not known unto the 
Centurion, but surę, if it had come forward, and been an aid 
unto the Centurion it is to be supposed that it had not 
perished. 

Fiye hours and a half this fight continued, in which time 
both were glad to depart only to breathe themselyes, but 
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when tbe Spaniaids were gone^ tfaey never dmst retum to 
fight ; yet the next day siz otfaer gallies came and looked at 
them, but dant not at any band meddle with them. 

Thus God ddńrered them from the hands of their enemies, 
and gaye them the Yictory : for which they heartily piaised 
him, and not long after, safdy arriyed in London. 



R. KNOLLES 

The Siege of Malta 

nr HE same time Monserratus was by the Great Master sent 
^ into the Castle of St Elmo, to command there as 
Goyemor instead of Brolia ; for that he with watching and 
pains taken in defence thereof, was ĆEdlen sick. The same 
Brolia had many times before written to the Great Master, 
that the Castle was so well fortified and fumished of all things 
needful, as that he thoaght it impossible to be won by the 
enemy : and had with cheerful speech and braye behayiour, 
so encouraged the knights, and other the braye defendants, 
that they fought against their enemies with morę than men's 
strength, and greater courage than is to be belieyed. Neither 
were the Turks for that discouraged, although they were with 
great loss still repulsed: but for certain days battered the 
castle with greater fury than before, and immediately gaye an 
assault ; for they had madę a bridge oyer the ditch, of masts 
and sail yards, of such a breadth, that ten men might go 
thereon in rank; and had placed about the ditch 4000 
harquebusiers, and brought all their fleet unto St George's 
shore, not far from the castle. And when they had by the 
space of eighteen days sore shaken it, and tom the walls with 
13,000 great shot, and were now in hope presently to win the 
castle : see, Bergamus, a Biscayan, one of the knights, and 
Medranus, a Spanish captain, with certain other yaliant men, 
ran to the bridge, and to the great admiration of the be- 
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holders, opposed themselves against the multitudes of the 
miscreants. The fight hand to hand was on both sides both 
fierce and terrible : and now one of the Turks had adyanced 
a Turkish ensign upon the bulwark, which, whilst Medranus 
layeth hand upon, and the Turk on the other side struggleth 
to elear himself from him, in striving together, they fell down 
both dead, shot through with one bullet by one of the Turks. 
At which time the 400 which we said were but little before 
sent thither by the Grand Master, stood in good stead : for 
seeing all brought to so great a danger, some of them (whilst 
other some fought with the enemy) thrust barrels of gunpowder 
under the bridge, some cast down wildfire, stones, and what- 
soever else came to hand, upon the enemy, and others farther 
off with their harquebusiers sore gauled the Turks; so in 
short time the bridge was bumt and blown up, which, in the 
fali thereof, overwhelmed eight hundred Turks : the rest, (as 
they might), retired, few whole, but most part wounded. In 
this conflict the Christians plucked down two ensigns ; the 
one Mustapha's, the other Dragut's, which the Turks had set 
upon the rery battlements of the walls. On the other part 
towards the south west, a band of the Turks had got to the 
top of the highest rampier, which as soon as they in the castle 
of St Angelo perceived, thinking to have beaten them ofif witb 
a great shot, siew by mischance seven of the defendants upon 
the same rampier as they were going to and fro : but to re- 
compense that error, at the next shot they rent in sunder four 
of the Turkus captains, with twelve other of their most forward 
soldiers. Whilst they were here fighting, other Turks in the 
meantime had cast up a trench on that side of the Castle to- 
wards St Angelo ; out of which they were ąuickly driven with 
fire, Stones, and other such like things thrown down upon 
them by the defendants. The Turks valiantly on every side 
repulsed, retired into the camp, when they had in this assault 
lost two thousand of their best soldiers, and of the Christians 
slain almost a hundręd, and wounded as many morę. 
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SAMUEL PURCHAS 

The Rbłation of the Jacob, a Ship of Bristol 

Vr EAR the latter end of October last, 162 1, a ship belong- 
-^^ ing to the city of Bristol, being about the burden of 
one hundred and twenty tons, was met withal and set upon 
by Turks or pirates of Argier, where after a long and sharp 
fight (being in the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar) the 
Bnglish ship being oppressed with the multitude of their 
enemies, was taken, their ordnance, cables, anchors, sails, 
ship and men pillaged, ransacked, and at the mercy of the 
insulting barbarians, who, to make their work the surer, took 
all the Englishmen out of the ship, except four youths, whose 
names were John Cooke, William Ling, David Jones, and 
Robert Tuckey, into which ship the Turks did put thirteen 
of their own men to command the English, and to bring the 
ship as a prize to Argier ; amongst which one of the pirates 
was appointed captain, being a strong, able, stem, and 
resolute fellow. 

These four poor youths being thus fallen into the hands of 
merciless infidels, began to study and complot all the means 
they could for the obtaining of their freedoms : First, they 
considered the lamentable and miserable estates that they 
were like to be in, as to be debarred forever from seeing their 
friends and country, to be chained, beaten, madę slayes, and 
to eat the bread of affliction in the galleys all the remainder 
of their unfortunate lives, to have their heads shaven, to feed 
on coarse diet, to have hard boards for beds, and, which was 
worse of all, never to be partakers of the Heavenly Word and 
Sacraments. 

Thus being ąuite hopeless, hapless, and for any thing they 
knew, for ever helpless, they sailed five days and nights under 
the command of the pirates, when on the fifth night, God in 
his great mercy shewed them a means for their wished for 
escape, for in the dead of the night, the wind began to arise, and 
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in short space it blew so stiff that they were enforced to strike 
both their topsails ; and at last, it increased to such a gust 
or stonn, that they must take in their mainsail, and being 
unable to do it themselves, John Cooke and William Ling did 
cali to the Turks for help : whereupon the Captain himself did 
come to help them ; who standing by the ship's side, between 
the foresaid John and David Jones, lending his hand to hale 
in the sail, the said John and David suddeniy took him by 
the breech and threw him overboard, but by fortunę he fell 
into the bunt of the sail, where quickly catching hołd of a 
ropę, he (being a very strong man) had almost gotten into the 
ship again : which John Cooke perceiving, leaped speedily to 
the pump, and took off the pump brake or handle, and cast it 
to William Ling, bidding him knock him down, which he was 
not long in doing, but lifting up the wooden weapon, he gave 
him such a palt on the pate, as madę his brains forsake the 
possession of his head, with which his body fell into the sea. 

An objection may be madę here, why the Turk cried not 
to his fellows at first for help, or how these things could be 
done, but the rest of his company must either see or hear it : 
to which I answer, that at sea a gust, flaw, or storm, hath many 
times a louder voice than a man ; besides, when mariners do 
hale or puli anything, they do make a noise, as it were crying 
ha woet hale men hale, which with the noise of the wind 
whizzing and hizzing in the shrouds and cordage, would oyer- 
come and drown the voice or ery of any man whatsoeyer. 
Besides, his companions were all busy, some at the spritsail, 
some to trim the foresail, and the night exceeding dark, all 
these things concurring, and chiefly, God graciously assisting, 
thus these brave lads began the business luckily. 

Nor must I forget Robert Tuckey, who was employed all 
this while in a place of main importance, for he stood at the 
hełm, and in all the weather guided the ship ; now after the 
captain was thus cashiered, John Cooke ran hastily up the 
haJf-deck to the master's cabin, near which were standing sbc 
or seyen Turks, but he being nothing daunted or discouraged 
for them,8lipt roughly by them, and got outtwo goodcuttle axes. 
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or short swords, one of which he deliyered to William Ling, 
withal saying, courage, my fellows and countrymen, God 
strengthen and assist os ; with that, they laid about them so 
manfully, that they droye the Torks from place to place in 
the ship, and having cow^ed them from the poop to the fore- 
castle, there they valiantly kiUed two of them, and gave an- 
other a dangerous wound or two» who to escape the further 
fury of their swords, leaped suddenly overboard to go seek his 
captain. Thus four of the thirteen Torks being madę sm:e for 
doing any harm, they chased and followed the other nine so 
close, that they (to save themselves) being also many of them, 
sore hurt and wounded, ran between the ship's decks ; where- 
upon the Englishmen fastened the decks to keep them under : 
the Turks not knowii^ how to be revenged, ran afterward 
toward the hełm, and unshipped their whipstaff, or, as some 
cali it, a whipstock (tiller) (which is the staff that a mariner 
holds in his hand when he guides or steers a ship) by which 
means the Englishmen were in some distress, by reason the 
ship lay tumbling and rolling in the raging and boisterous 
billows of the sea : at last, John Cooke and William Ling got 
each of them a musket, which they ąuickly charged, and went 
down where the nine Turks were, making ofifers to shoot at 
them, at which they were much terrified; whereupon they 
ąuickly shipped their whipstock again, delivering the hełm to 
Robert Tuckey, and then presently they stowed all the Turks 
under the hatches, where they kept them close till the next 
moming, and then, as they had occasion to use them, they 
would cali up two or three of them at a time, to hale and puli 
sheets, tacks, braces, and bowlines, to hoist and strike sails, 
or any such necessary and laborious employments; in all 
which the English madę the Turks attend them, and directing 
their course for the port of St Lucas in Spain, they in short 
time (by God's aid) happily and safely arrived at the said port 
where they sold' the nine Turks for galley-slaves, for a good 
sum of money, and as I think, a great deal morę than they 
were worth. 
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IZAAK WALTON 

The Marriage of Richard Hooker 

T RETURN to Mr Hooker in his College, where he con- 
^ tinued his studies with all quietness, for the space of 
three years ; about which time he entered into Sacred Orders, 
being then madę Deacon and Priest, and, not long after, 
was appointed to preach at St PauPs Cross. In order to 
which Sermon, to London he came, and immediately to the 
Shunamites House; (which is a House so called, for that, 
besides the stipend paid the preacher, there is provision 
madę also for his lodging and diet for two days before, and 
one day after his sermon). This house was then kept by 
John Churchman, some time a draper of good notę in 
Watling Street, upon whom poverty had at last come like 
an armed man, and brought him into a necessitous eon- 
dition ; which, though it be a punishment, is not always an 
argument of God^s disfayour, for he was a vertuous man. 
I shall not yet give the like testimony of his wife, but leave 
the reader to judge by what foUows. But to this house Mr 
Hooker came so wet, so weary, and weather-beaten, that he 
was never known to express morę passion, than against a 
friend that dissuaded him from footing it to London, and 
for finding him no easier an horse; supposing the horse 
trotted, when he did not; and at this time also, such a 
faintness and fear possessed him, that he would not be 
persuaded two days rest and quietness, or any other means 
could be used to make him able to preach his Sunday's 
sermon ; but a warm bed, and rest and drink proper for a 
cold given him by this Churchman, and her diligent attend- 
ance added unto it, enabled him to perform the office of 
the day, which was in or about the year 1581. 

And in this first public appearance to the world, he was 
not 80 happy as to be free from exceptions against a point 
of doctrine delivered in his sermon; which was, that in 
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God tha« were two wills, an antecedent and a conseąoent 
will : his fint will, that all mankuid should be saved ; but 
his second will was, that those only should be saved, that 
did liye answerable to that d^ee of grace which He had 
ofiered or afforded them. This seemed to cross a late 
(^inion of the Calvins, and then taken for granted by many 
that had not a capadty to examine it, as it had been bj 
him before, and hath been sińce by Master Henry Mason, 
Dr Jackson, Dr Hammond, and others of great leaming, 
who beliered that a contrary opinion intrenches upon the 
honour and jnstice of our mercifiil God. How he justified 
this, I will not undertake to dedare : but it was not excepted 
against (as Mr Hooker declares in his rational answer to 
Mr Travers) by John Elmes, then Bishop of London, at 
this time one of his auditors and at last one of his advocates, 
too, when Mr Hooker was accused for it. But the justifying 
of this doctrine did not prove of so bad consequence, as the 
kindness of Mrs Churchman's curing him of his late dis- 
temper and cold ; for that was so gratefuUy apprehended by 
Mr Hooker, that he thought himself bound in conscience to 
believe all that she said : so that the good man came to be 
persuaded by her, that he was a man of a tender constitu- 
tion ; and that it was best for him to have a wife, that might 
prove a nurse to him ; such an one as might both prolong 
his life, and make it morę comfortable ; and such a one as 
she could and would provide for him, if he thought fit to 
marry. And he, not considering that the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light; but, like a true Nathanid, fearing no guile, because 
he meant nonę, did give her such a power as Eleazar was 
trusted with (you may read it in the Book of Genesis) when 
he was sent to choose a wife for Isaac: for even so he 
trusted her to choose for him, promising upon a fair summons 
to return to London, and accept of her choice ; and he did 
so in that, or about the year following. Now, the wife pro- 
vided for him was her daughter Joan, who brought him 
neither beauty nor portion: and for her conditions, they 
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X were too like that wife's, which is by Solomon compared to 

7. a dripping house : so that the good man had no reason to 

?. rejoice in the wife of his youth ; but too just causc to say 

with the Holy Prophet, Woe is me, that I am constrained 

i to have my habitation in the tents of Kedar. This choice 

i of Mr Hookers (if it were his choice) may be wondered at : 

i but let us consider that the Prophet Ezekiel says, There is 

j. a wheel within a wheel ; a secret, sacred wheel of Providence 

^ (most yisible in marriages) guided by his hand, that allows 

2 not the race to the swift, nor bread to the wise, nor good 

s wives to good men : and He that can bring good out of 

5 evil, (for mortals are blind to this reason) only knows why 

i this blessing was denied to patient Job, to meek Moses, and 

; to our as meek and patient Mr Hooker. But so it was; 

and let the reader cease to wonder, for affliction is a divine 

i diet; which though it be not pleasing to mankind, yet 

Almighty God hath often, very often, imposed it as good, 

though bitter physic to those children whose souls are 

dearest to him. And by this marriage the good man was 

drawn from the tranquillity of his college : from that garden 

of piety, of pleasure, of peace, and a sweet conversation, 

into the thomy wildemess of a busy world; into those 

corroding cares that attend a married priest, and a country 

parsonage; which was Drayton-Beaucbamp in Buckingham- 

shire, not far from Aylesbury, and in the Diocese of Lincoln ; 

to which he was presented by John Cheney, £squire, then 

patron of it, the gth of December, 1584, where he behaved 

himself so as to give no occasion of evil, but, (as St Paul 

adviseth a minister of God) in much patience, in affliction, 

in anguishes, in necessities, in poverty and no doubt in long- 

suffering; yet troubling no man with his discontents and 

wants. And in this condition he continued about a year; 

in which time his two pupils, Edwin Sandys and George 

Cranmer, took a joumey to see their tutor; where they 

found him with a book in his hand (it was the Odes of 

Horace) he being then like humble and innocent Abel, 

tending his smali allotment of sheep in a common field; 
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which he told his pupils he was forced to do tfaen, for tfaat 
his senrant was gone home to dinę, and assist his wife to do 
some neoessary household business. But when his servant 
retumed and rdeased him, then his two pnpils attended him 
ttnto his house, where their best entertainment was his qmet 
company, which was presently denied them: for Richard 
was called to rock the cradle ; and the rest of thdr wdcome 
was so like this, that they stayed but till next moming, which 
was time enough to discoyer and pity their tutor's condition, 
and they haying in that time rcjoiced in the remembrance, 
and then paraphrased on many of the innocent recreations 
of their younger days, and other like di^ersions, and thereby 
giyen him as much present comfort as they were able, they 
were forced to leaye him to the company of his wife Joan, 
and seek themselyes a quieter lodging for next night But 
at their pardng lirom him, Mr Cranmer said, ** Good Tutor, 
I am sorry your lot is &llen in no better ground as to your 
parsonage; and morę sorry that your wife proyes not a morę 
comfortable companion, after you haye wearied yourself in 
your restless studies." To whom the good man replied, 
'^ My dear Geoige^ if saints haye usually a double share in 
the miseries of this life, I, that am none^ ought not to repine 
at what my wise Creator hath appointed for me : but labour 
(as indeed I do daily) to submit minę to His will, and 
possess my soul in patience and peace. 



EARL CLARENDON 

The Setting Up of the Standard 

Ą CCORDING to the Proclamation, upon the twenty fifth 
'^^ day of August, the standard was erected about six of 
the clock in the eyening of a yery stormy and tempestuous 
day. The King himself, with a smali train, rode to the top 
of the Castle Hill, Yemey, the Knight Marshal, who was 
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standard-bearer, carrying the standard; which was then 
erected in that place, with little other ceremony than the 
sound of dnims and trumpets. Melancholy men obsenred 
many ill presages about that time. There was not one 
regiment of foot yet brought thither, so that the trained bands, 
which the Sheriff had drawn together, were all the strength 
the King had for his person and the guard of the standard. 
There appeared no conflux of men in obedience to the 
proclamation ; the arms and ammunition were not yet come 
from York, and a generał sadness covered the whole town. 
The standard was blown down, the same night it had been 
set up, by a very strong and unruly wind, and could not be 
fixed again in a day or two, till the tempest was allayed. 
This was the melancholy state of the King^s affairs when the 
standard was set up. 



EDWARD GIBBON 

The Battłe of ChAlons 

nPHE battle of Chalons can only excite our cmiosity by the 
^ magnitude of the object ; sińce it was decided by the 
blind impetuosity of Barbarians, and has been related by 
partial writers, whose ciyil or ecclesiastical profession secluded 
them from the knowledge of military affairs. Cassiodorius, 
however, had familiarly conyersed with many Gothic warriors, 
who senred in that memorable engagement; '^a cpnflict," as 
they informed him, " fierce, yarious, obstinate and bloody ; 
such as could not be paralleled, either in the present or past 
ages." The number of the slain amounted to one hundred 
and 8ixty two thousand, or, according to another account, 
three hundred thousand persons; and these incredible 
exaggerations suppose a real and effectiye loss, sufficient to 
justify the historians remark, that whole generations may be 
swept away, by the madness of Kings, in the space of a single 
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hour. After the mutual and repeated discharge of missile 
weapons, in which the archers of Scythia might signalize their 
superior dexterity, the cayahy and infantry of the two armies 
were furiously mingled in closer combat The Huns, who 
fought under the eyes of their King, pierced through the 
feeble and doubtful centrę of the allies, separated their wings 
from each other, and wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the left, 
directed their whole force against the Yisigoths. As 
Theodoric rode along the ranks to animate his troops, he 
receiyed a mortal stroke from the jayelin of Andages, a noble 
Ostrogoth, and immediately fell from his horse. The 
wounded King was oppressed in the generał disorder, and 
trampled under the feet of his own cayalry ; and this important 
death seryed to explain the ambiguous prophecy of the 
Haruspices. Attila already exulted in the confidence of 
yictory, when the yaliant Torismond descended from the hills, 
and yerified the remainder of the prediction. The Yisigoths, 
who had been thrown into confusion by the flight, or defection 
of the Alani, gradually restored their order of battle ; and 
the Huns were undoubtedly yanquished, sińce Attila was 
compelled to retreat. He had exposed his person with the 
rashness of a pńyate soldier ; but the intrepid troops of the 
centrę had pushed forward beyond the rest of the linę : their 
attack was faintly supported, their flanks were unguarded ; 
and the conquerors of Scythia and Germany were sayed by 
the approach of the night from a total defeat. They retired 
within the circle of wagons that fortified their camp ; and the 
dismounted squadrons prepared themselyes for a defence, to 
which neither their arms, nor their temper, were adapted. 
The event was doubtful : but Attila had secured a fast and 
honourable resource. The saddles and rich furniture of the 
cayalry were coUected, by his order, into a funeral pile ; and 
the magnanimous Barbarian had resolyed, if his entrench- 
ments should be forced> to rush headlong into the flames, and 
to depriye his enemies of the glory which they might haye 
acąuired by the death or captiyity of Attila. 

But his enemies had passed the night in eąual disorder and 
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anxiety. The inconsiderate courage of Torismond was 
tempted to urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly found him- 
self, with a few foUowers, in the midst of the Scythian wagons. 
In the confusion of a noctumal combat, he was thrown from 
his horse ; and the Gothic prince must have perished like his 
father, if his youthful strength, and the intrepid zeal of his 
companions, had not rescued him from this dangerous 
situation. In the same manner but on the left of the linę. 
CEtius himself, separated from his allies, ignorant of their 
victory, and anxious for their fate, encountered and escaped 
the hostile troops, that were scattered over the plains of 
Chalons ; and at length reached the camp of the Goths, 
which he could only fortify with a slight rampart of shields, 
till the dawn of day. The Imperial generał was soon satisfied 
of the defeat of Attila, who still remained inactive witkin his 
entrenchments ; and when he contemplated the bloody scenę, 
he observed, with secret satisfaction, that the loss had 
principally fallen on the Barbarians. The body of Theodoric, 
pierced with honourable wounds, was discovered under a 
heap of slain : his subjects bewailed the death of their King 
and father; but their tears were mingled with songs and 
acclamations, and his funeral rites were performed in the face 
of a vanquished enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms, 
elevated on a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom they 
justly ascribed the glory of their success ; and the new king 
accepted the obligation of revenge, as a sacred portion of his 
patemal inheritance. Yet the Goths themselves were astonished 
by the fierce and undaunted aspect of their formidable 
antagonist ; and their historian has compared Attila to a lion 
encompassed in his den, and threatening his hunters with 
redoubled fury. The kings and nations, who might have 
deserted his standard in the hour of distress, were madę 
sensible, that the displeasure of their monarch was the most 
imminent and inevitable danger. AU his instruments of 
martial musie incessantly sounded a loud and animating 
strain of defiance ; and the foremost troops who advanced to 
the assault, were checked, or destroyed by showers of arrows 
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fromeyerjndeoftheentrenchmeiits. It was detennined in a 
generał cooncil of war, to besiege the king of tfae Hans in his 
camp, to intercept his proTisions, and to reduce him to the 
altematiTe of a disgraceful treaty, or anunequalcombat. But tbe 
impatience of the Barbarians soon disdained these cautious and 
dilatory measures ; and the maturę policy of iEtius was appre- 
hensiTe^ that, after the eztirpation of the Huns, the republic 
would be oppressed by the pride andpowerof the GothicnatioD. 
The patrician exerted the superior ascendant of authoritj and 
reason, to calm the passions, which the son of Theodoric coo- 
sidered as a duty; represented, with seeming aflfection and 
real truth, the danger of absence and deky; and persuaded 
Torismond to disappoint by his speedy return, the ambitious 
designs of his brothers, who might occupy the throne and 
treasure of Toulouse. After the departure of the Goths, and 
the separation of the allied army, Attila was surprised at the 
vast silence that reigned o?er the plains of Ch&lons: the 
suspicion of some hostile stratagem detained him several dajs 
within the circle of his waggons ; and his retreat beyond the 
Rhine confessed the last victory which was achieved in the 
name of the Western Empire. 



CRITICAL 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

An Apology for Poetry 

Ą MONG the Romans a poet was called Vates^ which is as 
•^^ much as a diviner, fore-seer, or prophet, as by his con- 
joined words Vatidnium and Vaiidnari^ is manifest; so 
hea?enly a title did that excellent people bestow upon this 
heart-ravishing knowledge. And so fiEu: were they carried 
into the admiration thereof, that they thought in the chance- 
able hitting upon any such yerses, great foretokens of their 
following fortunes were placed. Whereupon grew the word 
of Sortes Virgilianac, when by sudden opening Virgirs book, 
they lighted upon any verse of his making, whereof the 
histońes of the Emperor^s lives are fuli : as of Albinus the 
Goyeraor of our island, who in his childhood met with this 
verse. 

Arma amens capio nec sat rationis in armis. 

And in his age perfonned it, which although it were a very 
yain and godless superstition, as also it was to think that 
spirits were commanded by such yerses, whereupon this word 
charmsy derived of carmina^ cometh, so yet serveth it to shew 
the great reverence those wits were held in. And altogether 
not without ground, sińce both the oracles of Delphos and 
Sybilla's prophecies, were whoUy delivered in rerses. For 
that same exquisite observing of number and measure in 
words, and that high flying liberty of conceit, proper to the 
poet, did seem to have some divine force in it 

And may not I presume a little further, to shew the reason- 
ableness of this word Yatesl And say that the holy David's 

•79 
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Psalms are a diviiie poem? If I do, I shall not do it witfaoat 
the testimony ofgieatleaniedmeii,botfaaiicieiitandmod»n: 
but eyen the oame Psalms will speak for me, whidi being 
interpreted, is nothing bat Songs. Then that it is fiilly 
written io metre, as all leamed Hebridans agree, although 
the rules be not yet fiilly fomid. Łasdy and prindpally, his 
handling his prophecy, which is merely poeticaL For what 
else is the awaking his musical instruments? The often and 
free changing of persons ? His notable Prosapopeias^ when 
he maketh you, as it werę, see God coming in His Majesty. 
His telling of the beasfs joyfiilnessy and hills leaping, but a 
heayenly poesy: wherein almost he sheweth himself a 
passionate loTer of that unspeakable and eyerlasting beaaty 
to be seen by the eyes of the mind only deaied by faith. 
But truły now having named him, I fear me I seem to pro£uie 
the holy name, applying it to poetry, which is among us thrown 
down to so ridiculous an esdmation : but they that with quiet 
judgments will look a litUe deeper into it, shall find the end 
and working of it such, as, being rightly applied, desenreth 
not to be scourged out of the Church of God. 



GEORGE PUTTENHAM 

An English Poet^s Diction 

n^HIS part in our maker or poet must be heedfiiUy looked 
'*' into, that it be natural, pure, and the most usual of all 
his country ; and for the same purpose rather that which is 
spoken in the King's Court, or in the good towns and cities 
within the land, than in the marches or firontiers, or port 
towns, where strangers haunt for trafic's sake, or yet in the 
Universities where scholars use such peeyish affectation of 
words out of the primitiye languages, or finally in any 
uplandish yillage or comer of a realm ; neither shall he 
foUow the speech of a craftsman or carter, or other of the 
inferior sort, though he be inhabitant or bred in the best 
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town or city in this realm, for such persons do abuse good 
speeches by strange accents or ill-shapen sounds and false 
orthography. But he shall foUow generally the better 
brought-up sort, such as the Greeks cali cAartentes; men 
ciyil and graciously behavioured and bred. Our maker 
therefore at these days shall not foUow Pierś Plowman, nor 
Gower, nor Lydgate, nor yet Chaucer, for their language is 
now out of use with us ; neither shall he take the terms of 
Northern men, such as they use in daily talk, whether they 
be noblemen or gentlemen, or best clerks, is all of no matter ; 
nor in effect any speech used beyond the river of Trent, 
though no man can deny but theirs is the purer English 
Saxon at this day, yet it is not so courtly nor so curious as 
our Southern English is, no morę is the far Western man's 
speech; ye shall therefore take the usual speech of the 
Court, and that of London, and of the shires lying about 
London within sixty miles, and not much above. 



S. DANIEL 

Dbfencb of Rhyme 

\Ą ETHINKS we should not so soon yield up our consents 
-^▼1 captiye to the authority of antiquity, unless we saw 
morę reason : all our understandings are not to be built by 
the square of Greece and Italy. We are the children of 
naturę as well as they, we are not so placed out of the way 
of judgment but that the same sun of discretion shineth upon 
us ; we haye our portion of the same yirtues, as well as of 
the same vices, ef Catlinam quo cuncue in populo videas^ 
quo cunąue sub axe, Time and the tum of things bring about 
there faculties according to the present estimation; and, 
res łemporibus^ non tempore rebus sertńre opporttte. So that 
we must never rebel against use ; quem penes arbitrium est^ 
et vis et norma loquendu It is not the obsendng of trochaics, 
nor their iambics, that will make our writings aught the 
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wisor: all their poesy and all their philosophy is nodiiogi 
ooless we bring the disceroing light of conceit with us to 
apply it to use. It is not books, but only that great book 
of the worldy and the all oyer-spreading grace of Hea^en 
that makes men tnily judiciaL Nor can it bat tooch of 
arrogant ignorance to hołd this or that nation barbarous, 
these or those times gross, considering how this manifold 
creature man, wheresoerer he stand in the world, hath always 
some disposition of worth, entertains the order of society, 
affects that which is most in use, and is eminent in some 
one thing or other that fits his humour or the times. The 
Grecians held all other nations barbarous but themselyes; 
yet Pyrrhus, when he saw the well-ordered marching^ of the 
Romans, which madę them see their presumptuous error, 
could say it was no barbarous manner of proceeding. The 
Goths, Yandals, and Longobards, whose coming down like 
an inundation, overwhelmed, as they say, all the glory of 
leaming in Europę, have yet left us still their laws and 
customs, as the originals of most of the provincial constitu- 
tions of Christendom; which, well considered with their 
other courses of govemment, may serve to elear them from 
thb imputation of ignorance. And though the vanquished 
never speak well of the conąueror, yet even through the 
unsound coTerings of malediction appear those monuments 
of truth, as argues well their worth, and proves them not 
without judgment, though without Greek and Latin. 



BEN JONSON 

On Style 

■pOR a man to write well, there are reąuired threc 
^ necessaries: to read the best authors, obsenre the 
best speakers, and much exercise of his own style. In style 
to consider what ought to be written, and after what manner ; 
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he must first think and excogitate his matter, then choose 

his words, and examine the weight of either. Then take 

care in placing and ranking both matter and words, that 

the composition be comely, and to do this with diligence 

and often. No matter how slow the style be at first, so it 

be laboured and accurate; seek the best, and be not glad 

of the froward conceits, or first words that offer themselyes 

to us; but judge of what we invent, and order what we 

approye. Repeat often what we have formerly written : 

which beside that it helps the consequence, and makes the 

juncture better, it quickens the heat of imagination, that 

often cools in the time of setting down, and gives it new 

strength, as if it grew lustier by the going back. As we see 

in the contention of leaping, they jump farthest, that fetch 

their race largest: or, as in throwing a dart or javelin, we 

force back our arms, to make our loose the stronger. Yet, if 

we have a fair gale of wind I forbid not the steering out of 

our sail, so the favour of the gale deceive us not. For all 

that we invent doth please us in conception of birth, else 

we would never set it down. But the safest is to return to 

our judgment, and handle over again those things, the 

easiness of which might make them justly suspected. So 

did the best writers in their beginnings ; they imposed upon 

themselyes care and industry; they did nothing rashly; 

they obtained first to write well, and then custom madę it 

easy and a habit. By little and little their matter shewed 

itself to them morę plentifuUy ; their words answered, their 

composition foUowed; and all, as in a well-ordered family, 

presented itself in the place. So that the sum of all is, ready 

writing makes not good writing ; but good writing brings on 

ready writing ; yet, when we think we haye got the faculty, 

it is eyen then good to resist it ; as to giye a horse a check 

sometimes with a bit, which doth not so much stop his 

course, as stir his mettle. Again, whether a man's genius is 

best able to reach thither, it should morę and morę contend, 

lift, and dilate itself, as men of Iow stature raise themselyes on 

their toes, and so oft-times get eyen, if not eminent. Besides 
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as it 18 fit for grown and able writers to stand of themselves, 
and work with their own strength, to trast and endeavour 
by their own faculties : so it is fit for the beginner and leamer 
to study others and the best. For the mind and memory 
are morę sharply exercised in comprehending another ixian's 
things than our own; and such as accustom themselves, and 
are familiar with the best authors, shall ever and anon find 
somewhat of them in themseWes, and in the expression of 
their minds^ even when they feel it not, be able to utter 
something like theirs, which hath an authority above their 
own. Nay, sometimes it is the reward of a man's study, 
the praise of quoting another man fitly : and though a man 
be morę prone, and able for one kind of writing than another, 
yet he must exercise all. For as in an instrument, so in 
style, there must be a harmony and consent of parts. 



SIR J. HARINGTON 

An Apology of Poktry 

T CANNOT deny but to us that are Christians in respect 
^ of the high end of all, which is the health of our souls, 
not only Poetiy but all other studies of philosophy are in a 
manner rain and superfluous : yea, (as the wise man saith) 
whatsoever is under the sun is vanity of vanities and nothing 
but yanity. But sińce we live with men and not with saints, 
and because few men can embrace this strict and stoical 
dirinity, or rather indeed, for that the holy scriptures in 
which those high mysteries of our saWation are contained, 
are a deep and profound study, and not subject to eyery weak 
capacity, no nor to the highest wits and judgments, except 
they be first illuminate by God's spirit, or instructed by his 
teachers and preachers : therefore we do first read some other 
authors, making them as it were a looking-glass to thę eyes 
of our mind ; and then after we have gathered morę strength, 
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we enter into profounder studies of higher mysteries, having 
first, as it were, enabled our eyes by long beholding the sun 
in a basin of water at last to look upon the sun itself. So we 
read how that great Moses, whose learaing and sanctity is so 
renowned over all nations, was first instructed in the leaming 
of the Egyptians, before he came to that high contemplation 
of God and familiarity (as I may so term it) with God. So 
the notable Prophet Daniel was brought up in the leaming of 
the Chaldeans, and madę that the first step of his higher 
Yocation to be a prophet. If then, we may by the example 
of two such special servants of God spend some of our young 
years in studies of humanity, what better and morę meet 
study is there for a young man than poetry? specially 
heroical poesy, that with her sweet stateliness doth erect the 
mind and lift it up to the consideration of the highest matters : 
and allureth them, that of themselyes would otherwise loathe 
them, to take and swallow and digest the wholesome precepts 
of philosophy, and many times eyen of the true divinity. 



J. DRYDEN 

SOMBWHAT OF ChAUCER IN PaRTICULAR 

T N the first place, as he is the father of English poetry, so 
^ I hołd him in the same degree of yeneration as the 
Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Yirgil: he is a 
perpe^ual fountain of good sense; learned in all sciences; 
and therefore speaks properly on all subjects: as he knew 
what to say, so he knows also when to leave ofT : a continence 
which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any of the 
ancients, excepting Yirgil and Horace. One of our late 
great poets is sunk in his reputation, because he could never 
forgive any conceit which came in his way : but swept like a 
dragnet great and smalL There was plenty enough, but the 
dishes were ill-sorted; whole pyramids of sweetmeats, for 
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boys and women, bat little of solid meat for men : all this 
proceeded not from any want of knowledge, but of jadgment; 
neither did he want that in discerning the beauties and £aults 
of other poets ; but only indulged himself in the luxuiy of 
writing; and perhaps knew it was a fault, but hoped the 
reader would not find it. For this reason, though he must 
always be thought a great poet, he is no longer esteemed a 
good writer : and for the impressions which his works haye 
had in so many successive years. Yet at present a hundred 
books are scarcely purchased once a tweWe month : for, as 
my last Lord Rochester said, though somewhat profanely, 
Not being of God^ he cauld not statuL 

Chaucer foUowed Naturę everywhere; but was never so 
bold to go beyond her: and there b a great difference of 
being Poeta and nimis poeta- if we may believe Catullus, as 
much as betwixt a modest behaviour and affectation. The 
▼erse of Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us ; but 'tis 
like the eloąuence of one whom Tacitus commends, it was 
auribus istius temporis accommodata: they who lived with 
him and sometime after him, thought it musical, and it 
continues so, even in our judgment, if compared with the 
numbers of Lydgate and Gower his contemporaries : there is 
the rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural 
and pleasing, though not perfect Tis true, I cannot go so 
far as he who published the last edition of him ; for he would 
make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there were 
really ten syllables in a verse where we find but nine : but 
this opinion is not worth confuting ; 'tis so gross and obvious 
an error, that common sense, (which is a nile in eyerythiug 
but matters of faith and revelation) must conyince the reader, 
that eąuality of numbers in every verse which we cali heroic, 
was either not known or not always practised in Chaucer^s 
age. It were an easy matter to produce some thousands of 
his verses, which are lamę for want of half a foot, and some- 
times a whole one, and which no pronunciation can make 
otherwise. We can only say that he lived in the infancy of 
our poetry, and that nothing is brought to perfection at the 
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first. We must be children before we grow men. There 
was an Ennius, and in process of time a LucuUus, and a 
Lucretius, before Yirgil and Horace; even after Chaucer 
there was a Spenser, a Harington, a Fairfax, before Waller 
and Denham were in being ; and our numbers were in their 
nonage till these last appeared. . . . 

He must have been a man of a most wonderfiil com- 

prehensive naturę, because, as it has been truły observed of 

him, he has taken into the compass of his Canterbury Tales 

the yarious manners and humours (as we now cali them) of 

the whole £nglish nation, in his age. Not a single character 

has escaped him. Ali his pilgrims are severally distinguished 

from each other^ and not only in their inclinations, but in 

their very physiognomies and persons. Baptista Porta could 

not have described their natures better, than by the marks 

which the poet gives them. The matter and manner of their 

tales, and of their telling, are so suited to their different 

educations, humours, and callings, that each of them would 

be improper in any other mouth. £ven the grave and 

serious characters are distinguished by their several sorts of 

gravity; their discourses are such as belong to their age, 

their calhng and their breeding; such as are becoming of 

them, and of them only. Some of his persons are yicious, 

and some vertuous ; some are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls 

them) lewd, and some are leam'd. £ven the ribaldry of the 

Iow characters is different: the reeve, the miller, and the 

cook, are several men, and distinguished from each other, as 

much as the mincing Lady Prioress, and the broad-speaking, 

gap-toothed Wife of Bath. But enough of this : there is such 

a yariety of gamę springing up before me, that I am distracted 

in my choice, and know not which to foUow. 'Tis sufficient 

to say, according to the proverb, that here is God's plenty. 
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SIR W. TEMPLE 

Of Poetry 

T KNOW very well that many, who pretend to be wise bj 
^ the fonns of being graye, are apt to despise both poetrj 
and musie as tojrs and trifles too light for the useor entertain- 
ment of serious men : but whoever find themselyes wholly 
insensible to these charms, would, I tbink, do well to keep 
their own counsel, for fear of reproaching their own temp>ery 
and bringing the goodness of their natures, if not of their 
understandings, into question : it may be thought at least an 
ill sign, if not an ill constitution, sińce some of the fathers 
went so far as to esteem the love of musie a sign of pre- 
destination, as a thing diyine, and reserred for the felicities of 
heayen itself. While this world lasts, I doubt not but the 
pleasures and requests of these two entertainments will do so 
too ; and happy those that eontent themselyes with these, or 
any other so easy and so Innocent, and do not trouble the 
world or other men, beeause they cannot be quiet themselyes, 
though nobody hurts them. 

When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the 
best, but like a froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then 
the eare is oyer. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON 

Miltok's Shorter Poems 

npHAT in the early parts of his life he wrote with much care 
^ appears from his manuscripts, happily presenred at 
Cambridge, in which many of his smaller works are found as 
they were first written, with the subseąuent corrections. Such 
relics show how excellence is acąuired ; what we hope ever 
to do with ease, we must learn ńrst to do with diligence. 
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Those who admire the beauties of this great poet some- 
times force their own judgment into false approbation of his 
little pieces, and prevail upon themseWes to think that admir- 
able which is only singular. AU that short compositions can 
commonly attain is neatness and elegance. Milton never 
learned the art of doing little things with grace; he oyer- 
looked the milder excellence of suavity and softness ; he was 
a " Lion" that had no skill in "dandling the Kid." 

One of the poems on which much praise has been bestowed 
is "Lycidas;" of which the diction is harsh, the rhymes 
uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. What beauty there 
is we must therefore seek in the sentiments and images. It is 
not to be considered as the effusion of real passion ; for 
passion runs not after remote allusions and obscure opinions. 
Passion plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls 
upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells of rough " satyrs " and 
" fauns with cloven heel." Where there is leisure for fiction 
there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no naturę, for there is no truth; 
there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its form is that of 
a pastorał ; easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting ; whate^er 
images it can supply are long ago exhausted ; and its inherent 
improbability always forces dissatisfaction on the mind. 
When Cowley tells of Hervey, that they studied together, it 
is easy to suppose how much he must miss the companion of 
his labours, and the partner of his discoveries ; but what 
image of tenderness can be excited by these lines ? — 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her sultry hom, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 

We know that they never drove afield, and that they had 
no flocks to batten ; and though it be allowed that the repre- 
sentation may be allegorical, the true meaning is so uncertain 
and remote, that it is never sought, because it cannot be 
known when it is found. 

Among the flocks, and copses, and fiowers, appear the 

T 
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heathen deities; Joye and Phoebus, Nq>time and .^Colus, 
with a long train of mythological imagery, such as a college 
easily supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge, or less 
exercise inyentioD, than to tell how a shepherd has lost his 
companion, and must now feed his flocks alone, withont any 
judge of his skill in piping ; and how one god asks another 
god what is become of Lycidas, and how neither god can tell. 
He who thas grieves will ezcite no sympathy ; he who thus 
praises will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser fault With these trifling 
fictions are mingled the most awfiil and sacred tniths, such 
as ought never to be poUuted with such irreverent combina- 
tions. The shepherd likewise is now a feeder of sheep, and 
afterwards an ecclesiastical pastor, a superintendent of a 
Christian flock. Such eąuiyocations are always unskilful; 
but here they are indecent, and at least approach to impiety, 
of which, howeyer, I believe the writer not to haye been 
conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, that its 
blaze drives away the eye from nice examination. Surely no 
man could have fancied that he read Lycidas with pleasure, 
had he not known the author. 

Of the two pieces, "UAllegro" and "II Penseroso," I 
beliere, opinion is uniform ; eyery man that reads them, reads 
them with pleasure. The author^s design is not, what 
Theobald has remarked, merely to show how objects derive 
their colours from the mind, by representing the operation of 
the same things upon the gay and the melancholy temper, or 
upon the same man as he is differently disposed ; but rather 
how, among the successive yariety of appearances, eyery 
disposition of mind takes hołd on those by which it may be 
gratified. 

The cheerful man hears the lark in the mommg; the 
pensive man hears the nightingale in the eyening. The 
cheerful man sees the cock strut, and hears the horn and 
hounds echo in the wood ; then walks, noł unseen, to obserye 
the glory of the rising sun, or listen to the singing milkmaid, 
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and view the labours of the ploughman and the mower ; then 
casts his eyes about him over scenes of smiling plenty, and 
looks up to the distant tower, the residence of some fair 
inhabitant ; thus he pursues real gaiety through a day of 
labour or of play, and delights himself at night with the fanci- 
ful narratiyes of superstitious ignorance. 

The pensive man at one time walks unseen to muse at 
midnight, and at another hears the sullen curfew. If the 
weather drives him home, he sits in a room hghted only by 
" glowing embers ; " or by a lonely lamp outwatches the 
North Star, to discover the habitation of separate souls, and 
varies the shades of meditation by contemplating the mag- 
nificent or pathetic scenes of tragic and epic poetry. When 
the morning comes — a morning gloomy with rain and wind — 
he walks into the dark, trackless woods, falls asleep by some 
murmuring water, and with melancholy enthusiasm expects 
some dream of prognostication, or some musie played by 
aerial performers. 

Both mirth and melancholy are solitary, silent inhabitants 
of the breast, that neither receive nor transmit communica- 
tion ; no mention is therefore madę of a philosophical friend, 
or a pleasant companion. The seriousness does not arise 
from any participation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the 
pleasures of the bottle. 

The man of cheerfulnessy having exhausted the country, 
tries what "towered cities" will aiford, and mingles with 
scenes of splendour, gay assemblies, and nuptial festiyities ; 
but he mingles a merę spectator, as, when the learned 
comedies of Jonson, or the wild dramas of Shakespeare, are 
exhibited, he attends the theatre. 

The pensive man never loses himself in crowds, but walks 
the cloister, or freąuents the cathedral. Milton probably had 
not yet forsaken the Church. 

Both his characters delight in musie; but he seems to 
think that cheerful notes would have obtained from Pluto a 
complete dismission of Eurydice, of whom solemn sounds 
procured only a conditional release. 
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For the old age of Cheerfulness he makes no provision : 
but Melancholy he conducts with great dignity to the close of 
life. His Cheerfulness is without leyity, and his Pensiveness 
without asperity. 

Through these two poems the images are properly selected 
and nicely distinguished ; but the colours of the diction seem 
not sufficiently discriminated. I know not whether the 
characters are kept sufficiently apart. No mirth can, indeed, 
be found in his melancholy ; but I am afraid that I always 
meet some melancholy in his mirth. They are two noble 
efforts of iroagination. 
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Bovlll (W. B. Forster). HUNGARY 
ANDTHEHUNGARIANS. lUostiated. 
Demy 8w. ?'• ^' "*'• 

Bowden(E.M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotatłons^ from 
Baddhist Literaturę for each Day in uie 
Year. F\fth Editum. Cr, \tm9. a*. 6</. 

Brabant (F. GO, M.A. RAMBLES IN 

SUSSEK. lUustratcd. Cr, Zvo, 6f. 

BPadley(A.G.). ROUNDABOUTWILT- 
SHIRE. lUustratcd. Second Editim, Cr, 

THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. lUustratcd. Second Editiem. Demy 
Uf0, 7'- ^- ^** 



Braid (James), Open Champion, xOOi, 1905 
™ iSrADYilScED GOLF. lllastrated. 
Sixtk Editien, DemyZve, roe.6a.net. 

Braid (James) and Others. GR£AT 
GOLFlERS m THE MAKING. Editcd 
by Hknry Łbach. lUustrated- Second 
Editiom. Demy Bva, it, td, net, 

Brałlsford (H. N.> MACEDONIA r Irs 
Racbs and thbir FaTURB. lUustratcd. 
Demy Scw. lu. td. neł. 

Brodriek (Mary) and Morton (A. Andw- 
son" A COŃCISB DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. A Hand- 
book for Studentt and Trayellccs. Illns- 
trated. Cr, 9itfc, y. td. 

Brown (J.Wood}. MA. THE BUIŁDERS 
OF FLORENCE. lUustrated. I>€my^. 
s8f. n€t. 

Browning (Robert). PARACELSUS. 

Edited with latroduction. Notes, and Biblio- 
graphy by Maroarbt L. Lek and Katha- 
siNB B. ŁOCOCK. Fca^.Uw. y.6d,n£t. 

Buekton (A. M.). EAGER HEART: A 
Mystery Play. Ninth Editum, Cr. 8tv. 
xf . net. 



««-« (E. A. Wallls). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. lUustrated. Twe 



Bud 



Yohmue. RoyeUiw. £zy.tiet. 

Bul! (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Secend Edition. Cr, 
8v4». te, 

Bulley(MlSS). Sec DUke (Lady). 

Burns (Robert), THE PpEMS. Edited by 
Anorbw Lamo and W. A. Craigie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition, WideDemyZvo, 
gUttop, te, 

BusseU (F. W.). D.D. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
(The Bampton Lecturcs of X905)> Demy 
\vo. zof . td, net. 

Butler (Sir William). Lieut.-(5cneral, 
GC.B. THE LIGHT ÓF THE WEST. 
With some other Waynde Thoughts, 1865- 
1908. Cr, ivff, 5*' '«*'• 

Butlin (F. M.). AMONG THE DANES. 
lUustrated. Demy iw. je.td,net, 

Caln (Georses). Curator of the Carnavalet 
Xseumi Paris. WALKS IN PARIS. 
Translatcd by A. R. Alunsok, M.A. 
lUustrated. Demy Bvo, -je, td. net. 

Cameron (Mary LoYOtt). OLD ETRURIA 

ANDMOdWnTUSCANY. lUustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, ts.net, 

Garden (Robert W.). THE CITY OF 
GENOA. lUustraUd. DemyZtw. tos.U 
net. 



General Lit£Ratur£ 



Capjyle (Thomas). THE french 

REYOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Flbtchsr, FcUow of Magdklen College, 
Oxford. Three Volum€s. Cr. 8w. i&r. 
THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIYER CROMWELL. With an In- 
troduction by C. H. Firth, M.A.» and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. 
Thret Yolumes, Demy 8w. x8*. neU 

Celano (Brothep Thomas of). THE 
LIYES OF FRANCIS OF ASSISL 
Translated by A. G. Ferrbrs Howisłl. 
lllustrated. Cr, Bva. s». net, 

Chambers (Hps. Lambert). Lawn Tenn» 

for Ladies. Illustraied. Crown Zvo, ar. ta. 
net. 

ChandleP (APthUP), Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
ARA CCELI: Am Essay in Mystical 
Thbology. Fourth Ediiton, Cr» Sr*. 
3*. 6iL net. 

Chestepfleld (Lord). THE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO 
HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C. Stkachby, with Notes by A. Całthrop. 
TvłO Volutnet» Cr, Bve, izs, 

Chestepton (6.K.).,CHARLES DICKENS. 

With two Portraits in Photogravure. Seoenth 

Edition, Cr, 8w. 6*. 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Sixth 

Edition, Fcap, Zvo. 5«. 
TREMENDOlfs TRIFLES. Fourth 

Edition, Fcap, Zvo, 5*. 

Clausen (Geopge), A.R.A., R.W.S. SIX 
LECTUKES ON PAINTING. lUustrated. 
TAird Edition. LargePost. ^o, ys.td.net. 

AlMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 
L«:tures delivered to the Students of the 
Ro^al Academyof Arts. lllustrated. Stcond 
Edition. Large Post Bvo. ss. net, 

Clutton-Bpock (A.) SHELLEY: THE 
MAN AND THE POET. lUnstrated. 
Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net, 

Cobb (W. F.). M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : ¥rith an Introduction and Notes. 
Deniy Bitw. tos. 6d, net. 

Coekshott(Winift*ed), St. Hi!da's Hall, 
Ozford. THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
Thbir Church ano Colony. liiustiated. 
Demy Zvo, jt, 6d. net. 

CollIniWOOd (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 
Sixtk Edition. Cr, Zvo. as, 6d. net. 

ColYlU CHeleti H.;. ST. TERESA OF 
SPAIN. lllustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

*Condaiiilne (Robept de la). THE 

UPPEK GARDEN. Fcap. Zvo. 5*. net. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 

THE SEA : Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 w. 6». 



Coolidffe(W. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS 
lllustrated. Demy Zvo» js, td, net, 

Coopep(C.S.),F.R.H.S. SeeWestellCW.P.) 

Coulton (G. G.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND. lllustrated. Second Edition, 
Demy Zvo, los. 6d, net, 

Cowpep rWilUam). THE POEMS! 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 

LC. Baiłky, M.A. lllustrated. Demy 
, lor. 6d. net. 

Grane (Walter), R.w.s. an ARTisrs 

REMINISCENCES. Ilhistrated. Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo. x8x. net, 
INDIA IMPRESSIONS. lllustrated. 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo, fs, 6d. net. 

Cpispe nr. B.). REMINISCENCES OF A 
K.C. with 9 Portraits. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo, lor. td. net. 

CPOWley (Ralph H.). THE HYGIENE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE. Ulustiated. Cr: 
dvo. js. 6d. net. 

Dante (Allffhleri). LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The lulian Text edited by 
Paget ToYNBEB, M. A., D.Litt. Cr,Bvo. txs» 

Davey(Bichard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. lllustrated. InTwoFolumes. 
Demy Bvo, tss, net. 

Davis (H. W. O, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Bailiol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEYINS: 
1066-1373. lllustrated* DemyZtw, toi,6d. 
net. 

Deans (R, Storry). THE TRULS OP 
FIYEQUEENS; Katharinbop Aragon, 
Annę Bolbyn, Mary Qusbn oir Scots, 
Marie Antoinktte and Carołine of 
Brunswick. lllustrated. Second Edititu. 
Demy %vo, los, 6d, net, 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE 

OF CHRIST. lllustrated. Large Cr, 
Zvo, 6s, 

D'Este(Marffaret). IN THE CANARIES 
WITH A CAMERA. lUustrated. Cr.Zw. 
JS. 6d, net, 

Dieklnson (O. Ł.), M.A., FeUow of Kii^s 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
YIEW OF LIFE. SeventJk and Rewsed 
Edition, Crenm 8cw. %s. dd, net, 

Ditehfleld (P. H.). M.A., F.S.A. THE 
PARISH CLERK. lllustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD-TIME PARSON. lllustrated. 
Second Editton, Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net, 

Douglas (HuflTh A.). YENICE ON FOOT. 
With the Iimerary of the Grand Canal. 
Illu»trated. Second Edition. Fcap. Zvi, 
is. net. 



Methubk and company Limited 



DooftUt JJamit). THE MAN IN THB 

DoWden (J.)t D.D.. Late Lord Bishop of 
EdinbuigK FURTHER STUDISS IK 
TUB PSAYER BOOK. Cr, twa. 6f. 

Driver (S. B,). D.D.. D.C.L.. Regiut Prp- 
festor of Hcbrew m the Univ«mt7 or 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJElCTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cr, Bwf. 6». ' 

Duff (Nora). MATILDA OF TUSCAMY. 
Illustrated. V*my 9w, tos. 6a, net* 

Dumas (Ąlexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHEftS. wlth 
an Introduction by R. S. GAKmrrr. 
Ilłnsttated. Cr, Bw, 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIERAND OTHERS. lUastrated Cr. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MAROUISE 

DE BRINYILLIERS AND OTHERS. 

Illustratod. Cr, Sro. 6f. . 
THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 

OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr.Stw. 6s. , 
MY MEMOIRS. Tran^ated by E. M. 

Walur. With an Introduction by ANDRBif 

Lang. With Froatiątieces in PKotogravure. 

In six Yolumes. Cr, Bvo. 6r. eack wflumt, 

VoL. I. x8o2-x8ax. VoL. IV. 1830-1831. 

VOL. II. i8aa-i8a5. VoL. V. iSii-sS^a. • 

VoL. III. i8»6-i83a Vou VI. ^%y^xB3^. 
MY PETS. N^Iy translated by A.^ 

Ałłinson, M>A. lUnstrated Cr. %vo, <r. 

Punean (Davld3 J>.Sc, LL.D. THE lifb 

AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. Illustrated. DemyBvo. tss, 

Dunn-Pattlson (R. P.). NAPOLEONS 
MARSHALS. Illustrated. Demy Bw, 
Second EtUtioH, Z9X. td. tut. 

THE BLACK PRINCE. lUmtTatnd. 
SeoMdMdiłiMu Dimy 8<w. )tf. 61^ nśi. 

PuphamCrh^Bariof)* A REPORT ON 
CAN/O^A. With an Introductory Nota. 
Demy 8w. 4*. dd, net, 

Dli«t(W.A.). THE NORFOLK BROADa 
Illustrated. Second MdUwm. Cr, Bvo. te. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGŁlA. Illus- 
trated. Second Mditiam. Demy2v0. 7t.£d. 
net. 

£dmonds (MaJOP J. EO. RE.; D. A. 
Q..M, G. SeeWood(W. Birkbeck). 

Edwapdes (Tlcknep). THE LORĘ OF 
THE HONEY BEE. lUustrated. Cr, 

LIFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 6e. 



BgirtOtt (H. E.), M.A* A HtSTORY OF 
^RITISH COLOmAL POŁICT. TIUrd 
SeUHon. Deeny^ook, ft,6d.neł, 

Ii«reU*OvaeficVanr Annę). Eliza- 
beth: BLECTRES& PALATINE AND 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. Re^ised hy 
ber Niecę S. C Lomas. Widi a Prcfiatory 
Notę by A. W. Wasd, Litt.D. DemyBtfo. 
xoe. 6d, net. 

FalPbPOthePiW.H.VM-A. THEPHIIK)- 
SOPHYi OF T. H. GRSEN. Secpnd 
Edition. Cr.Bv0, y,6d. 

Fea (Allan). THE FLIGHT OF THE 
KING. Illustrated. New and Retnud 
EdtłioH. Demy Bvo. ns. bd. net. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HII>INGr 
PLACES. lUiistrated* New and Retńsed 
Mdifion. Den^ Bvo, jt, ód. net. 

JAMES II. AND HIS WI^ES. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvc. jos. 64* net, 

Feli (B. F. B.}. THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr,Bivo. ^t.net. ^ 

Firth (C. H-)t M.A., Rejius Professor of 
Modem History at OxCi>rd. CROM- 
WEŁL'S ARMYl A IGstory of t^e English 
Soldierdurine the Gril Wars, the Common- 
wealth, and the Protectorate. Cr, Bw. . 6r. 

FitzGerald (Edward). THKRUBAivAT 

OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed frote 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stbphkh Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by £. D. Ross. Cr. 
Bvo. 6i. 

•Fletchep (B. F. and H. P.). THE 

KNGLISH HOME. Illustrated. Secpnd 
Edition, Demy Bvo. xas, 6d, net. 

Fletchep (J. S.). A BOOK OF YORK- 
$HIR& Ulustsated. Demy 6vo, yt.^ €d. 
net. 

FhłX (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Prefessdr 
of Połitical Economyin MH^iU Um^etaEty, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy 8fw. <jt, 6d, net. 

Foot (Constance M.). INSECT WON- 
DERLAN0. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr, Btfo. 3*. ód, net. ^ 

Forel (A.). THE SENSES OF INSĘCTS. 
'1 ransUted. by Maclbod Ykarslw. . Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. ios, ód, met, 

Foooud (La Hotte). SINTRAM AND 
HIS 'COMFANIONS. Translated by- A. 
C. Farouharson. Illustrated. DemyBtfo, 
7A ód. net. Half WkiU FeiiiśM, ice. O, 

..met,, 

Wtamr (J, F.). ROUND THB WQRU> 
ON A WHEEL. lUustratwL Af%4 
Edition. Cr*Bvo. 6e„ 0/ 



GJENERAL Literaturę 



Galton (Slp Pranels), P.R.S.: D.C.L.» 

Oxf. ; Hon. Sc.D., Camb. ; Hon. Fellow 
Trinity Colleffc, Cambridge. MEMORIES 
OF MY ŁIFB. Illustrated. Third EdUioH, 
JOemjf ZxfO. los, 6d^ tut. 

Gamett (Luey M. J.). THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE: ThbirSociałI4fb, Rbugious 
Bbłiefs and Institutions, amdDomkstic 
Łjpb. Illustrated. Demy %va, xor. 6d, 

Glbblnś (H. de B). Łitt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLANDt HI3T0RI* 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Map«. Fi/th 
Editicn- Demy 8v0. 10*. 6d, 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
EN GL A ND. Illustrated, Sixłeśnth 
Ediłion, Cr, 8w. ym 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition, CkZvo. as.6d» 
Sec aiso Hadfield, R.A. 

Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF T&E 
LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. Edited 
by G. BiRKBBCK Hiix, LL.D. Cr, Zvo, 6r. 

•THE DECUNE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. EdHed, with Notes, 
Appendioes, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, 
M.Ai,, Lłtt.D., Regius.Professor of Modern 
Histpry at Cambridge. Illustrated. In 
Siven Vćlnm€S. Demy %vo, Gilt Top, 
Edch loi, 6d, net, 

Glbbs (PhlUp.) THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE YILLIERS: FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. Illustrated. Seceind Editwm 
Demy Zvo, xy, net, 

Gloaff (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
lUnsferated. Demy Zvo. lor. 6d. net, 

GloveP (T, R.), M.A.. Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John's Colleire, CambridRe. 
THE CONFLICT OF R^IGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Fourtk Ediiion, Demy Bva, je, 6d, n$t, 

Gedl^ey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being Łyrical Selections 
for evefy day in the Ycar. Arranged by 
£. Godfrey. Second Edition, Fcap, Zvo, 
9J. td. net. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. Illustrated. Second Ediłion, Demy 
Itw. js, td, net, 

Godley(A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
CoUege, Oxfgrd. GXFORD IN IHE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. is. 6d, net, 

ŁYKA FRIYOLA. FourtA Editum. Fcap, 
Zvo, 3X. td, 

YERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition, 
FeaO. Zno. at. 6d. 

SECOND STRING8. Fenp, Zvo. u. 6d, 



Goli fAujnist). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
SHAKESPEARE. Authortsed Transla. 
tion from the Danlsh by Mrs. Charles 
Wbekbs. Cn8xv. y,nei^ 

Gordon (Lina Duflf) (Mrs. Aubrey Water- 
field). HOME LIFE IN ITALY: Lbttbrs 
PROM THE Apbnninbs. lUustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo, lof. 6d, net, 

Gostlinff (Fpanees M.). THE BRETONS 

AT HOME. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Demy Zvo. xof . 6d, net. 

Graham (Harry). A GROUP OF SCOT- 
TISH WOHreN. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy Bvo. los. td. neL 

Grahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. Illust|ated. /rt/(Ą 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6t, - 

Gwynn (Stephen), M.P. A HOŁIDAY 
IN CONNEMARA. Illustrated. Demy 
8vtf. 10*. Cd, net. 

Hall (Cyrii). THE YOUNG C^RPEN- 
TER. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. st. 

Hall (Hammond), the young en. 

GINEER: or Modern Enginesanutheir 
MoDBŁS. lUusUated. Second EdiHon. 
Cr, Zvo, 5*. 

Hall (Mary). A WOMAN'S TREIC FROM 
TI^E CAPĘ ,T0 CAIRO. IBusicated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zv0, z6f* net, 

Hannay flO.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAYY. Vol. L, xai7-i68«. 
Yol. II., z689-x8z5. Demy Zvo, Each 
<js, 6d. net, 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THESPIRIT 
AND ORIUIN, OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. Zifo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fca^, 
Zvo, 3S, fyi, net. 

Harper (Charles G.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. Four Yolumes with Maps. 
Cr. Zvo, Each jt. 6d, net. 

Yol. I.-^SOUTH OF THE THAMBS. 

Vol. II.— NORTH AND SOUTK WAŁBS 

AND West Miołamds. 

Headley (F. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo, st.net, , . 

Henderson (B. W.), Fdlow of Exeter, 

College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illusttated. Neto nnd theaper 
utnę. Demy 9po, ft. td. net, 

Henderson (M. Stunre). GEORGE 
MEREDITH: NOYELIST, POET. 
RfiFORMER. lUustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr, Zvo, 61. 
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tondwpioB nr. F.) Md Watt Ohmn&UU 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. ^" ^^ 



SecMid EdiHćm, Cr. 8e». 6c 



lilustnced. 



Reiil«j (W. B.1. 
CHAUCSR TO PO^ r 



BNGLISH LYRICS. 
yE, s«4o-t849. Sectmd 
Editwn. Cr. %V0. u. 6d. n^ł. 

Ręywood (W.). A HISTORY OF PE. 

RUGIA. lUustrated. D*mylv0. i2S. 6tL 



ma (Geopm FFaadi). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTEKPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
lUnstrated. Demy 9p0. sor. ód. nti. 

HlBd(C.Uwb). DAYS IN CORNWALU 
Illiistnitcd. StcondEdUitm. Cr. 9p0. 6ii 

Hdbhome (Ł. TA bte Fellow of CCC, 
Oxfofxi. THE THEORY OF KNOW. 
LBDGB. DrtHf Ztw. lot. 6d. ngt, 

Hodjretts (E. A. Brayley). THECOURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENITJRY. Illiutnted. Twe vcltmus. 
Dtmf 8e». 94^. ntł, 

Rodgion (Mn. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
Otb CHINESE PORCELAIN " 



trmted. Ste^nd EdUion. PottZw. 



III1U- 
6f. 



Holdleh (SlrT. H.), K.CI.E.. CB.. F.S.A, 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, 1880- 
1900. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
8v». sor. ^ ntł, 

HoldswOFtll (W. S.). D.CL. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Ftmr yolumes. 
yoU. I., II., III. Demy 8fv. Etuh lor. fd. 



HoUand (Cllve). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. lUusCnted. Demy9v0. sot.ód. 
net. 

Honburgh (E. L. S.), M.A. LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT: and Flokbmcb 
IN HBK GoLDEN AcB. IHostratcd. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 1^. net. 

WATERLOO : with PUns. Secotid Editiom. 
Cr. ivo. ss. 

Ho8ie(Alexandep). MANCHURIA. nius- 
tnUed* Second Edition. Demy ivo. js. 6d. 
net. 

Hulton ^amuel F.). THE CLERK OF 
OXFORD IN FICTION. lUustrated. 
Demy itro. lot. 6d. net, 

*Humphr6ys (John H.). PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION. Cr. 8w. 
y. 6d. net. 

Htttehlnson (Homee C). THE NEW 
FOREST. IllustratecL EomrtA Edition. 
Cr. 8tw. 6f . 



Hnttoo (Edward).' THE CITIES OF 

UMBIUA. Ulasoated. Four^ Bdititnu 

Cr. 9oo. 6*. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. lUustrated. 

TJkird Edition. Cr.9vo. 6c 
FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 

NORTHERN TUSCANY,WITH 

GENOA. inasbated. Socond Editiom. 

Crown 8cw. 6r. 
ENGLISH LOYE POEMS. Edited with 

an Introdaction. Eeaś. 9vo. jf. 6d net. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCŁ 

Illustrated. Fcmś. 9oo. v. net 
IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY With an 

Appendix hj William Hbtwood. IIlus- 

tratcd. Socond Edition. Demy ^00. 7*. 6d. 

net. 
ROMĘ. Illnstnted. Second Edition. Cr. 

8tw. 6f. 

Hyett (F. A.) FLORENCE : Hbr Histort 
AND Art to thb Pall or thb Rbpublic. 
Demy Sm. 7f . td, net. 

Ibsan (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by Wiłuam Wilson. Fourtk 
Edition. Cr. Zoo. y.6d. 

Ingę ( W. R). M.A.. Fellow and Tator of 
Hmford CoUege, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MVSTICISM. (The Bampton Leauz«s of 
1899.) Demy 8tw. las. 6d. net. 

Innes (A. D.). M.A A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. Btw. 6*. 

BNGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS- 
With Maps. TMird Edition. Demy Sm. 
. sof. ^ net. 

Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 

ING. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. y. net. 

James (Norman G. B.}. THE CHARM 

OF SWITZERLAND. Cr. 8cv. st. net. 

JefliBry (Reglnald W.), M.A. THE 
HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
S4g7-z763. Illustrated. Demy Svo. Jt. 6d. 
net. 

JenkS (E.), M.A.. B.CL. AN OUTLINB 
OF ENGLISH LOCALGOVERNMENT. 
Second Edition. Revised by R. C K. 
Ensok, M.A. Cr. %xfo. 3x. 6d, 

Jepnlngham (Charles Edward). THE 
MAKIMS OF MARMADUKE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 5*. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. lUustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Ąto. x8f. net. 
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•THE NEGRO IN THE NBW WORLD. 
Illustrated. Demy 8tw. i6f. net. 

Jones (R. Cpompton), M.A. POEMS OF 
THE INNER LIFE. Selected by R. C. 
Jones. Thirieenth Ediłion, Fcap 8w. 
ns. 6d, fut, 

Julian (Lady) of NoFWIch. REYELA- 
TIONS OF DIYINE LOYE. Edited by 
Gracb Warrack. Fourtk Editio$u Cr, 

•Kappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOWt 
A PTea for Reason in Edncation. Second 
EdiHoH, Cr, 8010. 3^ . td, net, 

KeatS (John). THE POEMS. Edited 
with Introdaction and Notes by E. de 
StUNCOURT, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Secomd EditUm Eewsed, 
Demy Stw. 7*. 6d, net, 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., WardoD of Keble College. 
Illustrated. Third EdiłwH, Fceip, tv0, 
y, td. : padded morocco, 5f . 

Kempis (Thomas a). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIS r. With an Introductioti by 
Dban Farrak. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Fcap, Bva. y. 6d,i ^added 
tnoroccOf 5*. 

Also translated by C Bigg, D.D. Cr, 
Zvo, y, 6d, 

Kepr (S. Parnell). GEORGE SELWYN 
AND THE WITS. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo, zsf. 6d. net. 

Kiplinar (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. Ą^h Thoutomd, Twenty^ 

eighth Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6r. Also Fcap, 

Zvo, Leather, y. net, 
THE SEYEN SEAS. Bsrd TAtmsand, 

Seventeentk Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, Also 

Fcap. 8«w, Leather, y. net. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 69M Thousand, 

Seventh Edition, Cr,St/o. (a, AlsoFca/, 

8w, Leather. y, net. 
DEPARTMENT^L DITTIES. Nineteenth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, Also Fcap, Bvo, 

Leather, y, net, 

Knox (Winlfred F.). THE COURT OF 
A SAINT. lUustrated. Demy Ztto, 
lof. fidT. net, 

Lamb (Charles and Mapy), THE WORKS. 
Edited by £. V. Lucas. Illustrated. In 
SeveH VoŁu$nes. Demy 8tv. ^t, 6d, eack, 

Une-Poole (Stanley), A HlSTORYOF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
lUustrated. Cr, Zvo, 6t, 

Lankefter (Sir Ray). K.aB., F.R.S. 
SCIENCE FROM AN BASY CHAIR. 
Illustrated. Fi/ih Edition* Cr,Zvo, 6f. 



Łeaeh (Henpy). THE SPIRIT OF THE 
LINKS. Cr,Zvo, 6i, 

Le Brąz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Francbs M. 
GosTLiNC. Illustrated. Third Edition* 
Cr,Zvo. 6f. 

Łees (Fredepiek). A SUMMER IN 
TOURAINE. lUustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo, zor. 6di net, 

Ł!ndsay(LadyMabel). ANNI DOMINI: 
A Gospel Study. With Maps. 7^nv 
Volumes. Super Royal 8vtf. zof . net* 

Łlewellyn (Owen) and Raven-Hill (L.)* 
THESOUTH-BOUNDCAR. lUustrated. 
Cr, Bvo, U, . 

Lock (Waltep), D.D., Warden of Keble 

CoUege. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER. 

BUILDER. Third Edition. Cr. 81^. 

y,fid, 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Cr. 9vo. ts, 

Łodge ^tp Oltyep), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STAŃCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE : A Catechism for ParenU and 
Teachers. Tenth Edition, Cr. Bvo, ar. net, 

MAN AND THE UNIYERSE : A Study 
op THE Influence op thb Adyancb in 

SCIBNTIPIC KnOWLBOGB UPON OUR UNDES'' 

standing op Christianity. NiiUh 
Edition, Demy Bvo, y. net, 
THE SURYIYAL OF MAN. A Study in 
Unrbcognisbd Human Faculty. Fourth 
etnd Cheąper Edition, Demy Zvo. y, net, 

Lofthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS ANO 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Bvo, y, net, 

Łoplmer (Geopce Hopaee). LETTERS 
FROM A SEIf-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. lllostrated. Eigkteentk 
Edition. Cr, 8cw. yt, 6d. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. lUustrated. 
Secmd Edition, Cr. 8cw. te, 

Łorimep (Nopma). BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. lUustrated. Demy ^00, z6r. 
net, 

Lucas (B.VO. THE UFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. tlUustrated. Fijth muŁ Retrised 
Edition in Ono Feinsne, Demy Bvo, js, 
6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. lUus- 
trated. TiM^h Edition, Cr, 9vo, 6s. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. lUus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr, Opo, 6e. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. lUustrated. 
Sixth Edition, Cr,Bvo, te. 
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TH£ OPEN ROAD: A Llttb Boek fot 

Wairfarcn. Snenieentk Sdiłim. /^ 

8m. jf. ; India Pa^er, fs, td. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : « Little Book 

for the Urbane. Sixtk£diii»n* Fćtt/: ttw. 

jcr. : India Pa/*r, js. ód, 
F&ESIDB AND SUNSHINB. Suttk 

EdiHon, Fcap. 8cw. u. 
CUARACTER AND COMEDY. Sixih 

Edition, Fcaś. 89». u. 
ras GENTLEST ART. A Cboice of 

Łetten by EnterUiniog Haodf. Sixth 

Editicn, Fcań %vo. v. 
A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. Ulus- 

tnited. Demy %vPi t7S. 6d. net. 
HER INFINITE YARIETY : A Ff-Miniks 

PoimtAiT Gałlbuy, Fifth Editidn, 

Fcaś, 8w. jr. 
USTĘNER*SŁI7RE: An Obliqur Nak- 

RATION. Eigkth EdOion, Fćap*^vo. sr* 
GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Mbn. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. $1. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. F<fur4Ą 

EdHi&H. Fcai, 8vo, 5#. 
OYER BEMEkTON'S: An Easy-Going 

CuRONłCLE. JVmM Edition, Fcap, Zvo, 

5*. 
M. (R.). TilE THOUGHTS OF LUOA 

HALLIDAY. With some of her Lctters, 

Edkod by R. M; Fcap* ^oć, sr. 0^ nH, 

Mamulay (Lopd). * CRITrCAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Editcd by F. 
C. MoNTAGUB. M.A. Thret Vohonn» 
Cr. 8w. x8s. 

MeCabe (Joseph) (formerly Yery Rev. F. 
Antony, O.S.F.). THE DECAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROMĘ. SecatuŁ 
Editio/u Demy 8v<r. js. 6d, nfś, 

HeCttUagh (Franus). Th« Fali of Abd-al 
" d. Illi • "^ 



ustfated. Demy Btf*. %oe, ^. 
net. 

MaeCunn (Florenea A.)* MARY 
• STUART. Hlustratcd. New and Chea^er 
Edition, Large Cr. Zv»* 6f. 

SOCIAt^ PSYCHOtpGY. Tkird Ediiien, 
Cr. %V0. 5*. net. 

*Jldlle.lIbFi'(Authoroa ST.CATHER. 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 

lUustrated. Second Edition. Demy Sv0. 
ys. 6d. met. 

Maeterilnek (Haurice). THE -BLUE 

BIRD: A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 
Translated by Albxander Teixeira db 
MatTos. Thfentieth Edition. Fca/, 9tfo, 
. Dechle Edges. ^ 6d. net. Ateo Fcap. ^oo. 
Pąfier covert, -is. net, ■ ' ' ^ 

?^^gVpT of THE ^OlmtES. 
lUustrated. Cr. $w. 6e. 

Maitland (P. W.). MJL. LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THB CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Eeya/Btfł. 7«.6dl 



lU»tt (It R.)« M.A., FflUow atA Tutor of 
£xeter CoUege, Oxfoixi. THE THRSS- 
HOŁD OF RELIGION. Cr. 8w. y. 6d. 
net. 

Ha2>riott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI. 

DAY. lUustrated. Demy'Zvo, js, 6d net. 

■arriott (J. A. R.). M*A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
lUustrated. CeconĄ EdUian* Demy Ztw. 
js. 6d. net. .' .. 

. ild (Jollll). SCA LIFE IN NEL. 

iON'S TIME. niijstrated.. Cn . Ó^r* 
3*. 6d, net» • * 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Sclected and 
Ediocd. Second Edition. Cr.tw, sf^ńdt 
net. ' , ■ -j 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
SeWcted aad Edited. Cr. 8w. ta. 

Masterman (C. P. G.}f M.A., M.P., 
T-ENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Second EdiHon. Cr.Stto. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourłh Edition. Cr. 8v#. 6f. 

Mayne (Ethel Colbura). ENCHANTERS 
OF MEN. lUustimted. Demy ^90. %of.^ 
net. 

Meakin (Annette M. B.}, Fellow of che 

Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr.Zw. (a. 
GALICIA: Tmb Switzbrland op Spain. 
lUustrated. Demy Zvo. las. 6d. net. - 

Medley (D. J.), U. A.. Profettor of History 
ta the UniYemty of Glasgow. ORIGI NA L 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, Comprising 
a Selbctbd Numbbr op tmb Chikp 
Charters ANO Statutbs. Cr.9vo, fs.6d. 
me/.. .... 

Methuen.(A.M.S.),M.A. THETRAC^DY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 8w. v. tiet. 

ENGLAND'S ruin : Discussed in Four- 

TBEN LbTTBRS to A PROTRCTIOHIST. 

M»M Edition. Cr. Bvo. . .^d. mt. 

Ueynell lEyerard). COROT AND HIS 

FRIENDS. lUustrated. Demy %vo. lor. 6d. 
net. 

Miles (Eustaee), M.A. LIFE AFl^ER 

LIFĘ: CR, Trb TifBOKY ok RsiKCĄ^tyA- 

irroN. Cr. Zvo. as* td, itet. . 
THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 

How TO AcguiRB xt. Tkird Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d, net. 

Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AŃD LET. 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EYEREIT 
M ILL AIS, Plresideat of the Roy&I Academy. 
lUustrated. J^ew Edition. Pomy B^, 
•js. ód, net. 

MUne (J. G.)/ M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYI^ UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
UlttsUBied. Cr. 899. 6r. . ^ 
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Mitton m. fi). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaptr Ediłiotu Large Cr,^vo, 6*. 

Moffiat (Mapy M.). QUEEN LOTHSA OF 
PRUSKI A. lUustz&tecL Foitrth EdUwn, 
Cr, Zvo, 6f . 

Money (L. O. Chiozza). RICHES AND 

POyERTY. Ttnłk EdiHotu Demy 8w. 
^,net, ' A)so CnntmSva.' rs. Mft. ^ 
MONEyS FISGAL DICTIONARY, 19x0. 
DtniyZif^ Second Edition. y,Heł,- 

Moope <T. Stupge). ART AND LIFE. 
lUustrated. .Cr. 8v^> s** ^^* 

Mporhpuse (P. Hallam). NELSON'S 

LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Setumd 
Edłiion. Demj/^vo, -js. 6d. net. 

Morgan (J. H.), M.A. THE HOUSE 
. .OF . LORDS AND THE CONSTITU- 
TIQ]?J. With in Introduction by thc Lord 
' Chancbllor. Cr, %'Do, u. net: 

MOPtOntA* Atld6Pson}» Sec Brodiick (M.). 

Nopway (A. H.). NAPLES. Past ahd 
Phbsbnt* .mustr»ted. TAtrd Editum, 
CkZw. 6t. 

Oman (C. W. 'c.)» M.A.» Fellow of An 
SouU', Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. IUustirated« Demy 8ve. los, 6d, 
nei, ' ■ * , 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUCST. Wkh Maps. Second 
Ediłion. Żfemy Zzfo, los, 6dL neL 

Oxford "(M, N.), of Guy's Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Fiftk 
Ediłion. . Cr. itw, . y. 6d^ 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYG}£N£v Illustrated. Demy&w, Z5x. 

Parker (Erie). ili% BOOK OF THE 
ZOO; Br Day and Night. Illustrated. 
Second SdttioH, Cr^Spo, 6s. 

ParsoBS (Mrs. C). THE INCOMFAR- 
ABLE SIDDONSi lUustrated. Demy 
Bv0, X3X. 6d. net. 

Patmere (K* A.). THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XIIL Ilhutrated. Third Edition. 
Demy Zvo, tor* 6dt net. 

Patterson (A. H.). MAN AND NATURĘ 
ON TIDAL WATERS. Illustrated. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s... 

Petrie (W. M. PHndeps), d.cl., ll.d., 

Professor of Egyptology af Unirersity Col- 
lege. A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Illus- 
trafed. In S£x Volnmet. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
eack. 



VoL. , I. From Ttn Earlibst Kinos to 

XVIth DYrf ASTY. SirtA Edition. 
VoL. II. The XVIIth atid XVIIIth 

DtnastiKs. FoiertkEditićn. 
Vql. iii. XIXth to XXXth Dynastiks. 
VoL. IV. Egypt undbr thb Ptolemaic 

Dynasty. J. P. Mahafpy, Liit.D. 
VoL. y. Egypt under Roman Rulb. J. G. 

MiLNB, M.A: 
VoL. VL Egypt in thk Middlb Agrs. 

Stanley Lane^Poolb* M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectur«s deliyered 

at University College, London. lUustrated. 

Cr. Zvo. 9S. 6d. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. 8vo. 

EGYl>TIAN TALES. Translated from tho 
PapyrŁ First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Pbtsib. IUus^ 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 6vo. 3^. 6d. 

EGYPTUN TALES. Translatfcd from tho 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixtl» 
Dyiiasty. Illustrated. Cr. 8va. af. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN. DECORATIYE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delirered at tbę Royal 
Ibstitution. Illustrated. Cr, ivo, y^ wi. 

Pheips (Ruth S.}. SKIES ITAŁIAN: A 
LiTTLB Brbyiaky for Trayślucrb ' IM 
Itały. Eca/. Zvo. . ss. noł. 

Phythlan (J. Sraost). TRESS IN NA- 
TURĘ, MYTH, AND ARTTlUustrated. 
Cr. Zoo, tt. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRIT- 
UALISMi Two Volufnee. Demy 8v<7. 
9\s. net. 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Sbort History <^ Mental 
Healing. \Second Edition. Demy Sm;. 
xos. 6d. net. 



r. I W.).^ SHAKESPEARB 
STD OUARtOS. A Study ia 



PoUard (Alfl 

FOLIpS AK . _„ 

the Bibliography of Sfaakespeare's Plays, 
1594-1685. IllustraCed. Eoito. ais. net. 

Powell (Arihiip E*). FOOD AND 
HEALTH. Cr.Zvo. 3s.6d.net. 

Power {J. 0'Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Priee^L. Ł.), M. A., Fellow of Oriel College* 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
S€v&nth Editiofu Cr. Zvo. af. 6d. 

PulIen>Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, Foon Wbeks in New 
Britain. lUustrated. Cr.Zvo* st, net. 

Pyepąft (W. PO. feiRD LtFE. lUustiated. 

Demy Zvo. los. 6d. ne(^ 
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Baą|L(Unfdaltt), B.D. Oxoiu DANTE 

8«w. IW. 6d. utł, 

•Rappoport (Angolo S.). HOMBLIFBIN 
RUSSUL lUustraMd. I>*my%9ę, lor. 6^ 
nśU 

lAWn-Hin (ŁO- See LlewellyB (Owen). 

Rawllngi (G«Ftrad«). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. lUostrated. 
Third EdiHcm, Cr. %op» s«. neU 

Km (LUianL THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
OF LA FAYETTE. lUusCimted. Dgmy 
9a9, lOr. 6d, tut, 

R«ad (C. SUinfopd). M.B. (LondA 
M.R.CS.. L.R.C.P. FADS AND FEED- 
ING. Cr.Siw. as.6d.neł. 

R66S (J.D.)» C.I.E., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. StCMd Ediłiom. Demy $ot. 
lor. 6d, mi, 

Reteh SmII), Doctor Tarit. WOMAN 
THRÓUGH THE AGES. lUustiated. 
Tw0 yoluttuM, Demy ^oo, *u. nei. 

R0ld (ArebdaU}. M.B. THE LAWS OF 

HEREDITY. Secffmi EdiHcn, Demy 
8sw. 9U, f$et. 
Rłelimond (WilMd). Chaptaio of IincoIn's 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
EPISTLES. Cr.Bvo. 9t.6d,neL 

Roberts (M. E.)- See Channer (C C). 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures of 190Z.) A New mnd Ckea^er 
Ediiionm Demy 8sv. ^s, 6d, met. 

Robortson (C Grant). M.A., Fellow of 

AU Souls' College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES. AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1833. 
Demy 8iw. lor. 6d, net, 

Robertson (Sir O. S.).K.CS.L CHiTRALt 
Thb Story of a Minom Sibgb. Illiistrated. 
TkirdEditwH, Demy 9iuo, zot.tdnet, 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
lUustrmted. Second Editiaiu Demy Zvo, 
xof. €d. net, 

Royde-Smith (N. G.}. THE PILLOW 

HOOKt A Garnrk op Mant Moods. 

Collected. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 

Łs, 6d, net. 
POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 

Introduction. J^ca/. Bvff. $*• 

Rumbold (The Right Hon. Sir Horaee), 

Bart., G.C. B.. G. C. M. G. THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. lUustrated. 
Second Editian. Demy Bvo. iftr. net. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAŁ LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
lUostrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. ZV0. 6t. 



St Franeis of Assisl. THE ŁITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GIX)RIOUS 
MKSSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into EnglUh, with Notes by Wiluam 
Hkywooo. IliusCiated. Demy 800. se. net. 

'Sald'(H.VlinrO). REGIN AŁD. Second 
EditioH. Fcap. 8ew. m. fuL nrł. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. J?^>. 8tv. 
*t. 6d. net* 

Sanders (Lloyd). THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. lUostrated. Secvnd 
Editwm, Demy 8cv. lar. 6d. ngt^ 

•Seott (Eraest). TERRE napoleon, 

AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COYERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRAUA BY ORDER OF BONAPARTE, 
1800-1804. lUostrated. Second Bdition. 
Demy Zvó. tor. td. net. ^ 

S«lneoart(Haffhde). GREAT RALEGH. 
UlusCrmted. Demy 8cw. lor. t«L tut, 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH^s 

ANIMALS. lUostrated. EUvtHth Edition 
Fcetś. Bve. ar. 6d. 
TOMMY SMITHS OTHSR ANIMALS. 
lUostrated. Ei^tk Edition, Fca^^ 8mu 
%s,6d. 

•Shaftr (Sara A.). A. WHITE PAPER 
GARDEN. lUostrated. Demy^tw. js.6d. 
net. 

ShakespearerWiniam). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS. zóaa; 1633; 1664; 

1685. Each £ą Ąt. net, or a cumplete set, 

;£i2 xas.net. 

Folios a, 3 and 4 are ready. 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 

SPEARE. With an Introdoction and Notes 

by Gbosgb Wymduam. D*myBv0.. Buck^ 

rum, gUt top. zor. 6^ 

Sharp (A.). YICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
8v#. ar. 6<£ 

SldflTWlek (Krs. AB^ed). HOMB life 

IN GERMANY. lUostrated. Second 
EdUion, Demy 899. zor. 6<£ net. 

Sime (John)i See Little Books oa Art 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illostrated. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8cv. 5r. net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introdnction 
and numeroos Notes by Edwin Cann an, 
M.A. Two Volumes, Demy Zvo. ais, net, 

Smith (Sophia S). DEAN SWIFT. lUos- 
trated. Demy 8cv. zor. 6d. net. 

Snell (F. J). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illostrated. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

• StaticUffe' GOLF DO*S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition. Fcap, Zvo. ts. 
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Stead (Francis H.), M.A. HOW OLD 
AG£ PENSIONS BEGAN TO BE. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 3/. td, net, 

Steyenson (R. Ł.). THE LETTERS OF 

I ROBERT LOUIS STEYENSON TO 

HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected 

and Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. Ninłh 

Ediłum, Twa Volitmes. Cr. Zv0. i2s. 

YAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etcbed 
Portrait by William Strang. Eigkth 
EeUtion, Cr. Bv0, Buckram, 6s, 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEYENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 

Steyenson (M. I). FROM SARANAC 
\ TO THE MARÓUESAS.. Being LcUers 

\ written by Mn. M. I. Steyenson during 

1887--88. Cr. 8w. 6ł. net, 
! LETTERS FROM SAMOA/1891-95. Edited 

i and armng«d by M. C. Balfour. Illns- 

trated. SecondEdiłion, Cr, Zvo, 6s, net, 

StOPP (Yemon F.)» MA., Canon of Win- 
chester. DEYELOPMENT AND 
DIYINE PURPOSE. Cr. Zvo, 5*. net, 

Streatfetld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
EdUion, Demy %V0, js. td. net, 

Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 9vo, 
6s. net. 

•Sykes (Ella C). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, xos, td. 
net, 

Symes (J. E.). M.A. THE FRENCH 
REYOLUTION. Second Editton, Cr, 
Zvo, 3f. 6d, 

Tabop (Margapet E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Fca^, Zvo. y. 6d, net, 

TayloP (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Editton, Demy 
Zvo, xof. td. net, 

Taylop (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
js, 6d, net. 

Thibaudeau (A. C). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortbscub, LL.D. IUus- 
trated. Demy Bvo, zor. 6d, net, 

Thompson (Fpancls). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a BioĘ:raphical Notę by Wilfrid 
Meynblł. With a Portrait in Photograyura* 
Seventh Editton, Fcap, ^0, ss, net, 

Tileston (Mapy W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Seventeenth Edi- 
tien. Medium ^ tSmo,. zs, 6d, net, Also ail 
edition in snporior binding, 6s, 

Toynbee ^aget), MJk., D. Litt. DANTE 
lV ENGLISH LITEi^ATURE: FROM 



CHAUCER TO CARY. Twć Volwne$. 
Demy 8tw. au. net. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 

Tozep (BasU). THE HORSE IN HIS-. 
TORY. lilustrated. Cr. 9vo, 6e, 

Ipench (HePbept). DEIRDREWEDDED, 

AND OTHER PoEMS. Second and Revisea, 

Edition. Large Post Zvo, 5ł. 
NEW POEMS. Second Edition, Large 

Post Bvo, 6s. 
APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Lat^e 

Post Bvó, Paper ^ xs. 6d. net; ciot A, 2s, 6a,* 

net, 

Tpeyelyan (G. M.),FellowofTrinłty College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Eotttth 
Edition, Demy 8vo, lof . 6d. net. 



IPłggS (InlffO H.), A.R.I.B.A. 
PLANNING: '^ 



TOWM 
Past, Present, and 
PossiBŁB. Illustrated. Second Edition^ 
Wide Royal Bvo, 15*. net, 

Yauffhan (HepbeptMO. B.A.(Oxon), F.S.A. 
THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, DUKE 
OF YORK. Illustrated. Second Edition^ 
Demy Zvo, los. td. net. 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. and CLE- 
MENT VII.). lUustrated. Demy Zvo, 15*. 

THE NAPLES RIYIERA. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
•FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES, 

Illustrated. Fcap, Zv0, ss, net, 

Yepnon (Kon. W. Wapren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
With an Introduction by the Rbv. Pr. 
MooRB. Two Volumes, Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo, TKS. net, 

READINGS ON THE PtJRGATORIÓ 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the lata DbAn Church. Two yolumes, 
Third Edition, Cr. Zvo, iks. net, 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by tho^ 
BiSHOP OF RiPON. Two P'olumet, Second 
Edition, Cr, divo, iss, net, 

Yincent (J. B). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. lUus^ 
trated. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

Waddell (Col. Ł. AO. LŁ.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the £xpedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. 
Third and Cheaper Edstion, Medium Zvo, 
js. 6d. net. 

Wasrnep (Rtehapd). RICHARD WAG. 
Nii;R'S HUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner^s own explana- 
tions. By Alicb Lbighton Clbather 
and Basil Crump. fn Three Volu$nes, 
Fcap. Zvo, 9s. 6d, each. 
YoL. I.— Thb Ring or thb Nibeluiig. 

Third Edition, 
Yol. 111..-TRISTAN AND Isoldb. 



H 



METHUEN AKD COMt»AKY I.IMITED 

(Tul). ASUMMBRTOUR 
LND. IIlastnMd. Dem^ Sm. 



IN FINLA. 
lof. 6d, tut. 



Walklasr (A. B.). DRAMA AND LUTE. 
Cr, 8iw. 6t, 

WftUrhouM (Bllzabeth). WITH THS 
SIMPL£-H£ARTeD: Little HomUiw to 
Woiiien In Country PUoes. Stccmd £tiitiam. 
SmmUP0tt%9O, 9*. net, 

COHPANIONS Or THS WAY. Beinf 
Sekctions for Morning and Evening Rend- 
inf. Choceń and ammfed hf Elizabbtr 
WATBIIMOU8B. Larrł Cr, to#. «. net, 

THOUGHTS OF ATERT1ARV7 Steend 
EdiHon, Smali PettZve, u. net, 

Watt {Frands). See H«ndenoii (T. F:). 

Weigall (Arthur B. P.V A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTigUlTIES OF UPPER 
BGYPT : From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. lUtutnUed. Cr, Boe, ys. ód. tut, 

Waleh (CAtharine). THE ŁITTŁE 
DAUPHIN. lUttstrated. CnScw. 6f. 

WallS (JOff M.A^ FeUpv and Tutor of Wad« 
ba^iCSikge. dKFCTRD ANDOXF0RB 
LIFE. Tkif^ Mditien, Cr.ttw, y,64. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROMĘ. Ttnik 
Mditiem, With 3 Maps. CK 9vo, y,6d, 

Wasten (W. PerełTal). THE YOUNG 

NATURAŁIST. lUustrated. Cr, 8«v. 6t, 

WeftaU (W. PeroiTal). F.L.S., M.B.O.U.. 

and Cooper (C. S.), F.R.aS. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. lUusUaied. Cr. 
6ve. 3C 6d, t$et, 

•Wheoler (Bthe! R.). FAMOUS BLUE 
STOCKINGS. Utustrated. Demy Sitw, 
lot, 6d. tui, 

¥nin>leF{C). Sce Hcnley (W. E.). 

Wfalte (GeoPSO F.); Łleut.-CoL A CEN. 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
178&-Z898. J>emy 80». zsjw 6d, tui, 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady); 

Wildo (Oscar). DE PROFUŃDIS. 
■ Tmdfth Editum, Cf\ 8sw. 5*. ««/.. 

THE M^ORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
Twelve yolumes. Fcap, Zvo, 5^. nit each 



I. Lord Arthuk Savilb*s Crimb ano 

THB P6llT«AIT ot Mr. W. H. II. ThE 



DocittSf or Pa»oa. tn. Pobms. ir. 
Lady Windbkmb«b*s Fan. r. A Wokam 
or No Importancb. vr. An Idbaz. Hus' 

BAHn. Ytl. ThB iMrORTAJfCB Or BSINfl 

Eabmbst. yiii. a Housb op Pomb- 

CBAMATBS. IX. ImTSNTIONS. X. I>S PSC 
rUNDIS AND PbISOM ŁbTTESB. XI. J£SSAV& 

XII. SaijomA, a Flobbntinb Tkagbdy, 
and La Saiutk Courtisanb. 



WUliamt (H. Nool). THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother aad three 
SUters of Napoleon. lUustrated. In Ttu* 
yoittmee, Z/etny 8v^. 9\t, tui, 

A R03E OF SAYOY t Mamb AoKLatos or 
Sayoy, Duchbssbdb BouRCOGNBy Mother 
or Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Sdiłion, Demy tvc, Z5«. tut. 

•THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIEU: Louis Francois Armand du 
Plbssis, MarAcrał Duc db Richblieu. 
Illustrated. Demy ^00, tss,tut. 



Wood (Sir Bvelyn).F.M.. Y.C, O.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. ^^M 
mttd CJkeąftr Sdition, Dtmy 8v«. ja. td, 
mi. 

THE REYOLT IN HINDUSTAN". 1857- 
59. lUuttiated. Seeęnd EdUien, Cr.9va, 6r. 

Wood (W. Blrkbeck), M. A. hUe Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Bdmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.tk.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIYIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spbnsbr Wilkinson. 
With 84 Maps and Plans. TAśrd Editicn, 
Demy Szw. zor. 6d^ tut. 

Wordsworth.(W.). THEPOEMS. Wkh 
an Introduction. and Notes by Noweu, 
C. Smith, late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. In Three ydumes. Demy 8ve. 
Z5X. tut, 

POBMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stopfórd 
A. Brookb. Illustrated. Cr, 8«v. 7;. 6d, 
tut. 



Wyatt (Kate M.}. See Gloag (M. R.). 

A.). NORWAY AND ___ 
Illustrated. ' Second Edition. 



Wyllle (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. — - - ■ 



Cr. 8zw. 6f. 

Yoats (W. B.). A BOOR OF IRISH 
YERSE. Retńsed.and EnUtig^ed Editien. 
Cr. Bvo, y, 6d. 

ToiUlfiT (FUson). See Tl^e Complete Series, 



GSNERAL LITBRATURB 

Part II. — ^A Selection of Series. 

Ancient Citiea, 

General Editor, B. C. A, WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

Cr. $ua. 4s. ^ mt. 
With lUostrations by £* H. New« and otber Ajrtists. 



IS 



Bristou By Alfred Hanrey, M.B. 
Cantbrbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Ghbstbr. By B. C A. Windle, D.Sct F.R.S. 
DuBUN. By S. A^ Ol Fitzpatndbr . ■ 



Edinburgh. 

Lincoln. By £. Mftnsel Sympson, M.A. 
Shsbwsbory. By T. Auden, M.A., K.S.A. 
Wells and Glastonbu rt. By T. S. Holmes. 



By M. G. Willtamson, M.A. ' 
ByĘ. Mfcnseir 



The Antiqaary's Books. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Demy 9vo, Js. 6d, ntU 

With Numerous lUostrations. 



ARCH.AOŁOGT ANO FaŁSB AnTIQUITIB8. 

By R. Munro. 
Bblls of England, Thb. By Canon J. J. 

Rayen. Second Edition. 
Brassbs op England, Thr. By Herbert 

W. Macklin. Second Ediłicm» 
Crltic Art in Pacan and Christian 

Times. By J. Romilly Allen. 
DoMBSDAY Inqu£st, Tub. By Adolphns 

Baliard. 
English Church Furniturb. By J. C Ćoz 

and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 
English CosTUME. From Prehistorie Times 

to the Bod of the Eighteenth Contory. By 

George Clinch. 
English Monastic Lipb. By the Rigbt Rev. 

Abbot Gasquet. _PouTtk Edition. 



English SbaLs. By J. H.irvey Bloom. 

FOLK-LORB AS AN HiSTORICAL SciENCB. 

Sir G. Ł. Gonune* 



By 



GiLDS AND COMPANIBS OF LONDOK, TbI* 

By George Unwin. 
Manor and Manoriał Rbcords, Thb. 
ByNatluuiiel J. Hone. 

MKI>IiBVAL HOSPITALS OF EnGLANO, ThB. 

By Rotha Mary Clay. 
Ołd Sbryicb Books of thb English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A.. and Uęniy ŁUtlelłales. Sectnd 

Ediłtm, 
Parish Life in Mbdiayal England. By 

the Right Rey. Abbot Gasquet. Second 

EtUłioH, 
*Parish Rbgistbrs of England, Thb. By 

J.CCOŁ 
RbMAINS of thb PkBHISTORIC AoB IN 

England. By B. C. A. Windle. Second 

Edition* 
Royal Forests of England, Thb. By 

J. C. Cox, LL.D. 
Shrjnbs of BRiTisit Saints. By J. C WalU 



The Aiden Bhakespeare. 

Demy %vo> 2t, 6d, net each wlume, 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a fuli Introduction, 
Textaal Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



All's Welł That Ends Wblł. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Cymbeline. 

Combdy op Errors, Thb. 

Hamlbt. Second Edition, 

iuuus Cabsar. 
Ling Hbnry v. 
King Henry yi. Pt. i. 
King Henry yi. Pr. it. 
Kino Henry vi. Pt. iHł 
King Lear. 
King Richard iii. 

ŁiFB and'Dbatu Gf Rinó JohNi Thc 
Lovb's Labovr*« Lost. 
Macbbtk. 



Measurb por Mbasurb. 

MBRCHAlłT OF-YbNICB, ThB. 

Mbrry Wiybs of Windsor, Thb. 

MlDSUMMBit NlG«T't -DiUBAlf , A. 

Othello. 
Pericles< 

ROMBO AND JvUBT. 

Taming or THB Shabw, Thb. 

Tempest, Thb. 

Timon of Athbns. 

Trr U8 Andronicus. 

Troilus and Crbssioa. 

Two Gbmtłbmbn of YsaotUi TwĘ* 

T^MLnH NlOHT» 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



Clasflios of Art. 

Editcd by De. J. H. W. LAING. 
WsłA Hunur^tu lUtutraUons. Widt Royal 8tv. GU top. 



Thk Arr op TKB GuBKS. By H. B. Waltcn. 

IM. 64^ H*ł, 

Flokkmtinb Scułptors op ths Rbnai9- 
SANCB. Wilhelm Bodę, Ph.D. Tnoslated 
by Jeuie Haynes. isr. 6tL młt, 

*Okorgb Romnbt. By Arthur B. Chamhrr* 
lain. lat. 6d. ngł, 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S. Darles. Second 
EditioH, los. 6d, 



MiCKBiJiMGSLO. By Gerald S. I>aviefl. 

zar. 6iL met, 
RuBBNS. ByEdwardDillon, M.A. ^$9. nrt 
Raphabł. By A. P. Opp€. lu. 6^. mt. 
TiTiAN. By Charles RIcketts. Z3x. 6d. mt. 

TUKNBR** SkBTCMBS AND DrAWINGS. By 

A. J. FiNBBRG. xax. td. net, Second 
EdOum, 
YBLAzgUBZ. By A. de Beruete. zof. td. net. 



The "Complete" Series. 

Fully Illustrated, Demy 8w. 



Tmb Complbti Cook. By Lilian Whitling. 
^s, 6d, net, 

Thb Complbtb Crickbtbb. By Albert £. 
Knight. 7f . 6d. net, 

Thb Complbtb Foxhuntbr. By Charles 
Rlchardaon. x%s, 6d. net. Second Edttion, 

Thb Complbtb Golpbr. By Harry Yardon. 
\os, td, net. Tenth Edition, 

Thb Complbtb Hockkt-Platbr. ByEostace 
£. White. 5«. net, Second Edttion, 

The Complbtb Lawn Thnnis Playbr. By 
A. Wallis Myers. lar. ftd, net, Second 
Edition, 



Thb Complbtb MotorlsT. By Filson 
Ycang. zar. td, net, New Edition 
(JSeventk^, 

Thb Complbtb Mountainber. By G. D. 
Abraham, zsr. net, Second Edition, 

Thb Complbtb Oarsman. By R. C Leh- 
maniit M.P. zor. 6d net, 

Thb Complbtb Photografher. By R. 
Child Bayley. zor. (td. net, Fourtk 
Edition, 

Thb Complbtb Rugby Footballbr« on thb 
New Zbaland Systbm. By D. Gallaher 
and W. J. Stead. zof. ftd net, Second 
Edition, 



The Complbtb Shot. 
Buckell. Z3J. td. net. 



By G. T. Teasdale 
Third Edition. 



The Coimoi&8eur's Łibrary. 

WUh numłrous lUustrathns. Widt Royal Svo, Gilt top, 25/. mt. 



Knglish Furniturb. By F. S. Robinson. 

English Cołourbo Books. By Martin 
Hardie. 

EuROPBAN Enambls. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. 

Glass. By EdVard Dillon. 

Goldsmiths' and Silybrsmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson* Second Edition, 



*Illuminatbd Manuscripts. By J. ^ 

Herbert. 
Iyoribs. By A. MaskelL 
Jbwbllbry. By H. Clifford Smith« Secoud 

Edition, 
Mbzzotints. By Cyril Davenport< 
MiNiATURBS. By Dodley Heath. 
Porcblain. By Edward Dillon. 
Seals. By Walter de Gray Birch* 



General Literaturę 



t; 



Handbooks of English Church History. 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown tvo. 2s. 6d, na. 



Thb Foundations or tkb Englisii Church. 

By J. H. Maude. 
Thb Saxon Church and thb Normam Con- 

QussT. By C. T. Cruttwell. 

1'hE MBDIiBYAL ChURCU ANO THB PaPACY. 

By A. C. Jennmgs. 



Thb Rbformation Pbriod. By Henry Gee. 
Thb Struggłb wiTM PuRiTANisM. By Bruce 

Blasdand. 
Thb Church op England in thb Eigh- 

tbbmth Cbntury. By Alfred Plummer. 



The lUustrated Pocket Łibrary of Plain and Coloured Booka. 

Fcap, $vff, $s. 6d» net tach yolume. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 

2f . net. 
Thb Lifb and Dbath of John Mytton, 

£sQ. By Nimrod. Fi/th Editim, 
The Lipb of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surteea. TAird 

Edition. » 

Mr. Spongb's Sfortdig Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. 

JORROCKS* JaUNTS AND JOLLITIES. By R. 

S. Surtees. Third EdiHon, 
Asie Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. 

Thb Analysis op thb Humting Fibld. By 

R. S. Surtees. 
Thb Tour op Dr. Syntax in Sbarch op 

thb Picturbsqub. By William Combę. 

The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Sbarch op 
CoNSOLATioN. By William Combę. 

The Third Tour op Dr. Syntax in Sbarch 
OP A Wifb. By William Combę. 

The History of Johnny Quab Genus. By 
the Author of * TŁe Three Tours.' 

Thb English Dancb op Dbath, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, wtth Metrical 
lUustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Yolnmes, 



Thb Dancb op Lipb: A Poem. By the 

Author of 'Dr. Syntax.' 
Lipb in London. By Pieroe Egan. 
Real Lipb in London. By an Amateur 

(Pierce Egan). Two Yolumn, 
Thb Lipb op an Actor. By Pieroe Egan. 
Thb Vicar op Wakbpibld. By 01iver 

Goldsmith. 
Thb Militart Adybnturbs or Johnny 

Newcombb. By an Officer. 
Thb National Sports of Grbat Britain. 

Wiih Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Alken. 
Thb Adybnturbs op a Post Captain. By 

a Naval Officer. 
Gamonia. By Lawrenoe Rawstone, Esq. 
An Acadbmy por Grown Horsbmbn. By 

Geoflfrey Gamhado, £sq. 
Rbał Lipb in Irełand. By a Real Paddy. 
The Adybnturbs op Johnny Nbwcom bb in 

THE Nayy. By Alfred Burtoa. 
Thb Old Engush Squirb. By John Care« 

less, Esq. 
Thb English Spy. By Bernard Blackmantle. 

Two Yolumts, js. tui. 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Thb Grayb ; A Poem. By Robert Blair. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP THB BOOK OP JOB. In- 

vented and engraved by William Blake. 
Windsor Castlb. By W. Hanison Ains- 

worth. 
Thb Tower of' London. By W. Harrlson 

Absworth. 



Frank Fairlbgh. By F. E. Smedley. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

Thb Complbat Anglbr. By Izaak Walton 

and Charles Cotton. 
Thb Pickwick Papbrs. By. Charles Dkk« 
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MXTHU£N ANO COMPANY LmiTBD 



Łaadtfrs of Bdigbm. 

Edited by H. C. B£ECHING» M. A., Canon of Westminster. fVM Pk^riraiU. 
Crown 9va, !/• mt. 



Mammimo. By A. W. Hutton, 



Cakdinał Nbwmaii. By R. K. Hotton. 
John Wbslby. By J. H. Orerton, M.A. 
BfSMOp WiLSUtroscB. By G. W. Danieli, 

M.A. 
Cakdinał 

hLA. 
Charles Simbon. By H. C G. Monie, D.D. 

JoNN Knox. Bt F, MacCtmo. Stcmd 

Mdiłiim, 

John Howb. By R. F. Hocton, D.D. 
Thomas Kbm. By F. A. Ciarkę, M.A. 
Gbokcb Fox, tmb Ouakbr. By T« Ho4|^ 
kio,D.C.L. TkirdEditiotu 



JoHM Kbblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chałmsks. By Mn. Olipbant. 
Lancbłot Andrewbs. By R. L. Otileyi 

D.D. Sewmd Ediiiam. 
AuGOSTtNB or Cantbkburt. By £. Ł. 

Cutu, D.D. 
William Laud. By W. H. Hutton. M.A. 

Tkird EditiMt, 
John Donnę. By Augustus Jessop, D.D. 
Thomas Cbanmbb. By A. J. Mason, D.I>. 

Biahop Latimbr. By R. M. Carlyle and 

A.J.Carlyle.M.A. 
BisHOP ButlbbI By w. a. Spooncr, M.A. 



The Łibrary of Devotion. 

^'itk IntrodactioDS and (where necetsary) Notes* 
Smali FoU %vo^ gili top, chth, 2s. ; łćał^, 2s, 6d. nit. 



Thb Confbsaions of St. Augustine. 
S*ventk Edition, 

Thb Imitation op Christ. Sixłk Ediłidm, 

Thb Chbjstiam Ybar. Fourih EdiłioH, 

Lyra Innocbntium. Second Editiotu 

The Tbmplb. Second Ediłion, 

A BooK op Dbvotioms. Second Editioti, 

A Serioui Całl to a Deyout amd Hołt 
LiPB. Fourtk Ediiictu 

A GuiDB TO Eternity. 

Thb Innbr Way. Second Ediłion, 

On THE LovB OF Goo. 

Thb Psalms of Dayid. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

Thb Sono of Songs. 

Thb Thoughts of Pascau Second Ediłum, 

A Manuał of Consołation prom thb 
Saints and Fathbrs. 

Dbyotions prom thb Apocryfha. 

Tkb Spirituał Combat. 

Thb Dbyotions of St. Ansbłm. 

BnHor WiŁSOH.'! Sacra Priyata. 



Grace Aboundinc to tub Chibp oi^ Sin- 

NERS. 



Book of Sacred Yerse. 
FROM TUB Saints and 



Lyra Sacra: A 
Second Editiotu 

A Day Book 
Fathbrs. 

A Littlb Book op Hraybnlt Wisdom. A 
SelecUon from the English Mystics. 

Light, Lipb, and LoYB. A Selection firom 
ihe German Mystics. 

An Introduction to thb Deyout Life. 

Tub Littlb Flowsrs or thb Glorious 
Mksskr St. Francis and ot his Friars. 

Dbath and Immortality. 

Tkb Spirituał Guide. 

Dkvotions for Eyery Dat in thb Wbbk 
and thb Grbat Fbstiyals. 

PrBCBS PRIYAT^t. 

HoRAi Mystica: A Day Book fix>m tht 
Wrttiogs of Mystics of Many Nationsi 



Genekal Literaturę 
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Łittle Books on Art. 

fViłĄ many lUusłraHons. Demy \tmo. GiH łop. 2s. ed, neii 

Each Yolume consists of abotit aoo pages, and contains from 30 to 40 lllustrations, 

iacludiiig a Frontispiece in Photogravare. 



Ałbrbcht Durer. J. Allen. 
Arts pf JapaNi Thb. £. Dilloa. 
BooKPLATBS. £. Almack. 
BoTTicELLi. Mary L. Bloomer. 
BuKNB- Jones. F. de Lisie. 
^Christian Symbousm. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ im Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Claudb. £. Dillon. 
CoNSTABLB. H. W. Tomplcuis. 
CoROT. A. PoIIard and E. BirnsŁingl. 
Ekambls. Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Frbdbric Lbigkton. a. Corkran. 
Gborcb Romnby. G. Paston. 
Grbbic Art. H. B. Walters. 
Guuzs AND Bouchsr. £. F. Pollard, 



HoLBBiN. Mrs. G. Fortetcue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. w. Bradley. 

Jbwbllery. C. Davenport. 

John Hoppnbr. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joskua Reynolds. J. Sime. 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

M1NIATDRBS. C. Davenport. 

OuR Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Raphabl. a. R. Dryhurst. Secottd Ediłion.. 

Rem BRANDT. Mrs. £. A. Sharp. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Yandycic. M. G. Smallwood. 

Vblasqubz. w. Wilbcrforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Watts. R. £. D. SketcUey. 



The Łittle OaUerieB. 

Demy i6mo. ar. 6d. net. 

Eath wlumc contains ao plates in Photogravure, together with n śhort ontline o£ 

the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Littlb Gałłbry of Rbyi^olds^ 
A Littlb Callbry of Romnby. 
A Littlb Gałłbry of Hoppnbr. 



A Littlb Gałłbry of Miłłai& 

A Littlb Grałłbky of Ęnousm Pom. 



The Łittle aoides. 

With many Illustrations by £• H. Ksw and other artists, «nd from photographs. 
Smal/ Fott %vo, gUt top, ciotka 2r. 6</. net; łeather^ y, ^. mU 

The main features of these Guides are (l) a handy and charmiag form \ (3) illas* 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of eyerything that is interesting m the 
natural features, history, arch^eology, and architecture of the town or distria treated. 



, Cambridgb and 1T8 Cołlbgbs. a. H. 
Thompsca. Third Editicn^ Rtvisid* 
English Lakbs, Thb. F. G. Brabant. 
ISLB of Wight, Thb. G. Cłinch. 
Małyern Country, Thb. B. C A. Windle. 
NoRTK Walbs. a. T. Story. 

^XFORO and ITS COLŁEpBS. J. W^Us* 

Ninth Edition, . ' 



Shakbspearb's Country. B. d A. Windle. 

Third Edithn. 
St. Pauł's Cathbdrał. G. Clioch. 
Westminster Abbby. G. £. Troutbeck. 

Seamd EdiH»tu 



Buckinghamshirb. E. S. Roscoei 
Ci^IcsHJBB. W. M. GalUchan. 
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Tub Łittli Goibm ct m HnuHL 

CosjfWAŁU A. L. SahnoB. 

Dbssybhikb. J. C Cos. 

Dbvoii. S. Baring-Ckmld. Stc^ndEdiOm, 

DoMBT. F. R. Houh. Stcottd Ediimu 

Brsbk. J. C Cos. 

HAMnmsB. J. C Cos. 

HSSTFOKDSRIRK. H. W. TomplOiH. 

KSMT. G. Oinch. 

Kbut. CP. CraiM. 

MiDDLssnc J. B. Firfh. 

MoNMooTHSHiiSi G. W. Wadę and T. H. 
Wada. 

KoKPOLK. W. A. Diitt. Sgcortd EditioH, 
Rtriud, 

NOKTHAMPTONSHIIB. W. Dry. 
*K011THUMBKRLAND. J. E. MorrtS. 

NoTTiMGKAMsmu. L. GuUford. 



OsFOKDsmn. F. G. Bralane. 

SoMSKSST. G. w. and J. H. Wad«. 

^STAPfosDsimtK. C E. MaseficM. 

Svppoue. W. A.Dutt. 

SosKET. F. A. H. Lambert. 

SosssŁ F. G. Bral)ant, Tkird Mdiłion, 

•WiLTSHiRE. F. R. Heath, 

YoRKSHiM, Th« East Riding. J. 
Morris. 



YoRKSHiM, Thb North Riding. 
Norns. 



Brittakt. S. Barine-Gould. 
Normandy. C. Scudamort. 
Rom. C. G. EUaby. 
SiciLT. F. H. Jacksoo. 



J. Ł 



The Łittle Łibrary. 

With IntrodiicŁions, Notes, and Photogravure Fronlispieces. 
Smail P^U %O0, GiU top. Each Yolume^ ciołka i/. 6d. net; Uaiher^ 2s, 6d. net. 



Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF BNGŁISH 
LYRICS. Snond EditioH, 

AusUn (Jana). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 



Baeon (Fpanets), 
LORD BACON. 



THE ESSAYS OF 



Barham (IL 

LEGENDS. 



H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
Twa y^iumes. 



Baraet (Mps. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beekford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH YATHEK. 

„„William). SELBCTIONS FROM 
ILŁIAM BLAKK 

LAYfiNGRO. 7\vo 



»^i^ 



Boprow (Gaopge), 
ydumśs, 

THE ROMANY RYS. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with Gborcb 
Canning's additional Poems. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. 



Craik 



(Mn.). 

GENTLEMAN. 



JOHN HALIFAX. 
7\u0 y^iumu. 



Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
Uted by H. F. Cary. 

DarlęyCGeorjBre). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT YERSE. 

Diekens(Charle8). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Twa yaiumes, 

Ferrier (Snsan). MARRIAGE. Twa 

Volnmet, 
THE INHERITANCE. Twa Yalumei. 

GaskeU (Hrs.). CRANFORD. 

Hawthome (Nathaniel). THESCARLEt 
LErrER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH YERSE. 

Keats(John). POEMS. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
EdLtioH. 

Lamb (Charles). ELI A, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 



Locker(F.). LONDON LYRICS. 

(H. W.). SELECTIONS 
GFff 



Longfbllow (H. W.). 
FROM LONGFELLOW. 



General Literaturę 



ai 



Mapvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARYELL. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Molr (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

NlcholS (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGUSH SONNETS. 

Roehefoueauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith (Horaee and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Starae (Łaurenet). A SENTIMSNTAI< 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred. Łopd). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 



MAUD. 

Thackepay (W. M.). YANITY FAIR. 

TAfre Volumet, 
PENDENNIS. Tkret Voluma. 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 



Yaughan (Henpy). 

HENRY YAUGF 



THE POEMS OF 



HAN. 

THE COMPLEAT 



Walton (Izaak). 
ANGLER. 

Watephouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
TJUrteenih Ediłion. 

W0PdsW0Pth(W.). SELECTIONSFROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wopdswopth (W.) and Coleridffe (S.T.) 
LYRICAL BALLADS. 



The Łittld Qaarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Folt i6mo, 2n 40 Yolumes. Gili top, Leather^ pnce u, net each volume* 

Mahogany Reuohńng Book Casi. lOr. net. 



Hiniatnre Łibrary. 

Gilł top. 



EupiisANOR : A Dłaloffue on Youtb. By 

Edward FitzGerald. l>€my ymto, LeatJur^ 

3«. ngt, 
The Lifb or Edwaso, Losd Hbrbskt op 

Chbrbury. Wńtten by bimself. Dttny 

29mp, LeatktTt 9*, net. 



Poloni us: or Wlse Sawi and Modem In- 

stances. By Edward FItzGerald. Demf 

Stma, Leatker, of. net. 
Thb RubAiyAt OF Omar KhattAm. By 

Edward FitzGerald. Faurih Editian, 

Leather^ xx. neU 



The New Libraiy of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D.; F.R.S.Edin. Demy ^0. 



Carb 07 THB BoDT, Thb. By F. Caranagh. 

Second Ediłion, js. 6d, net. 
Childrbn of thb Nation, Thb. By the 

Right Hon. Sir Joba Gorst. ^econd Eaition. 

js. 6d. net. 
Controł or A ScouRGB, Thb: or, How 

Cancer is Cnrable. By Chas. P. Cbilde. 

7X. 6d. net. 
Disrasbs op Occupation. By Sir Tbomas 

Olhrer. zof * ód, net. 
Drink Pkobłbm, Thb, ia its M«dico-Sodo- 

logical Aspecu* Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 

^s, 6d. net, 
Drucs awd tmi Drug Habit. By IH. 

Saintbury. 



FUKCTIONAŁ NbRVB DiSBASBS. 

Schofield. js. 6d. net. 



*Hbrbditt, Thb Ławs or. 
Reid. az«. net. 



By A. T. 

By Arcbdall 



Hygibnb of Mino, Thb. By T. S. CUmston. 
jnytJk Edition. -js. 6d. net. 

Ikfant Mortauty. By Sur Georse New- 
man, fs, 6d, net. 

Preybntiom or Tubbrcułosis CConsump- 
tion), Thb. By Arthur Newshohne. 
zor. 6al net, 

Air and Hbałth. By Ronald C 
7«. 6d, net, Second Ediiien, 
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Tba Rew Łibrary of Mnsie. 

Edited bj ERNEST NEWMAN. JlbałraUd. J>imy%vo, ^s.ed.tut. 
Hoao WoiA Bgr Ennt Newmaa. Uta** I Handbł. By R. A. Streatfdld. lUustraŁed. 



Oxford BiograpUet. 

HhutrML Feap. 8w. Ciii top. Eack^wlume^ ctoik^ 2s, 6d. net; Uaiher^ 

3x. 6^. 11^/. 



By PaR«t Tonybee, 



Damtb AijGHnsi. 

M.A., D. Litt. ThiriEtUtioiu 
GwoŁAico SAVoif AROLA By E. Ł. S. fi(or»- 

bm^b. Bi. A. Second BditUn. 
JoHH HowAKD. By E. C S. Gtbtoa, D.D., 

Buhop of Gloucester* 
Ałpksd Tbnnyson. By A. C Benson, M.A. 

Sśtaiul Bditi^m, 
Sir Wałtbr Ralbigh. By K'A Taylor. 
£xASMUS. By £. F. H. Cipeyt 



Tkk Young Prbtbndbk. By C S. Tfecry. 
RoBBRT Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
Ckatkau. By A. S. M'DowalL 
Francis op A&sisi. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
Cannino. By w. Alison Phillips. 
Bbaconspiblik By Walter SicheL 

JOHANN WOŁTOANO OOBTHB* By H- O. 

FfeAMCoiB FSHSŁON. Bj Yisoount St. Cyres. 



Romantio History. 

Editcd by MARTIN HUME, M^. lUustraUd. I>emyZv0. 

A senes of attractiye yolumes in wfaich the peripds and personalities selected are 

sncb as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their histońcal 

importance. 

Thb First Goybrnbss ot thb Nbthbr- Hume, M.A. 15*. neł. 

iT-T^lJSt^^''''^ Sl^r''''^ ^^***°'' Thr NłNB Days* ©UEBN. Richard Davcy. 
KTremayne. xoi.ULneł, With a Ptefacely Martin Hume, M.a1 

Two Englisb Oubbns and PHiur. Martia . Stcond Edition, . zof. td, net. 



Eandbooks of Theology. 



Thb Doctrinb of thb Incarhatiom. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Fifth Edition, Revuęd. 
■ Demy Bv0. i4j. 6d. 
Ą History op Earły Christian Doctrinb. 

By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Z?«w> 8»o. 

xoł. 6d, 
An Introductiok to thb History op 

Rrligion. By F. B. JeYons, M.A. 

Litt. D. Fi/łhEdiłiim, DtmyZvc. tos.6d. 



An Introductiok to thb History op the 

Crseds. By A. £. Burn, I).D, . Dewy 

8vo. zor. 6a. 
Thb Philosophy op Rbłigion in Engłano 

)AND AmbrIca. By Alfred Caldecott, D,D, 

Demy Zvc* zot. ćtf. 
Th^ xxxix. Articles.op thb CituiecH op 

EnGland. Edited by E! C. S. Gibson. 

D.D. \Seveuih EditicH, Demytw:i^.bd, 



r 



Ęjprica^. 



•r^:^ 
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The Westminster Commentarięs. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Kebic College. 
Dean Irdand's Professor of £xe{esis in the UniversiŁy of Oxford. 



Thie Acts ot thb Apostlbs. Edłted by R. 

B. Rackham, M.A. Dłmy Bw, Fifłh 

SdittMt, zor. 6d, 
The First Epistlb of Paul the Apostle 

TO TUB CORINTHIANS. Editcd by H. L. 

Goudge, M^. TkirdEeL Demy 8tv. ts» 
Thb Book op Exodus. Edited by A. H. 

M'Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 PUnt. 

Dtmy 8vtf. zor. t(L 
Thb Book or Ezekisl. Editcd by H. A. 

Redpath, M.A., D.Litt. DemyZvo, lor. 6^ 



Thb Book of Gbnbsis. Edited with Intto- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.IX 
Eigkth EdiiioH. Dtmy 8tv. lor. da, 

A9DITION8 ANDOoKRECTIONS IN THB SbYBMTII 

Editioh of The Book of Genesis. By 
S. R. Driver, D.D. Demy Z1O0. u, 

Thc Book of Job. Edited by £« C. S. Gibson, 
P.D. Sec^md EdiłioH, Demyiyo, te, 

The Epistlb of St. James. Edited witb In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Secofid Edition, DemyZtfo, 6f. 



Part III. — ^A Selection of Works of Fiction 



Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. F^uHh Ediilim, Cr, 

89tf. ts, 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second, Ediiim, 

Cr. Zvo. 6t, 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY, TAird 

EMtion, Cr, Bv0. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. TAihi Ediitón, 

Cr,8vo, 6b, . 
rKE INYINCIBLE AMELIA: or, The 

Polite Adventuress. TMird EdiOom 

Cr, Zvo. y. 6d. 
THE GLAD HEART. F(/^tĄ EdUton, 

Cr, Svo. 6f . 

Allepton (Hapk). SUCH AND SUCH 
THINGS. Cr. 8w. 6x. 

Annesley (Blaude). THIS DAY^S MAD. 

N£SS. Secend Edition, Cr. ivć, 6e, 

Bąjrot (Rf chapd). A ROMAN MYŚT£RV. 

Tkird Edition. Cr, Zw. 6e. 
THE PASS PORT. EcttriĄ Edłium, Cr, 

81W. te. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fmrtk EditU^ 

Cr. 9vo. Se. 
LOVE'SPRQXY. Cr. 8»tf. 6e, 
DONNA DIANA. Second EdtłUn* Cr. 

CASTING OF NETS. Tw^fih Sd^ąę^t^ 
Cr. Zvo, te, 

BaDeyCH. C). STÓRM AND TREASURIC 
SecoHd Ediłięm, Clr. 8v». U. 

OXrOR5Y£AH* lUitstratMl. Cr.8fv^<ir. 



BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. IUim* 

trated. Tkird Edition. Cr.Zvo. ,te, 
Bapinc-Gould (S.). ARMINElL Fi/th 
. Editum, Cr, Zv4f, te. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. SevemtA 

Edit tan. Cr* Zv0, te, 
MARGERY OF OUETHER. Tkird 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. te. 
THE QUEEN OF LOYE. Fm Edithn, 

Cr. Zvó. te, 
JACQU£TTA. Tkird EdUton, Cr, Zvo, 6e. 
KITTYALONE. FiftkEdiHon, Cr,9vo, tą, 
NOEML Ulusirated. Fourtk Edition, Cr, 

THE BRODM . SgUlRE. ^ lUustrated. 

Fi/tk Edition. Cr. Zvo, te, . 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8w. te. 
GUAYAS THE TINNER, Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvd. te. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 

trated. Second EdUion, Cr.Zpo, te, 
PABO THE.PRIEST. Cr. 8iv. te, 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Seccnd Edit£4t$. 

'Cr,Zvo, te.' 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated.. Cr. «v#.6#. 
, CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr, Zvó, te. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Editiotu Cr. 

Zvo, te, 
THE FROBISHERS. Cr, 8f^ ^x. 
DOMITIA. lUustrated. Secoftd EdUióm, 

Cr. Zvo. tr. 
MRS. CURGfiNYEN OF CURGSŃYfiN. 

Cr. 8v«. te. 
iarp (Robert). IK THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Tkird Edition, Cr, ZtfO. te. 
TUK COUNTESS T£KŁA» F/M 

Editiom Cr.Bw. 6i. ; 
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THS MTJTABŁK MANY. 
Cr, Btw. 6«. 



TkirdMdiśUm. 



Begbto (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DlYERTING ADYENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; oit, Thb Pkogksss 
OF AN Opbn Mind. S$c§Hd Editi^m, Cr. 

ZV0, ts, 

Belloe (H.)- EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. lUustrated. StcmU Editum, 
Cr. 8tr#. 6«. 

A CHANGE IN THE GABINET. Tkird 
Editicn, Cr. Zvo, 6f. 



Benson (B. F.)- DODO : A Dbtaił of tsb 
Day. SizUenth Editi^n, Cr, 809. 6f. 

Birmingham (George A.)- THE BAD 
TIMES. Second EdiHoH, Cr. %vó. ts. 

SPANISH GOLD. Fi/łh Ediłum. Cr. 
%vo. &r. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Fourik Editum, 
Cr. 8t>». 6#. 

Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. FiftkEdUim. Cr.%00. U. 

Bpethorton(Ralph Harold). ANHONEST 
MAN. S9e»Hd Edition. Cr. Scw. 6#. 

Capes (Bernard). WHY DID HE DO 

ITT ThirdEditioH. Cr. Btw. 6s. 

Castle (Ajmes and Egerton). FLOWEr 

O' THE ORANGE, and Other Tale^ 
ThirdEdiium. Cr. Baw. 6». 

Cllfford (Mrs. W. KX THE GETTING 
WELL OP DOROTHY. lllustratad. 
Secmd EdiHon. Cr. 8cv. 3/. td. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT : 

A Simple Tale. FouHh Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

A SET 6F SIX. FcurihEdition. Cr.Zva. 6s. 

Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Thirttełh Ed. Cr. Zvo. (a. 
YENDETTA. Twenły-Hghth EditUn, Cr, 

%vo. 6*. 
THELMA. Forłf'fir*ł Ed. CnBv0. 6s. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Ninetetńth Edition. Cr. Zvo. t$. 
THE SOUL OF LIUTH. StxU*nth Edi- 

tioH. Cr. 8w. 6*. 
^VORMWOOD. SntrUeenłh Ed, Cr.iw. 6*. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLiyS TRAGEDY. FifriyAft^ 

EditioH. Cr. 8w. 6x. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/łyHxtk 

Ediium, Cr. %vo. ts. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfłh 

EditioH. ittM Thousemd, Cr. Zvó. 6x. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. Second Edition, xtfiłh 

Thousand. Cr. 6w. 6s. 
COiyS GOOD MAN ; A SIMPLE LOYE 

STORY. F4mrU*nth Ediłum, i^andTAcu^ 

sand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HOLY ORDERS: thb Tragedy of a 

ÓuiBT LiFB. Second Edition, xaotA 

TkoMsand. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twśnłyeighth 

Edit'on. Cr. %vo. U. 



BOY:aSkatcli. Tmt^^MdiHm, C^,Zva. 

CAMBOS. F0m^tmtkEditum. Cr.Bv0, 6s. 

Cotes (Mra ByerardJ. See Dnnaui (Sara 
Jeannette). 

Croekett (S. RJ. LOCHINYAR. nu*. 

trated. Tkird Editim. Cr. Bv0, 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. S^ca/ui 
Ediłum. Cr.Zw. 6t. 

Croker (Hra. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 

TONMENT. Cr.BPff. 6s. 
JOHANNA. Stcond Ediłion, Cr.Zv0. 6x. 
THE HAPPY YALLEY. Fcurłh Edition.. 

Cr.Zw. 6t. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. FimrtJk 

Ediłion. Cr. Zvo. €s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. SnwUh 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. fa. 
ANGEL. Fiffh Ediłion. Cr.Zw. dr. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. SixtJk 

Ediłion. Cr, Zvo, 6t, 

Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOMDOG. lUustrated. Cr.Aw. y.ed. 

Dawson (Warrington). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 4Sr. 
THE SCOURGE. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Douglas (Theo.). COUSIN HUGH; 
Stcond Ediłion. Cr, Zw. 6$. 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
U^MP. Eiopcnłk Ediłion. Cr.Zpo. 6f . . 

Dunean (Sara Jeannette) (Mn. £vetard 

Cotes). 

A YOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. lUus- 
trated. TAird Ediłion. Cr. Zw. 6s. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Ediłion. 
Cr. Zw. 6s. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Scco»J 
Ediłion. Cr. %w, 6r. 

Elliot (Robert). THE IMMORTAL 
CHARJLATAN. Second Ediłion, Crown 
Zw. 6s. 

Fenn (6. HanvłUe). SYD BELTON : or, 

The Boy who would not go to Sea. lUus- 
trated. Second Ed, Cr.Zw. y.6d. 

Findlater (J.H.). THE GREEN GRAYES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fi/łh Ediłion. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Ediłion. Cr, Zvo, 6e. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

TAird Ediłion. Cr. Zw, 6s. 
OYERTHE HILLS. Socond Ediłion. Cr, 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE ROSĘ OF JOY. TAird Ediłion, 

Cr. Zvo. 6r. 
A BLIND BIRD*S NEST. lUustratcd. 

Second Ediłion, Cr.Zw. 6t, 
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MARGERY O* THE MILL. Third Edi- 

łian. Cr. 8t«». 6*. 
HARDY-ON-THE-HIŁL. Tkitd Ediłhm, 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 
Second Edtti0», Cr,Bv0, 6*, 

Fpasep (Hps. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWOKD. Secomd Editum, 
Cr, Zv0. 6x. 

GIANNELLA Steond Edition. Cr,%v0, 6t. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
TkirdEdittam* Cr, 8sv. 6s, 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 
FifthEditim^ Cr,6vo. 6t, 

Gerard (Looise). THE GOLDEN CEN. 
TIPEDE Thitd Editum. Cr. Bpa. 6f. 

GibbS JPhUIp). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLT. Stc^Hd Editim, Cr,Bvo, 6f. 

Gisrinff (George). THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. Cr, Bvo, 6f. 

Glandon (Georffe). THEEMPBROROF 

THE AIR. iDiutrated. Cr, Bw, 6t, 

Hamilton (Cosmo). MRS. SKEFFING- 
TON. Słc^ftd Edttiom Cr,ZM. 6r. 

Harraden (Beatriee). IN YARYING 

MOODS. Pourtemłh Editum, Cr, Zvo, 6f. 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Foitrtk 

Editum, Cr, Bvo, 6f. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 

TANCE MAN. Twel/thEd. Cr,Bvo, 6t. 
INTERPLAY. Fifth Editum, Cr^UfC, 6x. 

Hiehens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Secmd Ediiion, 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

EditioH, Cr, 8va, 6t, 
FELIX. Setfenth Edition, Cr, 8ew. d*. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eightk, 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6x. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.8w. U, 
THE GARDEN OF AŁŁAH. ' NimHśtutk 

Edition, Cr, 2vo, 6t, 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr,tv4. 6t. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. StventA 

Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 
BARBARY SHEEP. Sec^d Editum, Cr, 

8fv. 6f. 

nnilers (Ashton). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
Illustrated. Sec^d Edition, Cr, Zv0, 6s, 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. El€V€ntk Edition, Cr.Zw, 6t, 
ACHANGKOFAIR. Sixth Edition, Cr, 

Zv0. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. SewnthEd, Cr, 8o». 6f. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bw, 6t. 
PHROSO. lUustrated. Ei^ktA Edition. 

Cr, 8tw. 6s, 
SIMON DALE. Illiistnted. EiiktkMditiom. 

Cr.Bpo, 6#. 
THS KING'S MIRROR. J^M Editiom. 

Cr.%vo. 6f. 



OyiSANTE Fourtk Edition, Cr,Zvo, ts. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr.Bvo. 6x. 

A SERYANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLŁ Tkird Edu 
tion, Cr. 8aw. 6f. 

THE GREAT MISS DIUYER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6t, 

HuefTer (Ford Maddoz)! AN ENGLISH 
GIRL; AROMANCB. Socond Edition. Cr. 
Bvo, 6s. 

MR. APOLLO: A Just Possiblb Stort. 
Socond Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6t. 

Hntten (Baroness Ton). THE HALO. 

Ft/th Edition, Cr, Bpo. 6s. 

Hyne (C J. CutellfTe). MR. HOR- 
ROCKS, PURSER. Fifth Edition. Cr^ 

PRIŃCE *RUPERT. THE BUCCANEER^ 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

Jaeobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirty-second Edition. Cr.Bvo, %s. 6d. 
SEAURCHINS. Sixt**nth Edition. Cr, 

A MA^ER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. %i. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Ei^hth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Ninth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, %t. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Hlostrated. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Stwntk' 

Editio^ Cr, Bvo, y, 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fourth Edition^ 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
THELADYOFTHEBARGE. Hlustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 3X. 6d, 
SALTHAYEN. lUostiated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, y, 6d. 
SAILORS' KNOTS. Illustrated, Fi/th 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 3t,6d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE 

Stcoud EdittoH, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE GOLDEN fiOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6i. 

Le Queux (WUIlam). THEHUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition, 

Cr, Bvo. 6t. 
THE YALLEY OF THE SHADOW, 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. tt, 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third EdiHon. 

Cr.Bvo. fa, 
THE CROOKED WAY. Sttond EdiHon. 

Cr, Bioo. 6t. 

Undiey (WUlIam). THE seyered 

MANTLE. Cr, Bvo, 6#. 

London (Jaek). WHITE FANG. Sopontk 
Edition, Cr.Bv0, U. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



nraFttOli(B.T«mpto). IIIRAGE. r^mrtk 
Mdiitcm, Cr.8vc, 6$. 



UndtphUl (Bv«lyn). 

DUST. Cr.8o». 6$, 



THE COLUMN OP 



yortt (llarto Vftn). THE sentimen- 
TAL ADV£NTUR£S OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr. 8tw. 6t. 

IN AMBUSH. Stcmd KdUUm. Cr.8vc, 
6s, 

Walneman (Paul). THE WIFS OF 
NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cr, 8iw. 6f. 

Watson (H. B. Karplott). TWISTED 

EGLANTINE. lUustmed. TAini Edi- 

ttcn, Cr. Zvo, 6f. 
THE HIGH TOBY. Tkird Ediiion. Cr. 

8fw. 6r. 
A MIDSUMMER DAVS DREAM. TJkird 

EditUn, Cr, Zvo. ts. 
THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Tkird 

Ediłion. Cr,9vc 6t, 
THE PRIYATEERS. lUiutrated. Stamd 

EdiHoH* Cr. Zw. 6f . 
A POPPY SHOW: Bbino Divem and 

DiWBSB Talbs. Cr. 8cr#. 6f. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. TJkini 

EditioH, Cr. 8iw. t». 

Webltnfr (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
YIRGINIA PERFECT. Tkird Edititm. 
Cr. 9vo. 6f . 

•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Cn-Stw. ts. 



Weils (H. 

8fw. 6r. 



G.). THE SEA LADY. 
Alsb Medium Zvo. 6d. 



Cr. 



Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBĘ. lllustrated. Twenty-tkird Editi<m. 
CV. 8t^. 6«. 



Whitby (Beatriee). THE RESULT OF 
. AN ACCIDENT. Second Editio. Cr. 
9vo, €i. 

White (Edmund). THE HEART OF 
HINDUSTAN. See^nd Editum, Cr.Zvo. 
U. 

White (Perey). LOVE AND THE WISE 

MEN. TlurdEditioH. Cr.Zv. 6f. 

WlUiamaon (Hps. C. N.). THE ADYEN- 
TURĘ OF PRINCESS SYLYIA. Second 
EditioH, Cr. ioo. ts. 

Willlameon (C. N. and A M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventixres of a Motor Car. lllus- 
trated. SetftnUetUk Editiotu Cr, Bvo. 
6t. Also Cr. 8vtf. x/. mf. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
A Motor. lUustnUed. I^uOk Editimt. 
Cr. Zv0. 6x. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. lUus- 
trated. Temtk EdiHon. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
EUv»Hik EdiH^m, Cr. 8kw. 6f . 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SP^IN. lUustrated. Fi/th 
EditioH. Cr* %v». 6r. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. lUustrated. 
Sixłh Ediłictu Cr. 8fW. 6r. 

SCARLET RUNNER. lUustrated. Tkird 
EdiłioH. Cr. Zvó. 6r. 

SET IN SILYER. lUustrated. Tkird 
Editum, Cr. 8xw. 6r. 

LORD LOYELAND DISCOYERS 
AMERICA. Stc0Hd EditicH, Cr,Zv0, 6*. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE pathway of 

THE PIONEER (Nout Autrcs). /^ourtk 
Edition. Cr, %vo. 6t, 



Books for BojB and Oirls^ 

iUusłraUd, Crown 82v. 3'. 6^. 



Thb Gbtting Wbll op Dorothy. ByMrs. 

W. K.CUfiord. S*QOHd EdiUoH, 
Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cmhell. 
Master Rockafkllar^s Yoyags. By W. 

Clark Russell. Fourtk Editum. 
Syd Bblton: Or, the Boy who would not 

go to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. Second 

Edition, 
Thb Rbd Grancb. By Mrs. Molcsworth. 

JSM^nd Editi^it, 



A Girl of thb Pboplb. By L. T. Meade. 
Fourtk Edition. 

Hbpst Gifst. By L. T. Meade. m. 6</. 

Thb Honourablb Miss. By L. T. Meade, 
Stcond Editioft. 

Thbrb was oncb a Princb. ByMrs. M. E. 
Mann. 

Whrn Arnold combs Homs. By Mrs. M. E. 
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The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium %vo, Frice 6d, Double yo/umes, i/» 



ACT*. 

The Adybmturss of Captain Pamphilb. 

Amaury. 

The Bird of Fatk. 

Thb Black Toup. 

Thb Castls of Eppstbin. 

Cathbrikb Bugu, 

CńCILB. 

Thb Chatbłbt. 

Thb Chbyałibk D'HAiUtBNTAŁ. (Double 

Yolume.) 
Chicot thb Jbstbk. 
Thb Comtb db Montgomsky. 
consciencb. 
Thb Convict'8 Son. 

Thb Corsicam Brothers; and Otho thb 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. 

PoM Gorenflot. 

The Fatai. Combat. 

Thb Fbncing Mastbr. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel Lambbrt. 

Georges. 

Thb Grbat Massacrb. 

Hemri db Nayarre. 

HŚLkNB DB ChAYBRNT. 



Thb Horoscopb. 

Louisb db la Valłi&rb. (Double Yolume.) 

Thb Man in thb Iron Mask. (Double 
Yolume.) 

MaItrb Adam. 

Thb Mouth op Hell. 

Nanon. (Double yolumeO 

Olympia. 

Paulinb ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontbkob. 

P&RB LA RUINB. 

Thb Princb of Thibyes. 

Thb Reminiscbncbs of Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

The Snowball and thb Sultanbtta. 

Sylyandirb. 

Thb Taking of Calais. 

Talbs of thb Supbrnaturał. 

Talbs of Strangb Adybnturb. 

Talbs of Terror. 

Thb Turbb Musketbers. (Double yolume.) 

Thb Tragboy of Nantes. 

T wenty Years Aftbr. (Double Yolume.) 

The Wild-Duck Shootbk. 

Thb Wołt-Isadbb* 



Hethuen's Sizpenny Books. 

Medium Zvo, 



Albanesi (E. Maria). JLOYS AND 

LOUISA. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. 
Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BEN GAŁ. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

Bagot (Riehard). A ROMAN MYSTERy! 
CASTING OF NETS. 
DONNA DIANA. 

Balfoiip (Andrew). 
SWORD. 



BY STROKE OF 



__^„^ JJould(S.). FURZE BLOOM. 

CIfEAP JACK ZITA 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRB. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated* 

LITTLE TTTPENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUE£N OF LOVB» 
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